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CLERGY'S  RESIDING  ON  THEIR  LIVINGS. 

The  two  following  Tracts  relate  to  a  scheme  brought  into  the 
Irish  Parliament,  for  compelling  the  clergy  tu  reside  upon  their 
livings,  and  obliging  them  for  that  purpose  to  build  houses  there, 
with  some  small  aid  from  the  first-fruits,  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
expence.  It  was  also  proposed  to  subdivide  the  larger  livings  into 
as  many  portions  as  the  bishops  should  thiitk  fit,  only  leaving  the 
original  church,  in  each  instance,  3001.  clear  income.  Thet^e 
bills  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  were  keenly  opposed 
by  Swift,  whose  zeal  for  the  church  at  large  was  not  attended 
with  peculiar  respect  for  the  existing  bishops,  and  who  conceived 
that  the  consequence  of  the  proposed  scheme  would  be,  to  impo* 
verish  and  degrade  the  inferior  clergy,  besides  laying  them  com* 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  The  first  of 
these  tracts  contains  the  substantial  argument,  which  is  more  for- 
mally detailed  in  that  which  follows.  There  is  in  both,  but  especi- 
ally in  the  latter,  a  tone  of  aigreur,  intimating  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  late  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which  may  perhaps  be  traced 
'  ^  much  to  personal  disappointment  as  to  any  better  cause. 
Th^  bills  were  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  CLERGY  RESIDING  ON  THEIR  LIVINGS. 


7hos£  gentlemen  who  have  been  promoted  to 
bishoprics  in  this  kingdom  for  several  years  past^ 
are  ot  two  sorts :  first,  certain  private  clergymen 
from  England,  who,  by  the  force  of  friends,  indus« 
try,  solicitation,  or  other  means  and  merits  to  me 
unknown,  have  been  raised  to  that  character  by 
the  mero  motu  of  the  crown. 

Of  the  other  sort,  are  some  clergymen  bom  in 
this  kingdom,  who  have  most  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  warmth  against  popery,  their 
great  indulgence  to  dissenters,  and  all  true  loyal 
protestants ;  by  their  zeal  for  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, abhorrence  of  the  pretender,  and  an  implicit 
"readiness  to  fall  into  any  measures  that  will  .make 
the  government  easy  to  those  who  represent  his 
majesty's  person. 

Some  of  the  former  kind  are  such  as  are  said  to 
have  enjoyed  tolerable  preferments  in  England ; 
and  it  is  therefore  much  to  their  commendation 
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that  they  have  condescended  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  come  over  hither  to  be  bishops, 
merely  to  promote  Christianity  among  us ;  and, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  both  their  lordships,  and 
the  many  defenders  they  bring  over,  may  justly 
claim  the  merit  of  missionaries  sent  to  convert 
a  nation  from  heresy  and  heathenism. 

Before  I  proceecf  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to 
relate  some  particulars  wherein  the  circumstances 
of  the  English  clergy  differ  from  those  of  Ireland. 

The  districts  of  parishes  throughout  England 
continue  much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the 
reformation ;  and  most  of  the  churches  are  of  the 
gothic  architecture,  built  some  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  the  tithes  of  great  numbers  of  churches 
having  been  applied  by  the  pope's  pretended  au- 
thority to  several  abbies,  and  even  before  the  re- 
formation bestowed  by  that  sacrilegious  tyrapt 
Bfeilrj^  yilL,  on  hi»  ravenous  favourites^  the 
Qlaintenancb  of  an  incumbent  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom  is  contemptibly  small ;  and  yet  a 
vic4r  there  of  forty  pounds  A  y^ar,  can  live  with 
snore  cothfort  than  one  of  three  times  the  nolminal 
^ralue  with  us.  Fbr  his  forty  pounds  ate  duly  paid 
him,  because  there  is  not  one  tartner  in  a  hundred, 
who  is  not  worth  five  times  the  rent  he  pays  to 
bin  landlord,  and  fifty  times  the  sum  dematded 
for  the  tithes;  which,  by  the  small  compass  of  his 
|>arish,  he  can  easily  collect  or  compound  for;  and 
if  his  behaviour  and  understanding  be  support- 
able, he  will  probably  receive  presents  now  and 
then  from  his  parishioners,  and  perhaps  fr(»n  the 
$q\iire;  who,  although  he  may  sometimes  be  apt 
to  treat  his  parson  a  little  superciliously,  will  pro* 
bably  be  so»;ened  by  a  little  humble  demeanour. 
The  vicar  is  likewise  generally  sure  to  find  upon 
his  admittance  to  his  living,  a  convenient  housa 
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and  barn  in  repair,  with  a  gard^n^  and  a  field  or 
two  to  graze  a  few  cows,  and  one  horse  for  him- 
self and  his  wife.  He  has  probably  a  market  very 
near  him,  perhaps  in  his  own  village.  No  enter* 
tainment  is  expected  by  his  visitor  beyond  a  pot 
of  ale,  and  a  piece  of  cheese.  He  has  every  SUnr 
day  the  comfort  of  a  full  congregation,  of  plain, 
cleanly  people  of  both  sexes,  well  to  pass,  and 
who  speak  his  own  language.  The  scene  about 
him  is  fully  cultivated  (I  mean  for  the  general), 
and  well  inhabited.  He  dreads  no  thieves  for 
any  thing  but  his  apples,  for  the  trade  of  univer- 
sal stealing  is  not  so  epidemic  there  as  with  us. 
His  wife  is  little  better  than  goody,  in  her  birth, 
education,  or  dress ;  and  as  to  himself,  we  mUst 
let  his  parentage  alone.  If  he  be  the  son  of  a 
farmer  it  is  very  sufficient,  and  his  sister  may  very 
decently  be  chambermaid  to  the  squire's  wife. 
He  goes  about  on  working  days  in  a  grazier's 
•oat,  and  will  not  scruple  to  assist  his  workmen 
in  harvest  time.  He  is  usually  wary  and  thrif^, 
and  often  more  able  to  provide  for  a  numerous  ra* 
inily  than  some  of  ours  can  do  with  a  rectory  call- 
ed 300 1.  a  year.  His  daughters  shall  go  to  ser- 
vice, or  be  sent  apprentice  to  the  sempstress  of 
the  next  town ;  and  his  sons  are  put  to  honest 
trades.  This  is  the  usual  course  of  an  English 
country  vicar,  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  a 
year. 

As  to  the  clergy  of  our  own  kingdom,  their 
livings  are  generally  larger.  Not  originally,  or 
by  th?  bounty  of  princes,  parliaments,  or  chari- 
table endowments,  for  the  same  degradations  (and 
as  to  glebes,  a  much  greater)  have  been  made 
here,  biit,  by  the  destruction  and  desolation  in 
the  long  wars  between  the  invaders  and  the  na- 
tives; during  which  time  a  great  part  of  the  bi- 
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ishops"  lands^  and  almost  all  the  glebes,  were  lost 
in  the  confusion.  The  first  invaders  had  almost 
the  whole  kingdom  divided  among  them.  New 
invaders  succeeded,  and  drove  out  their  prede- 
cessors as  native  Irish.  These  were  expelled  by- 
others  who  came  after,  and  upon  the  same  pre- 
tensions. Thus  it  weiit  on  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  in  some  degree  even  to  our  own  me- 
mories. And  thus  it  will  probably  go  on,  although 
not  in  a  martial  way,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
For  not  only  the  purchasers  of  debentures  for- 
feited in  1641,  were  all  of  English  birth,  but  those 
after  the  restoration,  and  many  w;ho  came  hither 
even  since  the  revolution,  are  looked  upon  as  per- 
fect Irish;  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  aU 
wise  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  establishing  their  colonies,  by  which 
name  Ireland  is  very  absurdly  called. 

Under  these  distractions  the  conquerors  always 
seized  what  lands  they  could  with  little  ceremet 
ny,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  church  or  not : 
thus  the  glebes  were  almost  universally  exposed 
to  the  first  seizers,  and  could  never  be  recovered, 
although  the  grants,  with  the  particular  denomi- 
nations, are  manifest,  and  still  in  being.  The 
whole  lands  of  the  see  of  Waterford  were  wholly 
taken  by  one  family ;  the  like  is  reported  of  other 
bishoprics. 

King  James  the  First,  who  deserves  more  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  than  all  other  princes  put  to- 
gether, having  the  forfeitures  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
m  the  northern  parts  (I  think  commonly  called 
the  escheated  counties),  having  granted  some 
,  hundred  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  to  certain 
Scotch  and  English  favourites,  was  prevailed  on 
by  some  great  prelates,  to  grant  to  some  sees  in 
trie  north,  and  to  many  parishes  there,  certain 
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parcels  of  land  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  bi- 
shoprics, did  likewise  endow  many  parishes  with 
glebes  for  the  incumbents,  whereof  a  good  num- 
ber escaped  the  depredations  of  1641  and  1688; 
These  lands,  when  they  were  granted,  by  king 
James,  consisted  mostly  of  woody  ground,  where- 
with those  parts  of  this  island  were  then  overrun. 
This  is  well  known,  universally  allowed,  and  by 
some  in  part  remembered ;  the  rest  being,  in  some 
places,  not  stubbed  out  to  this  day.  And  the  va- 
lue of  the  lands  was  consequently  very  inconsi- 
derable, till  Scotch  colonies  came  over  in  swarms 
upon  great  encouragement,  to  make  them  habit- 
able; at  least  for  such  a  race  of  strong-bodied 
people,  who  came  hither  from  their  own  bleak 
barren  highlands,  as  it  were  into  a  paradise;  who 
soon  were  able  to  get  straw  for  their  bedding, 
instead  of  a  bundle  of  heath  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  sprinkled  with  water.  Here,  by  degrees,  they 
acquired  some  degree  of  politeness  and  civility, 
from  such  neighbouring  Irish  as  were  still  left 
after  Tyrone's  last  rebellion,  and  are  since  grown 
almost  entire  possessors  of  the  north.  Thus,  at 
length,  the  woods  being  rooted  up,  the  land  was 
brought  in,  and  tilled,  and  the  glebes,  which  could 
not  before  yield  two-pence  an  acre,  are  equal  to 
the  best,  sometimes  affording  the  minister  a  good 
demesne,  and  some  land  to  let. 

These  wars  and  desolations  in  their  natural  con- 
sequences, were  likewise  the  cause  of  another  ef- 
fect, I  mean  that  of  uniting  several  parishes  under 
one  incumbent  For,  as  the  lands  were  of  little 
value  by  the  want  of  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
them,  and  many  of  the  churches  levelled  to  the 
ground,  particularly  by  the  fanatic  zeal  of  those 
rebellious  saints  who  murdered  their  king,  de- 
stroyed the  church,  and  overthrew  monarchy  (for 
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all  which  there  is  a  humiliation  day  appointed  by 
law,  and  Soon  approaching) ;  so,  in  order  to  give 
a  tolerable  maintenance  to  a  minister,  and  the 
country  being  too  poor,  as  well  as  devotion  too 
low,  to  think  of  building  new  churches,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  repair  some  one  church  which 
had  least  suffered,  and  join  sometimes  three  or 
more,  enough  for  a  bare  support  to  s6me  clergy- 
man, who  knew  not  where  to  provide  himself 
better.  This  was  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  to 
prevent  heathenism,  as  well  as  popery,  from  over-^ 
running  the  nation.  The  consequence  of  these 
unions  was  very  different,  in  different  parts ;  for, 
in  the  north,  by  the  Scotch  settlement,  their  num-* 
bers  daily  increasing  by  new  additions  from  their 
own  country,  and  their  prolific  quality  peculiar 
to  northern  people ;  and,  lastly,  by  their  univer- 
sally feeding  upon  oats  (which  grain,  under  its 
several  preparations  and  denominations,  is  the 
Only  natural  luxury  of  that  hardy  people),  the 
value  of  tithes  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  at 
this  day,  I  confess,  several  united  parishes  ou^ht 
to  be  divided,  taking  in  so  great  a  compass,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  travel 
timely  to  their  own  parish  church,  or  their  little 
churches  to  contain  half  their  number,  though  the 
revenue  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  two,  or 
perhaps  three  worthy  clergymen  with  decency ; 
provided  the  times  mend,  or  that  they  were  ho- 
nestly dealt  with,  which  I  confess  is  seldom  the 
case.  I  shall  name  only  one,  and  it  is  the  deanery 
of  Derry ;  the  revenue  whereof,  if  the  dean  could 

fet  his  dues,  exceeding  that  of  some  bishoprics^ 
otb  by  the  compass  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
number  as  well  as  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  conveniency  of  exporting  their  com  to  Dub- 
lin and  foreign  parts ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  acci* 
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dental  discovery  of  marl  in  many  places  of  the 
several  parishes.  Yet  all  this  revenue  is  wholly 
founded  upon  corn,  for  I  am  told  there  is  hardly 
an  acre  of  glebe  for  the  dean  to  plant  and  build 
on. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  a  real  unfalca- 
tfed  revenue  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  a 
sufficient  incomie  for  a  country  dean  in  this  king- 
dom ;  and  since  the  rents  consist  wholly  of  tithes, 
two  parishes,  to  the  amount  of  that  value,  sh6uld 
be  united,  and  the  dean  reside  as  minister  in  that 
of  Down,  and  the  remaining  parishes  be  divided 
among  worthy  clergymen,  to  about  300 1.  a  year 
to  each.  The  deanery  of  Derry,  which  is  a  large 
city>  might  be  left  worth  800 1.  a  year,  and  Rapho 
according  as  it  shall  be  thought  proper.  These 
three  are  the  only  opulent  deaneries  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  consist  all  of 
tithes,  which  was  an  unhappy  expedient  in  the 
church,  occasioned  by  the  sacrilegious  robberies 
during  the  several  times  of  confusion  and  war ; 
insomuch  that  at  this  day  there  is  hardly  any  re- 
mainder left  of  dean  and  chapter  lands  in  Ireland, 
that  delicious  morsel  swallowed  so  greedily  in 
England,  under  the  fanatic  usurpations. 

As  to  the  present  scheme  of  a  bill  for  obliging 
the  clergy  to  residence,  now  or  lately  in  the  privy 
council,  I  know  no  more  of  the  particulars  than 
what  has  been  told  me  by  several  clergymen  of 
distinction ;  who  say,  that  a  petition  in  the  name 
of  them  all  has  been  presented  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant and  council,  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
their  council  against  the  bill,  and  that  the  peti- 
tion was  rejected,  with  some  reasons  why  it  was 
rejected ;  for  the  bishops  are  supposed  to  know 
best  what  is  proper  for  the  clergy.  It  seems  the 
bill  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  power  in  the 
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bishops,  with  consent  of  the  archbishop,  and  the 
patron,  to  take  off  from  any  parish,  whatever  it  is 
worth,  above  300 1.  a  year ;  and  this  to  be  done 
without  the  incumbent's  consent,  which  before 
was  necessary  in  all  divisions.  The  other  part  of 
the  bill  obliges  all  clergymen,  from  forty  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards,  to  reside,  and  build  a  house 
in  his  parish.  But  those  of  40 1.  are  remitted  till 
they  shall  receive  lOOl.  out  of  the  revenue  of  first- 
fruits  granted  by  her  late  majesty. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

UPON 

TWO  BILLS, 

4ENT  DOWN  VROM  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  HOUSE  01 
I«0RD8  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  HOUSE  OE  COMMONS  IN 
IRELAND,  RELATING  TO  THE  CLERGY. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  TEAR  1731. 


I  HAVE  often,  for  above  a  month  past,  desired 
some  few  clergymen,  who  are  pleased  to  visit  me, 
that  thejr  would  procure  an  extract  of  two  bills, 
brought  into  the  council  by  some  of  the  bishops, 
and  both  of  them  since  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords :  but  I  could  never  obtain  what  I  desired^ 
whether  by  the  forgetfulness  or  negligence  of 
those  whom  I  employed,  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
thing  itself.  Therefore,  if  I  shall  happen  to  mis- 
take in  any  fact  of  consequence,  I  desire  my  re- 
marks upon  it  may  pass  for  nothing ;  for  my  in- 
formation is  no  better  than  what  I  received  in 
words  from  several  divines,  who  seemed  to  agree 
with  each  other.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  any  one  single  prelate  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  am  a  stranger  to  their  characters, 
farther  than  as  common  fame  reports  them,  which 
is  not  to  be  depended  on;  therefore  I  cannot  be 
supposed  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  resentment. 
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I  esteem  their  functidns  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so  without  offence)  as  truly  apostolical,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian church. 

There  are  no  qualities  more  incident  to  the  frail- 
ty and  corruptions  of  human  kind,  than  an  indif- 
ference or  insensibility  for  other  men's  sufferings, 
and  a  sudden  forgetfulness  of  their  own  former 
humble  state,  when  they  rise  in  the  world.  These 
two  dispositions  have  not,  I  think,  any  where  so 
strongly  exerted  themselves,  as  in  the  order  of 
bishops  with  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy ;  for 
which  I  can  find  no  reasons,  but  such  as  naturally 
should  seem  to  operate  a  quite  contr?iry  way. 
The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  throughout  tne 
kingdom,  is  precarious  and  uncertain,  collected 
from  a  most  miserable  race  of  beggarly  farmers  j 
at  whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  defraud- 
ed. His  office,  as  rector  or  vicar,  if  it  be  duhjr 
executed,  is  vety  laborious.  As  soon  as  he  i$ 
promoted  to  a  bishopric,  the  scene  is  entirely 
and  happily  changed ;  his  revenues  are  large,  and 
as  surely  paid  as  those  of  the  king ;  his  whole 
business  is,  once  a  year,  to  receive  the  attendance^ 
the  submission,  and  the  proxy-money  of  all  his 
clergy,  in  whatever  part  of  the  diocese  he  shall 
please  to  think  most  convenient  for  himsel£ 
Neither  is  his  personal  presence  necessary,  for 
the  business  may  be  done  by  a  vicar^general.  The 
fatigue  of  ordination,  is  just  what  the  bishops 
please  to  ihake  it ;  and  as  matters  have  been  for 
some  time,  and  may  probably  remain,  the  fewer 
ordinations  the  better.  The  rest  of  their  visible 
office  consists,  in  the  honour  of  attending  parlia- 
ments  and  councils,  and  bestowing  preferments  in 
their  own  gifts ;  in  which  last  employnient,  and  in 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  courts,   the  labour 
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falls  to  their  vicars  general,  secretaries,  proctors, 
apparitors,  seneschals,  and  the  like.  Now,  I  say, 
in  so  quick  a  change,  whereby  their  brethren  in  a 
few  days  are  become  their  subjects,  it  would  be 
reasonable  at  least  to  hope  that  the  labour,  con- 
finement, and  subjection,  from  which  they  have 
so  lately  escaped,  like  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowler,  might  a  little  incline  them  to  remem- 
ber the  condition  of  those,  who  were  but  last 
week  their  equals,  probably  their  companions  or 
their  friends,  and  possibly  as  reasonable  expect- 
ants. There  is  a  known  story  of  colonel  Tidcomb, 
who,  while  he  continued  a  subaltern  officer,  was 
every  day  complaining  against  the  pride,  oppres- 
sion, and  hard  treatment  of  colonels  toward  their 
officers ;  yet  in  a  very  minutes  after  he  had  re- 
ceived his  commission  for  a  regiment,  walking 
with  a  friend  on  the  Mall,  he  confessed  that  the 
spirit  of  colonelship  was  coming  fast  upon  him: 
which  spirit  is  said  to  have  daily  increased  to  the 
hoiir  of  his  death. 

.  It  is  -true,  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  who  are 
promoted  to  bishoprics,  have  always  some  great 
advantages ;  either  that  of  rich  deaneries,  opulent 
and  multiplied  rectories  and  dignities,  strong  al- 
liances by  birth  or  marriage,  fortified  by  a  super- 
lative degree  of  zeal  and  loyalty:  but  however, 
they  were  all  at  first  no  more  than  young  begin- 
ners; and,  before  their  great  promotion,  were 
known  by  their  plain  Christian  names  among 
.their  old  companions,  the  middling  rate  of  cler- 
gymen ;  nor  could  therefore  be  strangers  to  their 
4Condition,  or  with  any  good  grace  forget  it  so 
soon,  as  it  has  too  often  happened. 

I  confess,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
any  body  of  men  acting  with  so  little  concert,  as 
our  clergy  have  done,  m  a  point  where  their  opi- 
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nions  appeared  to  be  unanimous  :  a  point,  wherein 
their  whole  temporal  support  was  concerned,  as 
well  as  their  power  of  serving  God  and  his  church, 
in  their  spiritual  functions.  This  has  been  imputed 
to  their  fear  of  disobliging,  or  hopes  of  farther 
favours  upon  compliance ;  because  it  was  observed, 
that  some  who  appeared  at  first  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  thought  fit  suddenly  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  usual  meetings :  yet  we  know  what  ex- 
pert solicitors  the  Quakers,  the  Dissenters,  and 
even  the  Papists,  have  sometimes  found,  to  drive 
a  point  of  advantage,  or  prevent  an  impending  evil. 

I  have  *not  seen  any  extract  from  the  two  bills 
introduced  by  the  bishops  into  the  privy  council ; 
where  the  clergy,  upon  some  failure  in  favour,  or 
through  the  timorousness  of  many  among  their 
brethren,  were  refused  to  be  heard  by  the  coun- 
cil. It  seems,  these  bills  were  both  returned, 
agreed  to  by  the  king  and  council  in  England, 
and  the  house  of  lords  has  with  great  expedition 
passed  them  both ;  and  it  is  said,  they  are  imme- 
diately to  be  sent  down  to  the  commons  for  their 
consent. 

The  particulars,  as  they  have  been  imperfectly 
reported  to  me,  arc  as  follow  : 

By  one  of  the  bills,  the  bishops  have  power  to 
oblige  the  country  clergy  to  build  a  mansion  house, 
upon  whatever  part  of  their  glebes  their  lord- 
ships shall  command  ;  and  if  the  living  be  above 
501.  a  year,  the  minister  is  bound  to  build,  after 
three  years,  a  house  that  shall  cost  one  year  and 
a  half's  rent  of  his  income.  For  instance,  if  a  cler- 
gyman with  a  wife  and  seven  children  gets  a  liv- 
ing of  551.  per  annum,  he  must,  after  three  years, 
build  a  house  that  shall  cost  771  10s.  and  must 
support  his  family,  during  the  time  the  bishop  shall 
appoint  for  the  building  of  it,  with  the  remainder. 
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But  if  the  living  be  under  501.  a  year^  the  minister 
shall  be  allowed  lOOl  out  of  the  first-fruits. 

But  there  is  said  to  be  one  circumstance  a  little 
extraordinary ;  that  if  there  be  a  single  spot  in 
the  glebe  more  barreto,  more  marshy,  more  expo* 
sed  to  the  winds,  more  distant  from  the  church, 
or  skeleton  of  a  church,  or  from  any  conveniency 
of  building ;  the  rector  or  vicar  may  be  obUged, 
by  the  caprice  or  pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build, 
under  pain  of  sequestration  (an  office  which  ever 
falls  into  the  most  knavish  hands)  upon  whatever 
point  his  lordship  shall  command ;  although  the 
farmers  have  not  paid  one  quarter  of  his  dues. 

I  believe,  under  the  present  distresses  of  the 
kingdom  (which  inevitably  without  a  miracle  must 
increaise  for  ever)  there  are  not  tea  country  cler- 
gymen in  Ireland,  reputed  to  possess  a  parish  of 
lOOL  per  annum,  who  for  some  ^rears  past  have 
actually  received  601.  and  that  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  ve3(ation.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss 
what  kind  of  valuators  the  bishops  will  make  use 
of;  and  whether  the  starving  vicar  shall  be  for- 
ced to  build  his  house  with  the  money  he  never 
received, 

The  other  bill,  which  passed  in  two  days  after 
the  former,  is  said  to  concern  the  division  of  pa- 
rishes into  as  many  parcels  as  the  bishop  shall 
think  fit,  only  leaving  3001.  a  year  to  the  mother 
church ;  which  3001.  b]r  another  act  passed  some 
years  ago,  they  can  divide  likewise,  and  crumble 
as  low  as  their  will  and  pleasure  will  dispose  them. 
So  that  instead  of  six  hundred  clergymen,  which,  I 
think,  is  the  usual  computation,  we  may  have  in 
a  small  compass  of  years,  almost  as  many  thou- 
sands to  live  with  decency  and  comfort,  provide 
for  their  children,  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
maintain  hospitality. 

VOL.  IX,  B 
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But  it  is  very  reasonable  to  hope,  and  heartily 
to  be  wished  by  all  those  who  have  the  least  regard 
to  our  holy  religion,  as  hitherto  estabhshed,  or  to 
a  learned,  pious,  diligent,  conversable  clergyman, 
or  even  to;  common  humanity,  that  the  honour- 
able house  of  commons  will,  in  their  great  wisdom, 
justice,  and  tenderness  to  innocent  men,  consider 
these  bills  in  another  light.  It  is  said  they  well 
know  this  kingdom  not  to  be  so  overstocked  with 
neighbouring  gentry,  but  a  discreet  learned  cler- 
gyman, with  a  competency  fit  for  one  of  his  edu- 
cation, may  be  an  entertaining,  a  useful,  and 
sometimes  a  necessary  companion.  That,  although 
such  a  clergyman  may  not  be  able  constantly  to 
find  beef  and  wine  for  his  own  family,  yet  he  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  afford  both  to  a  neigh- 
bour without  distressing  himself;  and  the  rather, 
because  he  may  expect  at  least  as  good  a  return. 
It  will  probably  be  considered,  that  in  many  deso- 
late parts,  there  may  not  be  always  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons,  considerable  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  commissions  of  the  peace,  which  se- 
veral of  the  clergy  now  supply,  much  better  than, 
a  little,  hedge,  contemptible,  illiterate  vicar  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
pedlar,  tailor,  or  miller,  can  be  presumed  to  do. 

The  landlords  and  farmers,  by  this  scheme,,  can 
find  no  profit,  but  will  certainly  be  losers.  For 
instance,  if  the  large  northern  livings  be  split  in- 
to a  dozen  parishes  or  more,  it  "will  be  very  neces- 
sary for  the  little  threadbare  gownman,  with  his 
wife,  his  proctor,  and  every  child  who  can  crawl, 
to  watch  the  fields  at  harvest  time,  for  fear  of  lo- 
sing a  single  sheaf,  which  he  could  not  afford  un- 
der peril  of  a  day's  starving  :  for,  according  to  the 
Scotch  proverb,  a  hungry  louse  bites  sore.  Thit 
would,  of  necessity,  breed  an  infinite  number  of 
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wrangles  and  litigious  suits  in  the  spiritual  courts ; 
and  put  the  wretched  pastor  at  perpetual  variance 
with  his  whole  parish.  But,  as  they  have  hither- 
to stood,  a  clergyman  established  in  a  competent 
living,  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  so  sharp, 
vigilant,  and  exacting.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  and  allowed,  that  the  clergy  round  the 
kingdom  think  themselves  well  treated,  if  they 
lose  only  one  single  third  of  their  legal  de- 
mands. 

The  honourable  house  may  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  conceive,  that  my  lords  the  bisnops  enjoy  as 
ample  a  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  will 
fully  suffice  to  answer  every  branch  of  their  office ; 
that  they  want  ho  laws  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
those  clergymen  over  whom  they  preside  ;  that  if 
non-residence  be  a  grievance,  it  is  the  patron's 
fault,  who  makes  not  a  better  choice,  or  caused 
the  plurality,  That  if  the  general  impartial  cha- 
racter of  persons  chosen  into  the  church,  had  been 
more  regarded,  and  the  motive  of  party,  alliance, 
kindred,  flatterers,  ill  judgment,  or  personal  fa- 
vour, regarded  less,  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
Elaints  of  non-residence,  want  of  care,  blameable 
ehaviour,  or  any  other  part  of  misconduct ;  not 
to  mention  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

I  could  name  certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown, 
whose  awkward,  spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  smirk- 
ing countenances,  the  very  tone  of  their  voices, 
and  an  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk,  without  one 
single  talent  for  any  one  office,  having  contrived 
to  get  good  preferment,  by  the  mere  force  of  flat- 
tery and  cringing:  for  which  two  virtues  (the 
only  two  virtues  they  pretend  to)  they  were,  how- 
ever, utterly  unqualified  :  and  whom,  if  I  were  in 
power,  although  they  were  iny  nephews,  or  had 
jnarried  ipy  nieces,  I  could  nevpr,  in  point  of  gpod 
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conscience  Or  honour,  have  recommended  to  a  cu- 
racy in  Connaught. 

The  honourable  house  of  commons  may  like- 
wise perhaps  consider,  that  the  gentry  of  this 
kingdom  differ  from  all  others  upon  earth,  being 
less  capable  of  employments  in  their  own  country, 
than  any  others  who  come  from  abroad ;  and  that 
most  of  them  have  little  expectation  of  providing 
for  their  younger  children,  otherwise  than  by  the 
church ;  in  which  there  might  be  some  hopes  of 
getting  a  tolerable  maintenance.  For,  after  the 
patrons  should  have  settled  their  sonis,  their  ne- 
phews, their  nieces,  their  dependants,  and  their 
followers  invited  over  from  the  other  side,  there 
would  still  remain  an  overplus  of  smaller  church 
preferments,  to  be  given  to  such  clergy  of  the  na- 
tion, who  shall  have  their  quantum  of*  whatever 
merit  may  be  then  in  fashion.  But  by  these  bills^ 
they  will  be  all  as  absolutely  excluded,  as  if  they 
had  passed  under  the  denomination  of  tories;  un- 
less they  can  be  contented  at  the  utmost  with  501. 
ayear;  which,  by  the  difficulties  of  collecting  tithes 
in  Ireland,  and  the  daily  increasing  miseries  of 
the  people,  will  hardly  rise  to  half  that  sum. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  divines  sent  over  hither 
to  govern  this  church,  have  not  seetned  to  con- 
sider the  difference  between  both  kingdoms,  with 
respect  to  the  inferior  clergy.  As  to  themselves 
indeed,  they  find  a  large  revenue  in  lands,  let  at 
one  quarter  value,  which  consequently  must  be 
paid  while  there  is  a  penny  left  among  us ;  and 
the  public  distress  so  little  affects  their  interests, 
that  their  fines  are  now  higher  than  ever :  they 
content  themselves  to  suppose,  that  whatever  a 
parish  in  said  to  be  worth,  comes  all  into  the  par- 
son's pocket. 

The  poverty  of  great  numbers  among  the  cler- 
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gy  of  England,  has  been  the  continual  complaint 
of  all  men  who  wish  well  to  the  church,  and  many 
schemes  have  been  thought  on  to  redress  it ;  yet 
an  English  vicar  of  40l.  a  year,  lives  much  more 
comfortably  than  one  of  double  the  value  in  Ire- 
land.    His  farmers,  generally  speaking,  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  him  his  full  dues  :  he  has  a  de- 
cent church  of  ancient  standing,  filled  every  Lord's 
day  with  a  large  congregation  of  plain  people, 
well  clad,  and  behaving  themselves  as  if  they  be- 
lieved in  God  and  Christ.  He  has  a  house  and  barn 
in  repair,  a  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows,  with  a 
garden  and  orchard.  No  guest  expects  more  from 
him  than  a  pot  of  ale  ;  he  lives  like  an  honest 
plain  farmer,  as  his  wife  is  dressed  but  little  better 
than  goody.     He  is  sometimes  graciously  invited 
by  the  squire,  where  he  sits  at  an  humble  distance : 
if  he  gets  the  love  of  his  people,  they  often  make 
him  little  useful  presents :  he  is  happy  by  being 
born  to  no  higher  expectation ;  for  he  is  usually 
the  son  of  some  ordinary  tradesman,  or  middling 
farmer.     His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his 
birth  and  education  ;  no  more  of  either,  than  what 
a  poor  hungry  servitor  can  be  expected  to  bring 
with  him  from  his  college.     It  would  be  tedious 
to  show  the  reverse  of  all  this,  in  our  distant  poor- 
er parishes  through  most  parts  of  Ireland,  where- 
in every  reader  may  make  the  comparison. 

Lastly,  the  honourable  house  of  commons  may 
consider,  whether  the  scheme  of  multiplying  beg- 
garly clergymen  through  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
must  all  have  votes  for  choosing  parliament  men 
(provided  they  can  prove  their  freeholds  to  be  worth 
40s.  per  annum,  ultra  reprisas)  may  not,  by  their 
numbers,  have  great  influence  upon  elections ;  be- 
ing entirelj"  under  the  dependence  of  their  bishops. 
For,  by  a  moderate  computation,  after  all  the  divi- 
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sion^  and  subdivisions  of  parishes,  that  my  lords^ 
the  bishops  have  power  to  make  by  their  new  laws, 
there  will,  as  soon  as  the  present  set  of  clergy  goes 
oflF,  be  raised  an  army  of  ecclesiastical  militants^ 
able  enough  for  any  kind  of  service,  except  that 
of  the  altar. 

I  am  indeed  in  some  concern  about  a.  fund  for 
building  a  thousand  or  two  churches,  wherein 
these  probationers  may  read  their  wall  lectures  ; 
and  begin  to  doubt  they  must  be  contented  with , 
barns;  which  barns  will  be  one  great  advancing 
»tep  toward  an  accommodation  with  our  true  pro- 
testant  brethren,  the  dissenters. 

The  scheme  of  encouraging  clergymen  to  build 
houses,  by  dividing  a  living  of  5001.  a-year  into 
ten  parts,  is  a  contrivance,  the  lueaulug  whereof 
has  got  "on  the  wrong  side  of  my  comprehension ; 
unless  it  may  be  argued,  that  bishops  build  no 
houses  because  they  are  so  rich ;  and  therefore  the 
inferior  clergy  will  certainly  build,  -  if  you  reduce 
them  to  beggary.  But  I  knew  a  very  rich  man  of 
quality  in  England,  who  could  never  be  persua-^ 
ded  to  keep  a  servant  out  of  livery ;  because  such 
servants  would  be  expensive,  and  apt,  in  time,  to 
look  like  gentlemen  :  whereas  the  others  were  rea^ 
dy  to  submit  to  the  basest  offices,  and  at  a  cheaper 
pennyworth  might  increase  his  retinue. 

I  hear,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  wise  men,  that 
before  these  bilk  pass  both  houses,  they  should  be 
sent'  back  to  England,  with  the  following  clauses 
inserted : 

First,  that  whereas  there  may  be  about  a  dozen 
double  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  those  bishoprics 
should  be  split,  and  givqn  to  different  persons ;  and 
.those  of  a  single  denomination  be  also  divided  into 
two,  three,  or  four  parts,  as  occasion  shall  require ; 
otherwise  there  may  be  a  question  started,  whether 
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:  twenty-two  prelates  cah  effectually  extend  their 
paternal  care,  and  unlimited  power,  for  the  pro- 
>tection  and  correction  of  so  great  a  number  of  spiri- 
.tual  subjects.  But  this  proposal  will  meet  with 
such  furious  objections,  that  I  shall  not  insist  up- 
on it :  for  I  well  remember  to  have  read,  what  a 
terrible  fright  the  frogs  were  in,  upon  a  report 
that  the  sun  was  going  to  marry. 

Another,  clause  should  be,  that  none  of  these 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  pounders  may  be  suf- 
fered to  marry,  under  the, penalty  of  immediate  de- 
privation ;  their  marriages  declared  null,  and  their 
children  bastards:  for  some  desponding  people 
take  the  kingdom  to  be  in  no  condition*  of  encou- 
raging  so  numerous  a  breed  of  beggars. 
.  A  third  clause  will  be  necessary,  tha,t  these  hum- 
ble gentry  should  be  absolutely  disqualified  from 
giving  votes  in  elections  for  parliament  men. 

Others  add  a  fourth ;  which  is,  a  clause  of  iiv 
dulgeijce,  that  these  reduced  divines  may  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  any  lawful  ways  of  living,  which 
will  not  call  them  too  often  or  too  far  from  theii 
spiritual  offices ;  for,  unless  I  misapprehend,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  episcopal  ordination.  For 
example  ;  they  may  be  lappers  of  linen,  bailiffs  of 
the  manor;  they  may  let  blood,  or  apply  plasters 
for  three  miles  round ;  they  may  get  a  dispensa- 
tion to  hold  the  clerkship. and  sextonship  of  their 
own  parish  in  commendam.  Their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters may  make  shirts  for  the  neighbourhood ;  or, 
if  a  barrack  be  near,  for  the  soldiers :  in  linen  coun- 
tries they  may  card  and  spin,  and  keep  a  few 
looms  in  the  house ;  they  may  l^t  lodgings,  and 
sell  a  pot  of  ale  without  doors,  but  not  at  home,  ^ 
unless  to  sober  company,  and  at  regular  hours.  It 
is  by  some  thought  a  little  hard,  that  in  an  affair 
of  the  last  consequence  to  the  very  being  of  the 
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clergy  in  the  j)oints  of  liberty  and  property,  as 
well  as  in  their  abilities  to  perform  their  duty, 
this  whole  reverend  body,  who  are  the  establish- 
ed instructors  of  the  nation  in  Christianity  and  mo- 
ral virtues,  and  are  the  only  persons  concerned, 
should  be  the  sole  persons  not  consulted.  Let  any 
scholar  show  the  like  precedent  in  Christendom, 
for  twelve  hundred  years  past.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  settling  or  selling  an  estate  in  a  private 
family,  is  never  passed,  until  all  parties  give  con- 
sent. But  in  the  present  case  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  is,  as  themselves  apprehend,  determi- 
ned to  utter  ruin,  without  once  expecting  or  ask- 
ing their  opinion  ;  and  this  by  a  scheme  contri- 
ved only  by  one  part  of  the  convocation,  while  the 
other  part,  which  has  been  chosen  in  the  usual 
forms,  wants  only  the  regal  permission  to  assem- 
ble, and  consult  about  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
^  their  predecessors  have  always  done  in  former 
ages  :  where  it  is  presumed,  the  lower  house  has 
a  power  of  proposing  canons,  and  a  negative  voice, 
as  well  as  the  upper.  And  God  forbid  (say  these 
objectors)  that  there  should  be  a  real  separate 
interest  between  the  bishops  and  clergy,  any  more 
than  there  is  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  king 
and  his  people,  or  Christ  and  his  church. 

It  seems  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill,  that  no 
parish  shall  be  cut  into  scraps  without  the  consent 
of  several  persons,  who  can  be  no  sufferers  in  the 
matter ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  clergy  lay  much 
weight  on  this  caution ;  because  they  argue,  that 
the  very  persons  from  whom  these  bills  took  their 
rise,  will  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  decision, 

I  do  not  by  any  means  conceive  the  crying  sin 
of  the  clergy  in  this  kingdom  to  be  that  of  non- 
residence.  I  am  sure,  it  is  many  degrees  less  so 
here  than  in  England,  unless  the  possession  of  plu* 
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ralities  may  pass  under  that  name;  and  if  this  be 
a  fault,  it  is  well  known  to  whom  it  must  be  im- 
puted: I  believe,  upon  a  fair  inquiry  (and  I  hear 
an  inquiry  is  to  be  made)  they  will  appear  to  be 
most  pardonably  few ;  especially,  considering  how 
many  parishes  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  upon  any  reasonable  terms  to  find  a 
place  of  habitation.  And  therefore,  God  knows 
whether  my  lords  the  bishops  will  be  soon  able  to 
convince  the  clergy,  or  those  who  have  any  regard 
for  that  venerable  body,  that  the  chief  motive  iu 
their  lordships'  minds,  by  procuring  these  bills,  was 
to  prevent  the  sin  of  non-residence ;  while  the 
universal  opinion  of  almost  every  clergyman  in  the 
kingdom,  without  distinction  of  party,  taking  in 
even  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  sufferers^ 
stands  directly  against  them. 

If  some  livings  in  the  north  may  be  justly 
thought  too  large  a  compass  of  land,  which  makes 
it  inconvenient  for  the  remotest  inhabitants  to  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  church,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, may  be  true,  no  reasonable  clergyman 
would  oppose  a  proper  remedy  by  particular  acts 
of  parliament. 

'*Thus,  for  instance,  the  deanery  of  Down,  a  coun- 
try deanery  I  think  without  a  cathedral,  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  a  union  of  parishes  joined  toge- 
ther in  a  time  when  the  land  lay  waste  and  thinly 
inhabited,  since  those  circumstances  are  so  prodi- ' 
giously  changed  for  the  better,  may  properly  be 
lessened,  leaving  a  decent  competency  to  the 
dean,  and  placing  rectories  in  the  remaining 
churches,  which  are  now  served  only  by  stipendi- 
ary curates. 

The  case  may  be  probably  the  same  in  other 
parts:  and  such  a  proceeding,  discreetly  mana- 
ged, would  be  truly  for  the  good  of  the  church. 
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For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  dean  and  chap* 
ter  lands,  which^  in  England,  were  all  seized  un-^ 
der  the  fanatic  usurpation,  are  things  unknown 
in  Ireland,  having  been  long  ravished  from  the 
church  by  a  succession  of  confusions,  and  tithes 
applied  in  their  stead  to  support  that  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

The  late  archbishop  of  Dublin,  *  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  of  encouraging  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese to  residence :  when  a  lease  had  run  out  seven 
years  or  more,  he  stipulated  with  the  tenant  to  re- 
sign up  twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  it  lay  convenient,  without  less- 
ening his  former  rent,  and  with  no  great  abate- 
ment of  the  fine ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  parts  near 
Dubliuj  where  land  is  at  the  highest  rates,  leaving 
a  small  chiefry  for  the  minister  to  pay,  hardly  a 
sixth  part  of  the  value.  I  doubt  not,  that  almost 
every  bishop  in  the  kingdom  may  do  the  same  ge- 
nerous act,  with  less  damage  to  their  sees  than  his 
late  grace  of  Dublin;  much  of  whose  lands  were 
out  in  fee  farms,  or  leases  for  lives  t  and  I  am  sor- 
ry that  the  good  example  of  such  a  prelate  has  not 
been  followed. 

But  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy's  friends  caYi- 
not  hitherto  reconcile  themselves  to  this  project; 
which  they  call  a  levelling  principle,  that  must  in- 
evitably root  out  the  seeds  of  all  honest  emula- 
tion, the  legal  parent  of  the  greatest  virtue  and 
niost  generous  actions  among  men ;  but  which,  in 
the  general  opinion  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
my  own)  will  never  more  have  room  to  exert  it- 
self in  the  breast  of  any  clergyman  whom  this 
kingdom  shall  produce. 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  William  King. 
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But,  whether  the  consequences  of  these  bills 
may,  by  the  virtues  and  frailties  of  future  bishops, 
sent  over  hither  to  rule  the  church,  terminate  in 
good  or  evil,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine, 
since  God  can  work  the  former  out  of  the  latter. 
However,  one  thing  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  to  the  mi-» 
liute  I  am  now  writing,  there  never  was  a  prece- 
dent of  such  a  proceeding ;  much  less  was  it  to 
be  feared,  hoped,  or  apprehended,  from  such  hands 
in  any  Christian  country ;  and  so  it  may  pass  for 
more  than  a  phoenix  ;  because  it  has  risen  without 
any  assistance  from  the  ashes  of  its  sire. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  dissenters  at  the 
hearing  of  this  cause,  is  what,  I  am  told,  has  not 
been  charged  to  the  account  of  their  prudence  or 
moderation ;  because  that  action  has  been  censu- 
red as  a  mark  of  triumph  and  insult  before  thef 
victory  is  complete ;  since  neither  of  these  bills 
has  yet  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  some 
are  pleased  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  they 
may  be  rejected.  Neither  do  I  hear,  that  there 
is  an  enacting  clause  in  either  of  the  bills,  to  ap- 
ply any  part  of  the  divided  or  subdivided  tithes 
toward  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  sectaries.-^- 
So  that  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  gratified  like 
him,  who,  after  having  been  kicked  down  stairs, 
took  comfort  when  he  saw  his  friend  kicked  down 
after  him^ 

I  have  heard  many  more  objections  against  se- 
veral particulars  of  both  these  bills  ;  but  they  are 
of  a  high  nature,  and  carry  such  dreadful  inuen- 
does,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them  ;  resolving  to 
give  no  offence,  because  I  well  know  how  obnox- 
ious I  have  long  been  (although  I  conceive  with- 
out any  fault  of  my  own)  to  the  zeal  and  princi- 
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pies  of  those,  who  place  all  difference  in  ojpiriioii 
concerning  public  matters,  to  the  score  ot  disaf- 
fection ;  whereof  I  am  at  least  as  innocent  as  the 
loudest  of  my  detractors. 

Dublin,  Feb.  24.  1731-2. 
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SOME 

REASONS 

AGAIKST 

THE  BILL  FOR  SETTLING  THE  TITHE 

'  OP 

HEMP,  FLAX,  &c.  BY  A  MODUS.* 


The  clergy  did  little  expect  to  have  any  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  present  house  of  com^ 


*  In  1733,  a  bill  was  presented  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  flax,  by  which  (ih  imitation  of  a 
similar  regulation  in  England)  it  was  provided,  that  the  tithe  upon 
that  production  should  be  commuted  for  a  certain  modus,  or  com* 
position  in  money.  As  flax  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Ireland, 
the  loss  which  the  clergy' of  that  kingdom  must  have  sustained, 
by  the  proposed  commutation,  especially  in  the  course  of  years, 
must  have  been  very  great.  Accordingly,  a  petition  was  present- 
ed, subscribed  by  our  author,  Dr  John  Stewart,  Daniel  Jackson, 
John  Grattan,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  pray- 
ing to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  bill,  liot  satisfied  with 
this  interference,  the  dean  arranged  his  arguments  against  the  pro* 
posed  plan  of  a  modus,  in  the  shape  of  the  following  pamphlet ; 
nor  did  his  usual  weapon,  satire,  remain  sheathed  upon  the  occa* 
$ion.  For  this  bill,  with  the  resistance  made  to  the  tithe  of  pas- 
turage, called  agistment,  occasioned  his  bitterest  and  last  poetical 
diatribe,  entitled  The  Legion  Club. 

The  opposition  to  thebill  proved  so  effectual,  that  it  was  dropped. 
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mons ;  who,  in  the  last  session,  were  pleased  to 
throw  out  a  bill*  sent  them  from  the  lords,  which 
that  reverend  body  apprehended  would  be  very 
injurious  to  them,  if  it  passed  into  a  law ;  and  who, 
in  the  present  session,  defeated  the  arts  and  en- 
deavours of  schismatics  to  repeal  the  sacramental 
test. 

For  although  it  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  former  of  those  bills  might,  by  its  ne-r 
cessary  consequences,  be  very  displeasing  to  the 
lay  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  for  many  reasons 
purely  secular ;  and  that  this  last  attempt  for  re-: 
pealing  the  te$t  did  much  more  affect  at  present 
the  temporal  interest  than  the  spiritual;  yet  the 
whole  body  of  the  lower  clergy  have,  upon  both 
those  occasions,  expressed  equal  gratitude  to  that 
honourable  house  for  their  justice  and  steadiness, 
as  if  the  clergy  alome  were  to  receive  the  benefit. 

It  must  needs  be  therefore  a  great  addition  to 
the  clergy's  grief,  that  such  an  assembly  as  th^ 
present  house  of  commons,  should  now,  with  an 
expedition  more  than  usual,  agree  to  a  bill  for 
encouraging  the  linen  manufacture,  with  a  claus^ 
whereby  the  church  is  to  lose  two  partsi  ip,  three 
of  the  legal  tithe  in  flax:  and  hemp. 

Some  reasons  why  the  clergy  think  such  a  law 
will  be  a  great  hardship  tipon  them  are,  I  con- 
ceive, those  that  follow.  I  shall  venture  to  enu- 
merate them,  with  all  defereuce  due  to  that  ho' 
laourable  assembly. 

First,  the  clergy  suppose  that  they  have  not, 
by  any  fault  or  demerit,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  nation's,  represeutatives :  neither  can  the 
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declared  loyalty  of  the  present  set,  from  the 
highest  prelate  to  the  lowest  vicar,  be  in  the 
least  disputed :  because  there  are  hardly  ten  cler- 
gymen through  the  whole  kingdom,  for  more  than 
nineteen  years  past,  who  have  not  been  either 
preferred  entirely  upon  account  of  their  declared 
affection  to  the  Hanover  line,  or  higher  promoted 
as  the  due  reward  of  the  same  merit. 

There  is  not  a  landlord  in  the  whole  kingdom 
residing  some  part  of  the  year  at  his  country  seat, 
who  is  not  in  his  own  conscience  fully  convin- 
ced, that  the  tithes  of  his  minister  have  gradually 
sunk  for  some  years  past  one  third,  or  at  least  one 
fourth,  of  their  former  value,  exclusive  of  all 
Bonsolvencies. 

The  payment  of  tithes  in  this  kingdom  is  sub- 
ject to  so  many  frauds,  brangles,  and  other  diffi- 
culties, not  only  from  papists  and  dissenters,  but 
even  from  those  who  profess  themselves  protes- 
tants,  that,  by  the  expense,  the  trouble,  and 
vexation  of  collecting  or  bargaining  for  them, 
they  are,  of  all  other  rents,  the  most  precarious, 
uncertain,  and  ill  paid. 

The  landlords  in  most  parishes  expect,  as  a 
compliment,  that  they  shall  pay  little  more  than 
half  the  value  of  the  tithes  for  the  lands  thev  hold 
in  their  own  hands ;  which  often  consist  of  larg^ 
domains ;  and  it  is  the  minister's  interest  to  make 
them  easy  upon  that  article,  when  he  considers 
what  influence  those  gentlemen  have  upon  their 
tenants. 

The  clergy  cannot  but  think  it  extremely  se- 
vere, that  in  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture, they  alone  must  be  the  sufferers,  who 
can  least  afford  it.  If,  as  I  am  told,  there  be  a 
tax  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  paid  by  the 
public,  for  a  farther  encouragement  to  the  said 
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manufacture,  are  not  the  clergy  equal  sharers  in 
the  charge  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects? 
What  satisfactory  reason  can  be  therefore  given,  ^ 
why  they  aloue  should  bear  the  whole  additional 
weight,  unless  it  will  be  alleged  that  their  pro- 
|>erty  js  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the  proper- 
ties of  other  men?  They  acquire  their  own  small 
pittance,  by  at  least  as  honest  means,  as  their 
neighbours,  the  landlords,  possess  their  estates ; 
and  have  been  always  supposed,  except  in  rebel- 
lious or  fanatical  times,  to  have  as  good  a  title : 
for  no  families  now  in  being  can  show  a  more  an- 
cient. Indeed,  if  it  be  true,  that  some  persons 
(I  hope  they  were  not  many)  were  seen  to  laugh 
when  the  rights  of  the.  clergy  were  mentioned ; 
in  this  case,  an  opinion  may  possibly  be  soon  ad- 
vanced, that  they  have  no  rights  at  all.  And  this 
is  likely  enough  to  gain  ground,  in  proportion  as 
the  contempt  of  all  religion  shall  increase,  which 
is  already  in  a  very  forward  way. 

It  is  said,  there  will  be  also  added  to  this  bill 
a  clause  for  diminishing  the  tithe  of  hops,  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  that  useful  plant  among  us:  and 
here  likewise  the  load  is  to  lie  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  clergy,  while  the  landlords  reap 
all  the  benefit.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  foresee 
where  such  proceedings  are  likely  to  stop ;  or 
whether  by  the  same  authority,  in  civil  times,  a 
parliament  may  not  as  justly  challenge  the  same 
power  in  reducing  all  things  titheabJe,  not  below 
the  tenth  part  of  the  product  (which  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  clergy's  equitable  right),  but  from  a 
tenth  part  to  a  sixtieth  or  eightieth,  and  from 
thence  to  nothing.  ^ 

I  have  heard  it  granted  by  skilful  persons,  that 
the  practice  of  taxing  the  clergy  by  parliament, 
without  their  own  consent,  is  a  new  thing,  not 
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much  above  the  date'  of  seventy  years :  before* 
which  period,  in  times  of  peace,  they  always  tax- 
ed themselves.  But  things  are  extremely  altered 
at  present :  it  is  not  now  sufficient  to  tax  them  in 
common  with  their  fellow  subjects,  without  im- 
posing an  additional  tax  upon  them,  from  which, 
or  from  any  thing  equivalent,  all  their  fellow  sub- 
jects are  exempt;  and  this  in  a  country  profess- 
ing Christianity. 

TTie  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  throughout  this 
kingdom,  have  been  stripped  of  their  glebes,  by 
the  confusion  of  times,  by  violence,  fraud,  oppres- 
sion, and  other  unlawful  means ;  all  which  glebes 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  So  that  they 
now  are  generally  forced  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
landlords,  for  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  their  pa- 
rishes, at  a  most  exorbitant  rent,  and  usually  for 
a  short  term  of  years,  whereon  to  build  a  house, 
and  enable  them  to  reside.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  I  am  a  witness,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally more  constant  residents,  than  their  bre- 
thren in  England;  where  the  meanest  vicar  has  a 
convenient  dwelling,  with  a  barn,  a  garden,  and 
a  field  or  two  for  his  cattle ;  beside  the  certainty 
of  his  little  income  from  honest  farmers,  able  and 
willing  not  only  to  pay  him  his  dues,  but  likewise 
to  make  him  presents,  according  to  their  ability, 
for  his  better  support.  In  all  which  circumstances 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  meet  with  a  treatment  di- 
rectly contrary. 

It  is  hoped  the  honourable  house  will  consider, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ill-minded,  ava- 
ricious, or  cunning  clergyman,  to  do  the  least  injus- 
tice to  the  meanest  cottager  in  his  parish,  in  any 
bargain  for  tithes,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues. 
He  can  at  the  utmost  only  demand  to  have  his 
tithe$  fairly  laid  out;  and  does  not  once  in  ahun-* 
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dred  times  obtain  his  demand.  But  every  tenant, 
from  the  poorest  cottager,  to  the  most  substantial 
farmer,  can,  and  generally  does,  impose  upon  the 
minister,  by  fraud,  by  theft,  by  lies^  by  perjuries, 
by  insolence,  and  sometimes  by  force ;  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  vigilance  and  skill  of  him- 
self and  his  proctor ;  insomuch  that  it  is  allow- 
ed, that  the  clergy  in  general  receive  little  more 
than  one  half  of  their  legal  dues ;  not  including 
the  charges  they  are  at  in  collecting  or  bargaining 
for,  them. 

The  land  rents  of  Ireland  are  computed  to  about 
two  millions,  whereof  one  tenth  amounts  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  beneficed  clergy- 
men, excluding  those  of  this  city,  are  not  reckon- 
ed to  be  above  five  hundred ;  by  which  computa- 
tion they  should  each  of  them  possess  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  if  those  tithes  were  equally 
divided,  although  in  well  cultivatied  corn  countries 
it  ought  to  be  more ;  whereas  they  hardly  receive 
one  half  of  that  sum,  with  great  defalcations,  and 
in  very  bad  payments.    There  are  indeed  a  few 
glebes  in  the  north  pretty  considerable;  but  if 
these,  and  all  the  rest,  were  in  like  manner  equally- 
divided,  they  would  not  add  five  pounds  a  year 
to  every  clergyman.   Therefore,  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  clergy  in  general  among  us  be  justly 
liable  to  envy,  or  able  to  bear  a  heavy  burden, 
which  neither  the  nobility,  nor  gentry,  nor  trades- 
men, nor  farmers,  will  touch  with  one  of  their 
fingers ;  this,  1  say,  is  submitted  to  the  honour- 
able house. 

One  terrible  circumstance  in  this  bill  is,  that  of 
turning  the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp,  into  what  th^ 
lawyers  call  i  modus,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of 
a  tenth  part  of  the  product.  And  by  this  prac- 
tice of  claiming  a  modus  in  many  parishes  by  aH' 
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(if nt  cn^tom,  the  clergy  in  both  kingdoms  have 
V^p  ajiiioftt  incredible  sufferers.  Thus,  in  tho 
present  Q9se,  the  tithe  of  a  tpleirable  acre  of  flax, 
which  by  a  medium  is  wprthi  twelve  shillings,  is 
by  the  pFe$&ent  bill  reduced  to  four  shillings.  Nei- 
ther {s  tkh  the  worst  part  in  a  modus;  every  de* 
terminate  9um  must  in  procf  ss  of  time  sink  from 
a  fourth  to  a  four  and  twentieth  part,  or  a  great 
deal  lo  wer,  by  that  necessary  fall  attenjding  the  va* 
lue  6f  money ;  which  is  now  at  least  nine  tenths 
lower  all  over  Europe,  than  it  was  four  hundred 
years  ago,  by  a  gradual  decline ;  and  even  a  third 
part  at  least,  within  our  own  memories,  in  pur-^ 
chai^ii^  almost  every  thing  required  for  the  ne<* 
cessitie$  or  qonveniencies  of  life ;  as  any  gentle- 
man can  attest,  who  has  kept  house  for  twenty 
years  past  And  this  will  equally  affect  poor 
countries  as  well  as  rich.  For,  although  I  look 
upQii  it  as  an  impossibility  that  this  kingdom 
ynould  ever  thrive  under  its  present  disadvantages^ 
which^  without  a  miracle,  must  still  increase ;  yet, 
when  the  whole  cash  of  the  nation  shall  sink  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  must,  in  all  our  traffic 
abf Ofuj,  either  of  import  or  export,  go  hy  the  ge^ 
Herat  rate,  at  which  money  is  valued  in  those 
countries,  that  enjoy  the  common  privileges  of 
humait  kiod-  For  this  reason  no  corporation  (if 
the  clergy  may  presume  to  call  themselves  one) 
should  by  any  means  grant  away  their  properties 
in  ijerpetuity,  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever, 
which  is  a  rock  that  many  corporations  have  split 
upon,  to  their  great  impoverishment,  and  some* 
times  to  their  utter  undoing :  because  they  are 
auppQsed  to  subsist  for  ever,  and  because  no  de- 
termination of  money  is  of  any  certain  perpetual 
intrinsic  vilue.  This  is  known  enough  in  £ng^ 
land,  wh^e  estates  let  for  ever,  some  hu^idred 
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years  ago,  by  several  ancient  noble  families,  do 
not  at  this  present  pay  their  posterity  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  they  are  now  worth  at  an  easy  rent. 
,  A  tax  affecting  one  part  of  a  nation,  which  al- 
ready bears  its  fall  share  in  all  parliamentary  im- 
positions, cannot  possibly  be  just,  except  it  be 
inflicted  as  a  punisnment  upon  that  body  of  men 
which  is  taxed,  for  some  great  demerit  or  danger 
to  the  public  apprehended  from  those  upon  whom, 
it  is  laid:  thus  the  papists  and  nonjurors  have 
been  doubly  taxed,  for  refusing  to  give^  proper 
securities  to  the  government;  which  cannot  be 
objected  against  the  clergy.  And  therefore,  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  with 
a  preface,  showing  wherein  they  have  offended, 
and  for  what  disaffection  or  other  crime  they  are 
punished. 

If  an  additional  excise  upon  ale,  or  a  duty  upon 
flesh  and  bread  were  to  be  enacted,  neither  the  vic- 
tualler, butcher,  or  baker,  would  bear  any  more  of 
the  charge  than  for  what  themselves  consumed, 
but  it  would  be  an  equal  general  tax  through  the 
whole  kingdom  :  whereas,  by  this  bill,  the  clergy 
alone  are  avowedly  condemned  to  be  deprived  of 
their  ancient,  inherent,  undisputed  rights,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  a  manufacture,  by  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  are  supposed  to  be  gainers. 

This  bill  is  directly  against  Magna  Charta ; 
whereof  the  first  clause  is,  for  confirming  the  in- 
violable rights  of  holy  church ;  as-wcU  as  contrary 
to  the  oath  taken  by  all  our  kings  at  their  coro- 
nation, where  they  swear  to  defend  and  protect 
the  church  in  all  its,  rights. 

A  tax  laid  upon  employments  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  The  possessors  of  civil  and  military 
employments  are  no  corporation ;  neither  are  they 
any  part  of  our  constitution ;  their  salaries,  pay, 
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and  perquisites  are  all  changeable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  prince  who  bestows  them,  although  the  ar- 
my be  paid  from  funds  raised  and  appropriated  by 
the  legislature.  But  the  clergy,  as  they  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  expect,  lio  they  desire  no  more  than 
their  ancient  legal  dues  2  only  indeed  with  the  re- 
moval of  many  grievous  impediments  in  the  col- 
lection of  thenl :  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
must  wait  for  until  more  favourable  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  have  already,  of  their  own 
acicord,  shown  great  indulgence  to  their  people  up- 
on this  very  article  of  flax,  seldom  taking  above  a 
fourth;  part  of  their  tithe  for  small  parcels,  and 
oftentimes  nothing  at  all  from  new  beginners ; 
waiting  with  patience  until  the  farmers  were 
able,  and  until  greater  quantities  of  land  were 
employed  in  that  part  of  husbandry ;  never  sus- 
pecting that  their  good  intentions  should  be  per- 
verted, in  so  singular  a  manner,  to  their  detri- 
ment, by  that  very  assembly,  which,  during  the 
time  that  convocations  (which  are  an  original  part 
of  our  constitution,  ever  since  Christianity  be- 
came national  among  us)  are  thought  fit  to  be  sus- 
pended, God  knows  for  what  reason,  or  from  what 
provocations :  I  say  from  that  very  assembly,  who, 
during  the  intervals  of  convocations,  should  ra- 
ther be  supposed  to  be  guardians  of  the  rights  and 
properties  of  the  clergy, .  than  to  make  thfe  least 
attempt  upon  either. 

I  have  not  heard  upon  inquiry,  that  any  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  among  us  without  doors 
are  called  the  court  party,  discover  the  least  zeal 
in  this  affair.  If  they  had  thoughts  to  interpose, 
it  might  be  conceived  they  would  show  their  dis- 
pleasure against  this  bill,  which  must  very  much 
lessen  the  value  of  the  king's  patronage  upon  pro 
motion  to  vacant  sees,  in  the  disposJal  of  d^aneries,^ 
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^nd  other  considerable  prefennetits  in  the  churchy 
which  are  in  the  donation  of  the  crown ;  where-* 
by  the  viceroys  will  have  fewer  good  preferments 
to  bestow  on  their  dependants,  as  well  as  upon 
the  kindred  of  members,  who  may  have  a  suffi<« 
cient  stock  of  that  sort  of  merit,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  may  in  future  times  most  prevail. 

The  dissenters,  by  not  succeeding  in  their  en« 
deavours  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  test,  have  lost 
nothing,  but  continue  in  a  full  enjoyment  of  their 
toleration  ;  while  the  clergy,  without  giving  the 
least  offence,  are,  by  this  bill,  deprived  of  a  con*- 
siderable  branch  of  their  ancient  legal  rights,, 
whereby  the  schismatical  party  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  gratifying  their  revenge — hoc  Graii  wbi- 
ere. 
The  farmer  will  find  no  relief  bv  this  fmdu^y  be« 
'^  cause,  when  his  present  lease  shall  expire,  his 
^  landlord  will  infallibly  raise  the  rent  in  an  equal 
proportion  upon  every  part  of  land  where  flax  is 
sown,  and  have  so  much  a  better  security  for 
payment  at  the  expence  of  the  clergy, 
^vlf  we  judge  by  things  past,  it  little  avails  that 
this  bill  is  to  be  limited  to  a  certain  time  of  ten^ 
twenty,  or  thirty  years.  For  no  landlord  will  ever 
consent  that  a  law  shall  expire,  by  which  he  finds 
himself  a  gainer ;  and  of  tnis  there  are  many  ex^ 
amples,  as  well  in  England,  as  in  this  kingdom. 

The  great  end  of  this  bill  is,  by  proper  encou- 
ragement, to  extend  tho.  linen  manufacture  into 
those  counties  where  it  has  hitherto  been  little 
cultivated:  but  this  encouragement  of  lessening 
the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp,  is  one  of  Such  a  kind, 
as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  nave  a  directly  contrary 
effect.  Because,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  set 
of  men  has,  for  their  number  and  fortunes,  been 
more  industrious  and  successful  than  the  clergy^ 
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in  mtroducing  that  manufacture  into  places  which 
were  unacquainted  with  it;  by  persuading  their 
bepple  to  sow  flax  and  hemp,  by  procuring  seed 
for  them,  and  by  having  them  mstructed  m  thie 
management  thereof;  and  this  they  did^  not  with** 
out  reasonable  hopes  of  increasing  the  value  of 
their  parishes  after  some  time,  as  well  as  of  pro*- 
moting  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  if  this  ftuh 
dus  should  take  place,  the  clergy  will  be  so  far 
from  gaining,  that  they  will  become  losers  by 
their  extraordinary  care,  by  having  their  best 
arable  lands  turned  to  flax  and  hemp,  which  are 
reckoned  great  impoverishers  of  land:  they  canr 
not  therefore  be  blamed,  if  they  should  show  as 
much  seal  to  prevent  its  being  mtroduced  or  im* 
proved  in  their  parishes,  as  they  hitherto  have 
showed  in  the  introducing  and  improving  of  it.<-^ 
This,  I  am  told,  some  of  them  have  already  de- 
clared; at  least  so  far  as  to  resolve  not. to  give 
themselves  any  more  trouble  than  other  men 
about  promoting  a  manufacture,  by/the  success  of 
which,  they  only  of  all  men  are  to  be  suflbrers. 
Perhaps  the  givmg  even  a  farther  encouragement 
than  the  law  does,  as  it' now  stands,  to  a  set  of 
men,  who  might,  on  many  accounts,  be  so  useful 
to  this  purpose,  would  be  no  bad  method  of  ha- 
ving the  great  end  of  the  bill  more  effectually  an- 
swered ;  but  this  is  what  they  are  far  from  desi- 
ring :  all  they  petition  for,  is  no  more  than  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects. 

If  this  modus  of  paying  by  the  acre  be  to  pass 
into  a  law,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  same 
law  would  not  only  appoint  one  or  more  sworn 
surveyors  in  each  parish  to  measure  the  lands,  on 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  sown,  but  also  settle  the 
price  of  surveying,  and  determine  whether  the  in- 
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cumbent  of  fai^mer  is  to  pay  for  each  annual  sur-* 
vey.  Without  something  of  this  kind  there  must 
constantly  be  disputes  between  them,  and  the 
neighbouring  justiees  of  peace  must  be  teased  as 
often  as  those  disputes  happen. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  a  paper  was  sent 
to  me  with  several  reasons  against  the  bill,,  some 
whereof,  although  they  have  been  already  touch- 
ed, are  put  in  a  better  light,  and  the  rest  did  not 
occur  to  me.  I  shall  deliver  them  in  the  author's 
own  words. 

I.  .That  tithes  are  the  patrimony  of  the  church; 
and,  if  not  of  divine  original,  yet  at  least  of  great 
antiquity. 

II.  That  all  purchases  and  leases  of  tithcable 
lands  for  many  centuries  past  have  been  made 
and  taken,  subject  to  the  demand  of  tithes,  aiid 
those  lands  sold  and  taken  just  so  much  the  cheap- 
er on  that  account. 

III.  That  if  any  lands  are  exempted  from 
tithes,  or  the  legal  demands  pf  such  tithes  lessen- 
.ed  by  act  of  parliament,  so  much  value  is  taken 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  tithes,  and  vested  in 
the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  or  Jiis  head  tenants. 

ly.  That  no  innocent  unoffending  person  can 
.be  so  deprived  of  his  property,  without  the  great- 
.esjt  -xfolation  of  common  j ustice. 
.  ^y.  That  to  dp  this  upon  a  prospect  of  encou- 
.  raging  the  linen  or  any  other  manufacture,  is  act- 
ing, upon  a  very  mistaken  and  unjust  supposition, 
inasmuch  as  the  price  of  the  lands,  so  occupied, 
will  be  no  way  lessened  to  the  farmer,  by  such  a 
law. 

VI.  That  the  clergy  are  content  cheerfully  to 

bear  (as  they  now  do)  any  burden  in  common 

.  with  their  fellow  subjects,  either  for  the  support 

of  bis  majesty's  government,  or  the  encourage- 
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nent  of  the  trade  of  the  nation ;  but  think  it  very 
hard  that  they  should  be  singled  out  to  pay  hea- 
vier taxds  than  others,  at  a  time  when,  by  the 
decrease  of  the  value  of  their  parishes,  they  are 
less  able  to  bear  them. 

-  VII.  That  the  legislature  has  heretofore  distin- 
ffuished  the  clergy  by  exemptions,  and  not  by 
additional  loads ;  and  the  present  clergy  of  the 
Jcingdom  hope  they  have  not  deserved  worse  of 
the  legislature  than  their  predecessors. 

VIII.  That,  by  the  original  constitution  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  clergy  had  the  sole  right  of 
taxing  themselves,  and  were  in  possession  of  that 
right  as  low  as  the  Restoration ;  and  if  that  right 
be  now  devolved  upon  the  commons,  by  the  ces- 
sion of  the  clergy,  the  commons  can  be  considered^ 
in  this  case,  in  no  other  light,^  than  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  clergy. 

IX.  That,  beside  those  tithejs  always  in  thepos- 
jsession  of  the  clergy,  there  are  some  portions  of 
tithes  lately  dome  into  their  possession  by  pur- 
chase ;  that  if  this  clause  should  take  place,  they 
would  not  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  these  purcha- 
ses, upon  an  equal.,  foot  of  advantage,  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  And  that  some  tithes 
in  the  hands  of  improprietors,  are  under  settle- 
ments and  mortgages. 

X.  That  the  gentlemen  of  this  house  should 
consider,  that  loading  the  clergy  is  loading  their 
own  younger  brothers  and  children ;  with  this 
additional  grievance,  that  it  is  taking  from  the 
younger  and  poorer,  to  give  to  the  elder  and 
richer ;  and, 

Lastly,  That,  if  it  were  at  any  time  just  and  pro- 
per to  do  this,  it  would,  however,  be  too  severe 
to  do  it  now,  when  all  the  tithes  of  the  kingdom 
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are  known,  for  some  years  past,  to  have  sunk  abovQ 
one  third  part  in  their  value. 

Any  income  in  the  hands  6f  the  clergy,  is  at 
least  as  useful  to  the  public,  as  the  same  incomd 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 

It  were  more  reasonable  to  grant  the  clergy  in 
three  parts  of  the  nation  an  additional  support^ 
jtfaan  to  diminish  their  present  subsistence. 

Great  employnients  are  and  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen  j  nothing  left  for  the  younger  sons 
of  Irishmen,  but  vicarages,  tide-waiters*  places,  &c. 
therefore  no  reason  to  make  them  worse. 

The  modus  upon  the  flax  in  England  afiect» 
only  lands  reclaimed  since  the  year  1690,  and  is  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  English  acre,  which 
is  equivalent  to  eigljt  shillings  and  eightpencc 
Irish,  and  that  to  be  paid  before  the  farmer  re- 
moves it  from  the  field.  Flax  is  a  manufacture 
of  little  consequence  in  England,  but  is  the  sta- 
ple in  Ireland;  and  if  it  increases  (as  it  probably 
will)  must,  in  many  places,  jostle  out  corn,  be- 
cause it  is  more  gainful. 

The  clergy  of  the  established  church  have  no 
interest,  like  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinct from  the  true  interest  of  their  country ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  suffer  under  no  distinct  impo- 
sitions or  taxes  of  any  kind. 

The  bill  for  settling  the  modus  of  flax  in  Eng- 
land, was  brought  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  George  L,  when  the  clergy  lay  very  unjust- 
ly under  the  imputation  of  some  disafiTection ;  and 
to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  some  fens  in  Lin- 
colnshire, which  were  not  to  be  continued  under 
flax ;  but  it  left  all  lands,  where  flax  had  been 
sown  before  that  time,  under  the  same  condition 
of  tithing,  in  which  they  were  before  the  passing 
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of  that  bill:  whereas  this  liill  takes  away  what 
the  clergy  are  actually  possessed  of. 

That  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  of 
England,  as  the  linen  is  that  of  Ireland ;  yet  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  in  England  to  reduce  the 
tithe  of  wool,  for  the  encouragement  of  that  ma« 
nufacture*  This  manufacture  has  already  been 
remarkably  favoured  by  the  clergy,  who  have  hi- 
therto been  generally  content  with  less  than  half, 
some  with  sixpence  a  garden,  and  some  have  ta- 
ken nothing. 

Employments,  -they  say,  have  been  taxed ;  the 
reasons  for  which  taxation  will  not  hold  with  re- 
gard ^o  property,  at  least  till  employments  become 
inheritances.  The  commons  always  have  had  so 
tender  a  regard  to  property,  that  they  never 
would  suffer  any  law  to  pass,  whereby  any  parti- 
cular persons  might  be  aggrieved,  without  their 
own  consent. 

N.  B.  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
bill  about  the  modus,  since  the  above  paper  was 
written ;  but  they  are  of  little  moment. 
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Iv  accomolishing  the  Revolution  in  England,  the  lervices  of  the 
established  church  had  been  chiefly  conspicuous.  The  dissenters 
iiad  at  one  time  (if  the  expression  can  be  permitted)  coquetted 
with  James  II.,  and  shewed  some  disposition  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  his  plans  of  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
^^ngeance,  by  enjoying  the  degradation,  and,  perhaps,  the  fall,  of 
the  church  of  England.  And,  although  they  recovered  from  this 
delusion,  yet  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  falling  in  with, 
mnd  aiding,  the  general  current  of  opinion,  than  as  leading  and 
directing  it  against  the  abdicated  monarch.  But  in  Ireland  the 
case  was  different.  The  union  and  valour  of  the  dissenting  pro- 
testants  in  Ulster,  gave  the  first  positive  and  effectual  check  to  the 
domination  of  Tyrconnel,  for  the  bands  of  Inniskilling  and  Lon- 
donderry were  chiefly  levied  from  these  sealous  sectaries.  Those 
statesmen,  therefore,  who*  desired  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  in  fa- 
vour of  protestant  dissenters,  were  desirous  that  the  experiment 
sihottld  be  first  tried  in  Ireland,  where  the  recent  merits  of  the 
presbyterians  might  reasonably  claim  the  most  favourable  hear- 
ing. Accordingly  the  whig  Ministry  in  1707-8  seem  to  have  seri- 
ously determined  upon  the  experiment.  But  the  Irish  clergy  see- 
ing this  matter,  as  was  natural,  in  a  very  different  light,  determi- 
ned to  resist  it  to  their  uttermost  power.  Swift  was  at  once  the 
boldest  and  most  zealous  champion  of  their  cause;  and  the  follow- 
ing  letter,  in  which  his  high  church  principles  are  avowed,  with  an 
undisguised  contempt  of  his  antagonists,  may  be  considered  as  deci* 
siveof  the  breach  between  him  and  Godolphin's  administration. 

In  the  Miscellanies,  published  by  Morphew,  in  1711,  the  fol* 
lowing  advertisement,  by  Dr  Swift,  is  prefixed : 

*^  The  following  letter  is  supposed,  by  some  judicious  persons, 
to  be  of  the  same  authof,  and,  if  their  conjectures  be  right,  it  will 
be  of  no  disadvantage  to  him  to  have  it  revived,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  writ,  the  persons  then  at  the  helm,  itnd  the  de- 
signs in  a^tatibn,  against  which  this  paper  sOvboldly  appeared.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  suspicion  which  the  supposed  author 
lay  under  for  writing  tliis  letter,  absolutely  ruined  him  with  the 
late  ministry.  I  have  taken  leave  to  omit  about  a  page,  which  was 
jpur^y  personal,  and  of  no  use  to  the  subject*" 
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Hie  pamphlet  may  be  considered  as  having  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  the  bill  for  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  during  the 
earl  of  Pembroke's  viceroyalty. 

The  dissenters  renewed  their  struggles  upon  many  occasions; 
and  Swift,  while  he  retained  his  life  and  faculties,  was  always  ready 
to  oppose  them.  The  several  Tracts  which  he  wrote  upon' this 
jjubject,  though  remote  in  order  of  timiB,  are  here  printed  together, 
as  reflecting  light  upon  each  other. 
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A  LETTER 

raoM 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
IN  IRELAND, 

TO  • 

A  MBM9m  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMON.S 
IN  ENGLAND, 

GOVCSKMIMO  THB 

SACRAMENTAL  TEST. 

WRITTEN  IN  1708. 


Dablin,  Dec.  4,  1708. 

I  jtECEiVEB  your  letter,  wherein  you  tell  me  of 
the  strange  representations  made  of  us  on  your 
side  of  the  water.  The  instance  you  are  pleased 
to  mention  is  that  of  the  preby  terian  missionary, 
iw^ho,  according  to  your  phrase,  has  been  lately 
persecuted  at  Drogheda  for  his  religion :  but  it  i» 
easy  to  observe,  how  mighty  industrious  some  peo- 
ple have  been  for  three  or  four  years  past,  to  hand 
^out  stories  of  the  hardships,  the  merits,  the 
BumWi  and  the  power  of  tne  presbyterians  in 
Ireland ;  to  raise  formidable  ideas  of  the  dangers  , 
of  popery  there,  and  to  transmit  all  for  England, 
unproved  by  great  additions,  and  with  special  ca.re 
to  have  them  inserted,  with  comments,  in  those 

VOL*  IX.  B 
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infamous  weekly  papers,  that  infest  your  coffee?- 
houses.  So  when  the  clause  enacting  a  sacramen* 
tal  test  was  put  in  execution,  it  was  given  out  in 
England,  that  half  the  justices  of  peace,  through 
this  kingdom,  had  laid  down  their  commissions : 
whereas,  upon  examination^  the  whole  number 
was  found  to  amount  only  to  a  dozen  or  thirteen, 
and  those  generally  of  the  lowest  rate  in  fortune 
and  understanding,  and  some  of  them  superannu- 
ated. So  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  parliament  sitting,  a  formal  story 
was  very  gravely  carried  to  his  excellency,  by 
some  zealous  members,  of  a  priest  newly  arrived 
from  abroad  to  the  north-west  parts  of  Ireland, 
who  had  publicly  preached  to  his  people,  to  fall 
a  murdering  the  protestants ;  whicn,  though  in- 
vented to  serve  an  end  they  were  then  upon,  and 
are  still  driving  at,  was  presently  handed  over, 
and  printed  with  shrewd  remarks  by  your  worthy 
scribolers.  In  like  manner,  the  account  of  that 
person,  who  was  lately  expelled  our  university 
lor  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  king  William : 
what  a  dust  it  raised,  and  how  foully  it  was  re- 
lated, is  fresh  enough  in  memory,*  Neither 
would  people  be  convinced,  till  the  university 
was  at  the  pains  of  publishing  a  Latin  paper  to 
justify  themselves.  And  to  mention  no  more, 
this  story  of  the  persecution  at  Drogheda,  how 
it  has  been  spread  and  aggravated,  what  conse- 
quences have  been  drawn  from  it,  and  what  re- 
proaches fixed  on  those  who  have  least  de- 
served them,  we  are  already  informed.  Now  if 
the  end  of  all  this  proceeding  were  a  secret  and 


*  The  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  had  lately 
expelled  Edward  Forbes,. for  the  cause  mentioned  in  the  text* 
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mystery,  I  should  not  pretend  to  give  it  an  inter- 
pretation; but  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to 
explain  it,  first,  by  addresses  artificially  (if  not  il- 
legally) procured,  to  show  the  miserable  state  of 
the  dissenters  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  •sacra- 
mental test,  and  to  desire  the  queen's  intercession 
that  it  might  be  repealed.  Then  it  is  manifest, 
that  our  Speaker,  *  when  he  was  last  year  in  Eng- 
land, solicited  in  person  several  me»abers  of  both 
houses  to  have  it  repealed  by  an  act  there ;  though 
it  be  a  matter  purely  national,  that  cannot  possi* 
bly  interfere  with  the  trade  and  interest  of  Eng- 
land; and  though  he  himself  appeared  formerly 
the  most  zealous  of  all  men,  against  the  injustice 
of  binding  a  nation  by  laws,  to  which  they  do  not 
consent.  And,  lastly,  those  weekly  libellers,  when- 
ever they  get  a  tale  by  the  end  relating  to  Ireland^ 
without  once  troubling  their  thoughts  about  the 
truth,  always  end  it  with  an  application  against 
the  sacramental  test,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
there  is  of  repealing  it  in  both  kingdoms.  I  know 
it  may  be  reckoned  a  weakness  to  say  any  thing 
of  such  trifles,  as  are  below  a  serious  man's  no- 
tice ;  much  less  would  I  disparage  the  understand- 
ing of  any  party,  to  think  they  would  choose  the 
vilest  and  most  ignorant  among  mankind^  to  em- 
ploy them  for  the  assertors  of  a  cause.  I  shall  only 
say,  that  the  scandalous  liberty  those  wretches 
take  would  hardly  be  allowed,  if  it  were  not  ming- 
led with  opinions  that  some  men  would  be  glad 
to  advance.  Besides,  how  insipid  soever  those 
papers  are,  they  seem  to  be  levelled  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  a  great  number ;  they  are  grown 


•  Allan  Broderick,  Esq.  formerly  solicitor-genenil  of  Ireland. 
He  was  afterwards  created  Baron  Broderick,  and  died  in  J715. 
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a  necessary  part  in  coffeehouse  furniture,  and 
some  time  or  other  may  happen  to  be  read  by 
customers  of  all  ranks*,  for  curiosity  and  amuse^ 
xnent,  because  they  lie  always  in  the  way.  One 
of  these  authors  (the  fellow  that  was  pilloried,  I 
have  forgot  his  name)  *  h  indeed  so  grave,  sen*- 
tentious,  dogmaticai  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  en- 
during him  ;  the  Observator  f  is  much  the  brisker 
of  the  two,  and  I  think  farther  gone  of  late  in 
lies  and  impudence^  than  his  presby  tcrian  brothen 
The  reason  why  I  mention  him,  is,  to  have  an  oc^ 
casion  of  letting  you  know,  that  you  have  not 
dealt  so  gallantly  with  us,  as  we  did  with  you  ia 
a  p^ralleicase :  last  year  a  paper  was  brought  here 
from  England,  called  "  A  Dialogue  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr  Higgins,"  which 
we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
as  it  well  deserved,  though  we  have  no  more  to 
do  with  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  %  than  you  have 
with  the  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  §  nor  can  you 
love  and  reverence  your  prelate,  more  than  wc 
do  ours,  whom  you  tamely  suffer  to  be  abused 
openly,  and  by  name,  by  that  paltry  rascal  of  an 
Observator ;  and  lately  upon  an  affair  wherein  he 
had  no  concern  ;  I  mean  the  business  of  the  mis- 
sionary of  Drogheda,  wherein  our  excellent  pri- 
mate was  engaged,  and  did  nothing  but  according 
to  law  and  discretion.  But  because  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  has  been  upon  several  occasions^ 
of  late  years,  misrepresented  in  England,  I  would 
willingly  set  you  rig;ht  in  his  character.  ||     For  his 


*  Daniel  Defoe.  J  Dr  Thomas  Tenisoi. 

t  Mr  John  Tutchin.  §  Dr  WiHiam  King. 

II  This  character  of  archbishop  King  is  retained  in  the  Miscel- 
lany of  1727,  edited  by  Pope,  but  erased  in  the  Dublin  edition  or 
tke  De«n'8  Works,  in  1735,  published  under  bis  own  inspection. 
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gte^t  sufferings  and  eminent  services,  be  was  by 
the  late  king  promoted  to  the  see  of  Derry,  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book  to  justify  the  re- 
volution, wherein  was  an  account  of  king  James's 
proceedings  in  Ireland ;  and  the  late  archbishop 
TiUotson  recommended  it  to  the  king,  as  the  most 
serviceable  treatise  that  could  have  been  publish- 
ed at  such  a  juncture.  *  And  as  his  grace  set  out 
upon  those  principles,  he  has  proceeded  so  ever 
since,  as  a  loyal  subject  to  the  queen,  entirely  for 
the  succession  in  the  pros tes  tan t  line,  and  for  ever 
excluding  the  pretender ;  and  though  a  firm  friend 
to  the  church,  yet  with  indulgence  toward  dissen- 
ters, as  appears  from  his  conduct  at  Derry,  where 
he  was  settled  for  many  years  among  the  most  vi- 
rulent of  the  sect,  yet  upon  his  removal  to  Dub- 
Jin;  they  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  universal  acknowledgments  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  f  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  does  not  busy  himself  by  entering  deep  into 
finy  party,  but  rather  spends  his  time  in  acts  of 
hospitality  and  charity,  in  building  pf  churches, 
repairing  his  palace,  in  introducing  and  prefer- 


*  Dr  King  was  twice  imprisoned  in  tbe  castle  of  Dublin  after 
"the  landing  of  king  James  in  Ireland,  in  16B9,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped assassination.  Tbe  title  of  the  work  alluded  to  is,  **^  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James's 
Government,  in  which  their  Carriage  towards  him  is  justified,  and 
the  absolute  Necessity  of  thipir  endeavouring  to  be  freed  from  bis 
Government,  and  of  submitting  to  their  present  Majesties,  is  de* 
monstrated.'' 

f  Yet  King  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  concerning  non-confor- 
mity, with  Joseph  Boyse,  afterwards  mentioned,  one  of  the  principal 
dissenting  clergymen  in  his  diocese.  This  dispute,  which  was  main* 
tained  with  unwonted  decorum  on  both  parts,  commenced  on  bi- 
shop King's  publishing  a  treatise  entitled,  *^  The  Inventions  pf 
Men  in  th«  Worship  of  God/  4to.  l6S4> 
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ring  the  worthiest  persons  he  can  find,  without, 
other  regards  :  in  short,  in  the  practice  of  all  vir- 
tues, that  can  become  a  public  or  private  life. 
This  and  more,  if  possible,  is  due  to  so  excellent 
a  person,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  this  age, 
however  his  character  may  be  defiled  by  such 
mean  and  dirty  hands,  as  those  of  the  Observator, 
or  such  as  employ  him. 

I  now  come  to  answer  the  other  part  of  your 
letter,  and  shall  give  you  my  opinion  freely  about 
repealing  the  sacramental  test ;  only,  whereas  you 
desire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  I  am,  a 
member  of  parliament,  I  must  assure  you  they  are 
exactly  the  same  in  both  capacities. 

I  must  begin  by  telling  you,  we  are  generally 
surprised  at  your  wonderful  kindness  to  us  on 
this  occasion,  it  being  so  very  industrious  to  teach 
us  to  see  our  interests  in  a  point,  where  we  are  so 
unable  to  see  it  ourselves.  This  has  given  us 
some  suspicion;  and  though  in  my  own  particular 
I  am  hugely  bent  to  believe,  that  whenever  you 
concern  yourselves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  certainly  for 
our  good,  yet  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  some- 
thing singular  in  this  belief;  and  therefore  I  never 
attempt  to  justify  it,  but  content  myself  to  pos- 
sess my  own  opinion  in  private,  for  fear  of  en- 
countering men  of  more  wit  or  words  than  I  have 
to  spare. 

We  at  this  distance,  who  see  nothing  of  the 
spring  of  actions,  are  forced,  by  mere  conjecture, 
to  assign  two  reasons  for  your  desiring  us  to  re- 
peal the  sacramental  test ;  one  is,  because  you  are 
said  to  imagine  it  will  be  a  step  toward  the  like 
good  work  in  England.  The  other  more  imme- 
diate, that  it  will  open  a  way  for  rewarding  se- 
yer^l  persons,  who  have  well  deserved  upon  a  gres^t 
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occasioiii  but  who  are  now  unqualified  through 
that  impediment. 

I  do  not  frequently  quote  poets,  especially  Eng* 
lish;  but  I  remember  there  is  in  some  of  Mr 
Cowley's  love  verses  a  strain,  that  I  thought  ex- 
traordinary at  fifteen,  and  have  often  since  ima- 
gined  it  to  be  spoken  by  Ireland. 

**  Forbid  it,  Heaven,  my  life  should  be 
Weigh'd  with  her  least  conveniency.'' 

In  sliort,  whatever  advantage  you  propose  to 
yourselves  by  repealing  the  sacramental  test, 
speak  it  out  plainly,  it  is  the  best  argument  you 
can  use,  for  we  value  your  interest  much  more 
than  our  own ;  if  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and 
you  think  a  poultice  made  of  our  vitals  will  give 
it  any  ease,  speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done : 
the  interest  of  our  whole  kingdom  is  at  any  time 
ready  to  strike  to  that  of  your  poorest  fishing 
towns ;  it  is  hard  you  will  not  accept  our  services, 
unless  we  believe  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are 
only  consulting  our  profit,  and  giving  us  marks  of 
your  love-  If  there  be  a  fire  at  some  distance, 
and  I  immediately  blow  up  my  house  before 
there  be  occasion,  because  you  are  a  man  of  qua- 
lity, and  apprehend  some  danger  to  a  corner  of 
your  stable ;  yet  why  should  you  require  me  to 
attend  next  morning  at  your  levee,  and  with  my 
humble  thanks  for  the  favour  you  have  done  me? 
,  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
we  had  abundance  of  benefit  by  the  sacramental 
test,  and  foresee,  a  number  of  mischiefs  would  be 
the  consequence  of  repealing  it;  and  we  conceive 
the  objections  made  against  it  by  the  dissenters^ 
;are  of  np  manner  of  force.  They  tell  us  of  their 
merits  in  the  Jate  war  in  Ireland,  and  Jiow  cheer- 
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fully  they  engaged  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  j 
that  if  they  had  thought  they  md  been  fightmg 
only  other  people's  quarrels^  perhaps  it  might  have 
cooled  their  zeal;  and  that  for  the  future  th^ 
shall  sit  down  quietly,  and  let  us  do  our  work 
ourselves ;  nay,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
do  so,  since  they  cannot  take  up  arms  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason.  * 

Now  supposing  them  to  have  done  their  duty, 
as  I  believe  they  did,  (and  not  to  trouble  them 
about  the  fly  on  the  wheel,)  I  thought  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  had  been  the  three  sub- 
jects of  the  quarrel ;  and  have  not  all  those  been 
amply  secured  to  them  ?  had  they  not  at  thfet 
time  a  mental  reservation  for  power  and  employ- 
ments? and  must  these  two  articleii  be  added 
henceforward  in  our  national  quarrels?  It  is 
grown  a  mighty  conceit  ambng  sonle  men,  to 
melt  down  the  phrase  of  a  church  established  by 
law,  into  that  of  the  religion  of  the  mstgistrate  ; 
of  which  appellation  it  is  easier  to  find  the  reason 
than  the  sense :  if  by  the  magistrate  they  mean 
the  prince,  the  expression  includes  a  falsehood ; 
for  when  king  James  was  prince,  the  established 
church  was  the  same  it  is  now.  If  by  the  same 
word  they  mean  the  legislature,  we  desire  no 
m6re.  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  of  this  kingdom 
believe  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  national 
church,  and  the  only  one  established  by  law,  and 
ate  willing,  by  the  same  law,  to  give  a  toleratioU 
to  dissenters ;  but  if  once  we  repeal  our  sacra- 
mental test,  and  grant  a  toleration,  or  isuspend 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  I  do  not  see  how 


*  Tbis  higti  language  had  been  hM  by  a  representation  from  a 
yrovincial  synod  of  the  VUter  dissenters.     . 
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we  can  be  said  to  have  any  established  church 
remaining ;  or  rather,  why  there  will  not  be  alt 
many  established  churches,  as  there  are  sects  of 
dissenters.  No,  say  they,  yours  will  still  be  the 
national  church,  because  your  bishops  and  clergy 
are  maintained  by  the  public;  but,  that  I  sup- 
pose will  be  of  no  long  duration,  and  it  would  be 
rery  unjust  it  should,  because,  to  speak  in  Tindal's 
phrase,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  revenues  should 
be  annexed  to  one  opinion,  more  than  another, 
when  all  are  equally  lawful;  and  it  is  the  same 
author's  maxim,  that  no  freeborn  subject  ought 
to  pay  for  maintaining  speculations  he  does  not 
believe.  But  why  should  any  man,  upon  account 
of  opinions  he  cannot  help,  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  serving  his  queen  and  country? 
Their  zeal  is  commendable,  and  when  employ- 
ments go  a  begging  for  want  of  hands,  they  shall 
be  sure  to  have  the  refusal,  only  upon  condition 
they  will  not  pretend  to  them  upon  maxims,  which 
equally  include  Atheists,  Turks,  Jews,  Infidels,  and 
Heretics ;  or,  which  is  still  more  dangerous,  even 
Papists  themselves :  the  former  you  allow,  the 
other  you  deny  ;  because  these  last  own  a  foreign 
power,  and  therefore  must  be  shut  out.  But  there 
is  no  ^reat  weight  in  this ;  for  their  religion  can 
suit  ^vith  free  states,  with  limited  or  absolute  mo- 
narchies, as  well  as  a  better;  and  the  pope's  potver 
ia  France  is  but  a  shadow;  ^o  that,  upon  this  foot, 
there  need  be  no  great  danger  to  the  constitution, 
by  admitting  papists  to  employments.  I  will  help 
you  to  enough  of  them  who  shall  be  ready  to  al- 
low the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  you  please : 
and  the  bare  opinion  of  his  being  vicar  of  Christ, 
is  but  a  speculative  point,  for  which  no  man,  it 
seems,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  capacity  of 
serving  his  country. 
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But,  if  you'please,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  objec- 
tion we  have  against  repealing  this  same  sacra- 
mental test.  It  is,  that  we  arc  verily  persuaded, 
the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alteration  of  re- 
ligion among  us,  in  no  great  compass  of  years. 
And  pray,  observe  how  we  reason  here  in  Ireland 
upon  this  matter* 

We  observe  the  Scots,  in  our  northern  parts,  to 
be  a  brave  industrious  people,  extremely  devoted 
to  their  religion,  and  full  of  an  undisturbed  affec- 
tion toward  each  other.  Numbers  of  that  noble 
nation,  invited  by  the  fertilities  of  the  soil,  are 
glad  to  exchange  their  barren  hills  of  Loquabar, 
by  a  voyage  of  three  hours,  for  our  fruitful  vales 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  so  productive  of  that  grainy 
'which,  at  little  trouble  and  less  ex  pence,  finds  diet 
and  lodging  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.* 
These  people,  by  their  extreme  parsimony,  won- 
derful dexterity  in  dealing,  and  firm  adherence  to 
one  another,  soon  grow  into  wealth  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  never  are  rooted  out  where 
they  once  fix,  and  increase  daily  by  new  sup- 
plies :  besides,  when  they  are  the  superior  num- 
ber in  any  tract  of  ground,  they  are  not  over  pa- 
tient of  mixture ;  but  such,  whom  they  cannot 
assimilate,  soon  find  it  their  interest  to  remove. 
I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  on  some  land  of  my 
own,  to  preserve  two  or  three  English  fellows  in 
their  neighbourhood,  but  found  it  impossible, 
though  one  of  them  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
made  his  court  by  turning  presbyterian.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  they  bring  along  with  them  from 


*  From  this  passage,  perhaps,  Johnson  derived  the  famous  defi- 
nition of  Oat!»,  in  his  Dictionary,  ^  the  food  of  horses  in  England^ 
^d  of  men  in  Scotland. 
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Scotland  a  most  formidable  notion  of  our  church, 
which  they  look  upon  at  least  three  degrees  worse 
than  popery ;  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so, 
since  they  come  over  full  fraught  with  that  spirit, 
which  taught  them  to  abolish  episcopacy  at  home. 
Then  we  proceed  farther,  and  observe,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  employments  here  make  a  very  con- 
siderable number  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
have  no  other  merit,  but  that  of  doing  their  duty 
in  their  several  stations;  therefore,  when  the  test 
is  repealed,  it  will  be  highly  reasonable  they 
;should  give  place  to  those,  who  have  much  greater 
services  to  plead.  The  commissions  of  the  reve- 
nue are  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  collectors  and 
other  officers  throughout  this  kingdom,  are  gene- 
rally appointed  by  the  commissioners,  which  gives 
them  a  mighty  influence  in  every  county.  As 
much  may- be  said  of  the  great  offices  in  the  law; 
and  when  this  door  is  open  to  let  dissenters  into 
the  commissions  of  the  peace,  to  make  them  high 
sheriffs,  mayors  of  corporations,  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  militia,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherr 
wise,  considering  their  industry  and  our  supine- 
ness,  but  that  they  may,  in  a  very  few  years,  grow 
to  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  con- 
sequently make  themselves  the  national  religion, 
and  have  a  fair  pretence  to  demand  the  revenues 
of  the  church  for  their  teachers.  I  know  it  will 
be  objected,  that  if  all  this  should  happen  as  I  de- 
scribe, yet  the  presbyterian  religion  could  never 
be  made  the  national  by  act  of  parliament,  be- 
cause our  bishops  are  so  great  a  number  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  and  without  a  majority  there,  the 
church  could  not  be  abolished.  But  I  have  two 
very  good  expedients  for  that,  which  I  shallieave 
you  to  guess,  and  I  dare  swear  our  speaker  here 
jl^s  often  thought  on,  especially  having  endea- 
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vourcd  at  one  of  them  so  lately.  To  convince 
you,  that  this  design  is  not  so  foreign  from  some 
people's  thoughts,  I  must  let  you  know,  that  an 
bonest  bellwether  of  our  house,*  (you  have  him 
now  in  England,  I  wish  you  could  keep  him 
there,)  had  the  impudence  tome  years  ago,  in  par-- 
Itament  time,  to  shake  my  lord  bishop  of  Kilaloof 
by  his  lawn  sleeve,  and  tell  him,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  "  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  ^ 

when  there  should  not  be  one  of  his  order  in  the 
kingdom." 

These  last  lines  perhaps  you  think  a  digression ; 
therefore  to  return :  I  have  told  you  the  conse* 
quences  we  fully  reckon  upon,  from  repealing  the 
sacramental  test,  which  although  the  greatest 
number  of  such  as  are  foF  doing  it,  are  actually  in  j 

no  manner  of  pain  about  it,  and  many  of  them  j 

care  not  threepence  whether  there  be  any  church, 
or  not ;  yet  because  they  pretend  to  argue  from 
conscience,  as  well  as  policy  and  interest,  I  thought  ! 

it  proper  to  understand  and  answer  them  accord* 
ingly. 

Now,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  question,  whether, 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  here  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  it  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed ?  the  number  of  professed  dissenters  in  this 
parliament  was,  as  I  remember,  something  under 
a  dozen,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  above  thirty 
others,  who  were  expected  to  fall  in  with  them. 
This  is  certain,  that  the  presbytexian  party,  ha- 
ving with  great  industry  mustered  up  their  forces, 
did  endeavour  one  day,  upon  occasion  of  a  hin* 
in  my  lord  Pembroke's  speech,  to  introduce  a  de** 


•  Supposed  to  be  Mr  Bro^eiick. 

t  Dr  Lindf ny.  afterward  lord  priiwite^ 
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bate  about  repealing  the  test  clause,  when  there 
apf>eared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against  them ; 
and  the  ablest  of  those,  who  were  reckoned  the 
most  staunch  and  thorough-paced  Whigs  upon  all 
otker  occasions,  fell  off  with  an  abhorrence  at  the 
first  mention  of  this. 

I  must  desire  you  take  notice,  that  the  terms 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  do  not  properly  express  the 
different  interests  in  our  parliament.  I  remember^ 
when  I  was  last  in  England,  I  told  the  king, 
^  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with  us  would 
make  tolerable  Whigs  there."  Thifit  was  certainly 
right,  and  still  in  the  general  continues  so,  unless 
you  have  since  admitted  new  characteristics, 
whidi  did  not  come  within  our  definition.  Who- 
ever bears  a  true  veneration  for  the  glorious  me- 
mory of  king  William,  as  our  great  deliverer  from 
popery  and  slavery;  whoever  is  firmly  loyal  to 
our  present  queen,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  the  pretender;  whoever  approves 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Ha- 
ttQver,  and  is  for  preserving  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
eifdine  of  the  church  of  England,  with  an  indul- 
gence for  scrupulous  consciences;  such  a  man  we 
think  acts  lapon  right  principles,  and  may  be  just- 
ly allowed  a  Whig :  and  I  believe  there  are  not 
&ix  members  in  our  house  of  commons,  who  may 
not  fairly  come  under  this  description.  So  that 
the  parties  among  us  are  made  up,  on  one  side,  of 
moderate  Whigs,  and,  on  the  other,  of  presby teri- 
ans  and  their  abettors;  by  which  last  I  mean 
Mc^,  who  can  equally  go  to  a  church  or  conven- 
ticle, or  such  who  are  indifferent  to  all  religion  in 
general ;  or,  lastly,  such  who  affect  to  bear  a  per- 
sonal rancour  toward  the  clergy :  these  last  are  a 
set  of  men  not  of  our  own  growth,  their  princi- 
ples at  least  have  b^en  imported  of  late  years; 
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yet  this  whole  party  put  together,  will  scarce',  I 
am  confident,  amount  to  above  fifty  men  in  par- 
liament, which  can  hardly  be  worked  up  into  a 
majority  of  three  hundred. 

As  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  difficulty  there,  i& 
conceived  at  least  as  great  as  in  ours.  So  many 
of  our  temporal  peers  live  in  England,  that  the 
bishops  are  generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the 
house,  and  we  reckon  they  will  be  all  to  ^  man 
against  repealing  the  test ;  and  yet  their  lordships 
arc  generally  thought  as  good  Whigs  upon  our 
principles,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  in- 
deed a  few  lay  lords,  who  appear  to  have  no  great 
devotion  for  episcopacy ;  and  perhaps  one  or  twa 
more,  with  whom  certain  powerful  motives  might 
be  used,  for  removing  any  difficulty  whatsoever  ; 
but. these  are,  in  no  sort,  a  number  to  carry  any 
point  against  a  conjunction  of  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops. 

Besides,  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy  is  utterly 
against  repealing  the  test,  though  they  are  entire- 
ly devoted  to  her  majesty,  and  hardly  one  in  a 
hundred,  who  are  not  very  good  Whigs,  in  our  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  And  I  must  let  you  know, 
that  we  of  Ireland  are  not  yet  come  up  to  other 
folk's  refinements,  for  we  generally  love  and  es- 
teem our  clergy,  and  think  they  deserve  it;  nay^ 
we  are  apt  to  lay  some  weight  upon  their  opinion, 
and  would  not  willingly  disoblige  them,  at  leasts 
nnlcss  it  were  upon  some  greater  point  of  interest 
than  this.  And  their  judgment  in  the  present  af- 
fair is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  they  are 
the  last  persons,  who  will  be  affected  by  it :  this^ 
makes  us  think  them  impartial,  and  that  their  con- 
cern is  only  for  religion,  and  the  interest  of  the 
kingdom.  Because  the  act^  which  repeals  the 
test,  will  only  qualify  a  layman  for  an  employ-^ 
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tnetity  but  not  a  presby  terian  or  anabaptist  preach- 
cr>  for  a  church-living*  Now  I  must  take  leave 
to  inform  you,  that  several  members  of  our  house, 
and  myself  among  the  rest,  knowing  some  time 
ago  what  was  upon  the  anvil,  went  to  all  the 
clergy  we  knew  of  any  distinction,  and  desired 
their  judgment  in  the  matter;  wherein  we  found 
a  most  wonderful  agreement,  there  being  but  one 
divine  that  we  could  hear  of  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, who  appeared  of  a  contrary  sentiment; 
wherein  he  afterward  stood  alone  in  the  convoca- 
tion, very  little  to  his  credit,  though,  as  he  hoped, 
very  much  to  his  interest. 

I  will  now  consider  a  little  the  arguments  of-* 
fered  to  show  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  neces- 
sity, of  repealing  the  test  in  Ireland.  We  are  told, 
the  popish  interest  is  here  so  formidable,  that  all 
hands  should  be  joined  to  keep  it  under :  that  the 
only  names  of  distinction  among  us  ought  to  be 
those  of  protestant  and  papist ;  and  that  this  ex- 
pedient is  the  only  means  to  unite  all  protestants 
upon  one  common  bottom.  All  which  is  nothing 
but  misrepresentation  and  mistake. 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papists 
in  this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  be  equally  apprehensive  with 
others,  since  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  and 
more  immediate  sufferers;  but  on  the  contrary^ 
we  look  upon  them  to  be  altoffether  as  inconside- 
rable, as  the  women  and  chirdi:en.  Their  lands 
are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more,  and 
for  the  little  that  remains,  provision  is  made  by 
the  late  act  against  popery,  that  it  will  daily  crum- 
ble away :  to  prevent  which,  some  of  the  most 
considerable  among  them  are  already  turned  pro- 
testants, and  so  in  all  probability  will  many  more. 
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Then  the  popish  priests  ire  all  registered,  and 
without  permission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be 
granted)  they  can  have  no  successors ;  so  that  the 
protestant  clergy  will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult 
matter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  common  people,  with- 
out leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural  courage, 
being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing 
any  mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined. 
Neither  are  they  at  all  likely  to  join,  in  any  con* 
siderable  numbers^  with  an  invader,  having  fpund 
so  ill  success  when  they  were  much  more  nume* 
rous  and  powerftil ;  when  they  had  a  prince  of 
their  own  religion  to  head  them,  had  been  trained 
for  some  years  under  a  popish  deputy,  and  recei^ 
ved  such  mighty  aids  from  the  French  king.  * 

As  to  that  argument  used  for  repealing  the  teat^ 
that  it  will  unite  all  protestants  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy ;  I  wonder  by  what  figure  those  gen- 
tlemen speak,  who  are  pleased  to  advance  it ;  sup- 
pose, in  order  to  increase  the  friendship  between 
you  and  me,  a  law  should  pass,  that  I  must  have 
half  your  estate  ;  do  you  think  that  would  much 
advance,  the  union  between  us  ?  or  suppose  I  share 
my  fortune  equally  between  my  own  children  and 
a  stranger,  whom  I  take  into  my  protection ;  will 
that  be  a  method  to  unite  them?  it  is  an  odd 
way  of  uniting  parties,  to  deprive  a  majority  of 
part  of  their  antient  right,  by  conferring  it  on  a 
faction,  who  had  never  any  right  at  all,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  said  to  sufier  any  loss  or  injury,  if 
it  be  refused  them.    Neither  is  it  very  clear,  how 


*  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  till  after  the  battles  of  the  Boyne 
and  Aughrim  in  1090. 
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far  some  people  may  stretch  the  term  of  common 
enemy.  How  many  are  there  of  those  that  call 
themselves  protestants,  who  look  upon  ovir  wor- 
ship to  be  idolatrous,  as  well  as  that  of  the  papists^ 
and  with  great  charity,  put  prelacy  and  popery 
together,  as  terms  convertible? 

And  therefore  there  is  one  small  doubt  I  would 
be  willingly  satisfied  in,  before  I  agree  to  the  re- 
pealing  of  the  test^  that  is,  whether  these  same 
protestants,  when  they  have,  by  their  dexterity, 
made  themselves  the  national  religion,  and  dispo* 
sed  the  church  revenues  among  their  pastors  or 
themselves,  will  be  so  kind  to  allow  us  dissenters, 
I  do  not  say  a  share  in  employments,  but  a  bare 
toleration  by  law"?  The  reason  of  my  doubt  is,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  very  idle,  as  to  read  above 
fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many  presbyteriau 
divines,  loudly  disclaiming  this  idol  toleration  t 
some  of  them  calling  it  (I  know  not  how  properly) 
a  rag  of  popery,  and  all  agreeing  it  was  to  estabhsh , 
iniquity  by  a  law.  Now  I  would  be  glad  to  know, 
when  and  where  their  successors  have  renounced 
this  doctrine,  and  before  what  witnesses.  Be- 
cause, methinks  I  should  be  loth  to  see.  my  poor 
titular  bishop  in  partibus,  seized  on  by  mistake  in 
the  dark  for  a  Jesuit ;  or  be  forced  myself  to  keep 
my  chaplain  disguised  like  my  butler,  and  steal 
to  prayers  in  a  back  room,  as  my  grandfather  used 
in  those  times,  when  the  church  of  England  was 
malignant. 

But  this  is  ripping  up  old  quarrels  long  forgot ; 
popery^  is  now  the  common  enemy,  against  which 
we  must  all  unite :  I  have  been  tired  in  history 
with  the  perpetual  folly  of  those  states,  who  caJ) 
in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a  common 
enemy  :  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies  would 
never  be  brought  to  allow,  that  the  commoq  ene- 
VOL.  IX.  y, 
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my  was  quite  subdued.  Aud  thej^  had  reason: 
for  it  proved  at  last,  that  one  part  of  the  common 
enemy  was  those  who  called  them  in,  and  so  the 
allies  became  at  length  the  masters. 

It  is  agreed  among  naturalists,  that  a  lion  is  a 
larger,  a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
a  cat ;  yet  if  a  man  were  to  have  his  choice,  either 
a  lion  at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  three  or  four 
chains,  his  teeth  drawn  out,  and  his  claws  pared 
to  the  quick,  or  an  angry  cat  in  full  liberty  at  his 
throat,  he  would  take  no  long  time  to  determine. 

I  have  been  sometimes  admiring  the  wonderful 
signiiicancy  of  that  word  persecution,  v  and  what 
various  interpretations  it  has  acquired  even  within 
my  memory.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  heard 
the  presbyterians  complain,  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  serve  God  in  their  own  way  •  they 
said  they  did  not  repine  at  our  employments,  but 
thought  that  all  men  who  live  peaceably,  ought 
to  have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  leave  to  assem- 
ble. That  impediment  being  removed  at  the  re- 
volutioUj  they  soon  learned  to  swallow  the  sacra- 
mental test,  and  began  to  take  very  large  steps^ 
wherein  all  who  offered  to  oppose  them,  were 
called  men  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  During  the 
time  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was 
on  footj  persecution  was  every  day  rung  in  our 
ears,  and  now  at  last  the  sacramental  test  itself 
has  the  same  name.  Where  then  is  this  matter 
likely  to  end,  when  the  obtaining  of  one  request, 
is  only  used  as  a  step  to  demand  another?  a  lover 
is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty,  while  any  thing  is 
denied  him ;  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be  cruely  she 
i^  from  the  next  moment  at  his  mercy  :  so  perse- 
cution, it  seems,  is  every  thing,  that  will  not  leave 
it  in  men's  power  to  persecute  others. 

There  is  one  argument  offered  against  a  sacra- 
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tnental  test,  by  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  content  to 
be  styled  of  the  church  of  England,  who  perhaps 
attend  its  service  in  the  morning,  ,and  go  with 
their  wives  to  a  conventicle  in  the  aftenioon,  con- 
fessing they  hear  very  good  doctrine  in  both. 
These  men  are  much  offended,  that  so  holy  an  in- 
istitution,  as  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  should  be 
made  subservient  to  such  mercenary  purposes  as 
the  getting  of  an  employment.  Now  it  seems, 
the  law,  concluding  all  men  td  be  members  of 
that  church  where  they  receive  the  sacrament ; 
and  supposing  all  men  to  live  like  Christians,  (es- 
pecially those  who  are  to  have  employments)  did 
imagine  they  received  the  sacrament  in  course 
about  four  times  a  year ;  and  therefore  only  desi- 
red it  might  appear  by  certificate  to  the  public, 
that  such,  who  took  an  office,  were  members  of 
the  church  established,  by  doing  their  ordinary 
duty.  However,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  we 
have  often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly. with 
us :  for,  if  the  matter  stuck  only  there,  we  would 
propose  it  in  parliament,  that  every  man,  who 
takes  an  employment,  should,  instead  of  receiving 
the  sacrament,  be  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  is  a  . 
member  of  the  church  of  Ireland  by  law  establish- 
ed, with  episcopacy,  and  so  forth ;  and  as  they  do 
now  in  Scotland,  to  be  true  to  the  kirk.  But 
when  we  drive  them  thus  far,  they  always  retire 
to  the  main  body  of  the  argument,  urge  the  hard- 
ship that  men  should  be  deprived  the  liberty  of 
iserving  their  queen  and  country,  on  account  of 
their,  conscience ;  and  in  short  have  recourse  to 
the  common  style  of  their  half  brethren.  Now 
whether  this  be  a  sincere  way  of  arguing,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  other  judgment  but  theirs. 

There  is  anpther  topic  of  clamour  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  foregoing :  it  seems  by  the  test 
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clause,  the  militaTy  officers  are  obliged  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  civil.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  patience,  to  hear  the  dissenters 
declaiming  upon  this  occasion  :  they  cry  they  are 
disarmed,  they  are  used  like  papists :  when  an 
enemy  appears  at  home,  or  from  abroad,  they 
must  sit  still,  and  see  their  throats  cut,  or  be 
hanged  for  high  treason  if  they  offer  to  defend 
themselves.  Miserable  condition !  woful  dilemma ! 
it  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  the  pretender  was  not 
apprised  of  this  passive  presbyterian  principle^ 
else  he  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  north- 
ern parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their 
formalities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators, 
ready  to  die  with  honour  in  their  callings.  Some- 
times to  appease  their  indignation,  we  venture  to 
give  them  hopes,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  govern- 
ment will  perhaps  connive,  and  hardly  be  so  se- 
vere to  hang  them  for  defending  it,  against  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  to  which  they  readily  answer^ 
that  they  will  not  lie  at  our  mercy,  but  let  us 
fight  our  battles  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  offer 
to  get  an  act,  by  which,  upon  all  popish  insurrec- 
tions at  home,  or  popish  invasion  from  abroad> 
the  government  shall  be  empowered  to  grant 
commissions  to  all  protestants  what:soever,  with- 
out that  persecuting  circumstance  of  obliging 
them  to  say  their  prayers,  when  they  receive  the 
sacrament :  but  they  abhor  all  thoughts  of  occa- 
sional commissions ;  they  will  not  do  our  drud- 
gery, and  we  reap  the  benefit:  it  is  not  worth 
thieir  while  to  fight  pro  aris  etfocis;  and  they  had 
rather  lose  their  estates,  liberties,  religion,  and 
lives,  than  the  pleasure  of  governing. 

But  to  bring  this  discourse  toward  a  conclu- 
sion :  if  the  dissenters  will  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  toleration  by  law,  as  has  been  granted  them  in 
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£ngland,  1  believe  the  majority  of  both  houses 
will  fall  readily  in  with  it;  farther,  it  will  be 
hard  to  persuade  this  house  of  commons,  and  per- 
haps much  harder  the  next.  For,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  make  a  mighty  difference  here  between  suf- 
fering thistles  to  grow  among  us,  and  wearing 
them  for  posies.  We  are  fully  convinced  in  our 
consciences,  that  we  shall  always  tolerate  them; 
but  not  quite  so  fully  that  they  will  always  tole- 
rate us,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn ;  and  we  are 
the  majority,  and  we  are  in  possession. 

He  who  argues  in  defence  of  a  law  in  force, 
not  antiquated  or  obsolete,  but  lately  enacted/ is ' 
certainly  on  the  safer  side,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  the  dangers  he  conceives  to  foresee, 
in  the  abrogation  of  it. 

For,  if  the  consequences  of  repealing  this  clause 
should  at  some  time  or  other  enable  the  presby- 
terians  to  work  themselves  up  into  the  national 
church  :' instead  of  uniting  protestants,  it  would 
sow  eternal  divisions  among  them.  Firsty  their 
own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  be  soon 
at  cuiFs  again  with  each  other  about  power  and 
*  preferment;  and  the  dissenting  episcopals,  per- 
haps discontented  to  such  a  degree,  as  upon  some 
fair  unhappy  occasion,  would  be  able  to  shake 
the  firmest  loyalty,  which  none  can  deny  theirs 
to  be. 

Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  from 
some  late  proceedings,  at  what  a  rate  this  faction 
is  likely  to  drive,  wherever  it  gets  the  whip  and 
the  seat.  They  have  already  set  up  courts  of  spi- 
ritual judicature  in  open  contempt  of  the  laws  : 
they  send  missionaries  every  where,  without  be- 
ing invited,  in  order  to  convert  the  church  of 
England  folks  to  Christianity.  They  are  as  vigi- 
lant as  I  know  who,  to  attend  persons  on  their 
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deatli-bedsy  and  for  purposes  much  alike.  And 
\(^hat  practices  such  principles  as  these  (with  rpa- 
ny  other  that  might  be  invidious  to  mention) 
may  spawn  when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun, 
you  may  determine  at  leisure. 

Lastly  J  Whether  we  are  so  entirely  sure  of  their 
loyalty  upon  the  present  foot  of  government,  as 
you  may  imagine  their  detractors  make  a  ques- 
tion, which  however  does,  I  think,  by  no  means 
afffect  the  body  of  dissenters ;  but  the  instance 
produced  is,  of  some  among  their  leading  teacher$ 
m  the  north,  who,  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath^  yet  continue  their  preaching,  and  have 
abundance  of  followers.  Tne  particulars  are  out 
of  my  head ;  but  the  fact  is  notorious  enough, 
and  I  believe  has  been  published;  I  think  it  s^ 
pity,  it  has  not  been  remedied. 

Thus,  I  have  fairly  given  you,  sir,  my  own 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  in 
both  houses  here,  relating  to  this  weighty  affair ; 
i^pon  \j^hich  I  anj  confident  you  may  securely 
reckon.  I  will  leave  you  to  ibake  what  use  of  i^ 
you  please. 
•^  I  aip,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

Yours,  Sjc, 
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A  NARRATIVE 


or  THB  SEVERAL  ATTEMPTS,  WHICH  THE  DISSENTERS  OF  IRE* 
LAND  HAVE  MADE,  VOR  A  REPEAL  OF  THE  SACRAMENTAL 
TEST.  \ 


8UMBI.T  INfCRIBID  TO  TBC  CONrORMINO  NOBILITT  AV»  OHfTKT  IH  11^ 
LAKB^  1731.*    ' 


tV  HEN  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  repealed, 
■which  had  been  the  church's  great  security,  since 
the  second  of  queen  Elizabeth,  against  both  pa^ 
pists  and  presbyterians,  who  equally  refused  it, 
It  let  in  such  a  current  of  dissenters  into  some  of 
our  corporations,  as  bore  down  all  before  them. 

Although  the  sacramental  test  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  force  in  England,  yet  that 
law  did  not  reach  Ireland,  where  the  church  was 


*  This  little  tract  was  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in.a  period!* 
cal  paper  called  The  Correspondent ;  and  was  annexed  to  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Presbyterians'  Plea  of  Merit :  and,  to  make 
room  for  it,  the  Ode  to  Humphry  Frehch,  Esq.  (which  stood  in 
the  first  edition)  was  omitted  ip  the  second .•*^It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  it  was  answered,  in  *^  A  Vindication  af 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  Aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  a 
late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  the  Presbyterians'  Plea  of  Merit,  &c.  with 
apme  Remarks  on  a  Paper  called  Th«  Correspondent,  giving  a  pre- 
tended Narrative/'  &c. 
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more  oppressed  by  dissenters,  and  where  her  most 
sanguine  friends  were  glad  to  compound^  to  pre- 
serve what  legal  security  she  had  left,  rather  than 
attempt  any  new,  or  even  to  recover  what  she 
had  lost :  and  in  truth  they-  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect it,  at  a  time  when  the  dissenters  had  the  in- 
tereilt  to  have  a  motion  made  and  debated  in  par- 
liament, that  there  might  be  a  temporary  repeal 
of  all  the  penal  laws  against  them ;  and  when 
they  were  so  flushed  wita  the  conquest  they  had 
made  in  some  corporations,  as  to  reject  all  over- 
tures of  a  toleration  ;  and,  to  that  end,  had  em- 
ployed Mr  Boy se  *  to  write  against  it  with  the  ut- 
most contempt,  calling  it  "a  stone  instead  of 
bread,  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish/' 

When  the  church  was  in  this  situation,  the 
clause  of  the  sacramental  test  was  happily  sent 
over  from  England,  tacked  to  the  popery  bill; 
which  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters 
to  that  degree,  that  their  managers  began  to  ply 
with  the  greatest  artifice  and  industry,  to  pre- 
vent its  passing  into  a  law.  But  (to  the  honour 
of  that  parliament  be  it  spoken)  the  whole  body 
of  both  lotds  and  commons  (some  few  excepted) 
passed  the  clause  with  great  readiness,  and  de- 
fended it  afterward  with  as  great  resolution. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  law  was 
the  recovery  of  several  corporations  from  the  dis- 
senters, and  the  preservation  of  others,  to  which 
the  enterprising  people  had  made  very  bold  and 
quick  approaches. 


*  The  Rev.  Samuel  Boyse,  a  dissenting  clergyman  in  Ulster,, 
"vvko  had  entered  the  lists  upon  the  points  of  controversy  betweea 
the  Presbyterians  and  Church  of  England,  and  upon  the  Test  Act. 
Jle  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  but  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he 
died  in  1728,  His  works  are  published  in  two  volumes  folio,  in 
the  same  year. 
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It  was  hoped  that  this  signal  defeat  would  have 
discouraged  the  dissenters  from  any  farther  at- 
tempts against  the  law;  which  had  so  unanimous- 
ly passed  both  houses  ;  but  the  contrary  soon  ap- 
peared :  for,  upon  meeting  of  the  parliament  held 
by  the  earl  or  Pembroke,  *  they  quickly  reassu- 
med  their  wonted  courage  and  confidence,^  an4 
made  no  doubt  but  they  snould  either  procure  an 
absolute  repeal  thereof,  or  get  it  so  far  relaxed,  as 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  offices  of  military 
trust:  to  this  they  apprehended  themselves  en- 
couraged by  a  paragraph  in  his  excellency's  speech 
to  both  houses  (which  they  applied  to  themselves) 
which  was,  '*  that  the  queen  would  be  glad  of 
any  expedient,  for  strengthening  the  interest  of 
her  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland." 

The  advocates  for  the  dissenters  immediately 
took  hold  of  this  handle ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  expedient,  insisting  boldly 
upon  their  merit  and  loyalty,  charged  the  church 
with  persecution,  and  extolled  their  signal  beha- 
viour in  the  late  revolution  to  that  degree,  as  if 
by  their  singular  prowess  they  had  saved  the  na- 
tion. 

But  all  this  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
tlie  grand  engine,  which  was  forming  to  beat 
down  this  law ;  and  that  was  their  expedient  ad- 
dresses. 

The  first  of  this  kind  was,  from  a  provincial 
synod  of  the  northern  dissenters,  beginning  with 
high  encomiums  upon  themselves,  and  as  high 
demands  from  the  public,  "  for  their  untainted 
loyalty  in  all  turns  of  government,  which,"  they 
said,  "  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
known  principles  f  expressions,  which,  had  they 


•      *  His  lordship's  viceroyalty  commenced  April  7, 1707, 
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been  applied  to  them  by  their  adversaries,  must 
have  been  understood  as  spoken  ironically  ;  and, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  greatest  sarcasm  ima- 
ginable upon  them  (especially  when  we  consider 
the  insolent  treatment  given  to  her  late  majesty 
in  the  very  same  address ;)  for,  immediately  after 
they  pass  this  compliment  upon  themselves,  they 
tell  her  majesty,  they  deeply  regret  the  sacra- 
mental test;  and  frankly  declared,  that  neither 
the  gentlemen  nor  people  of  their  persuasion 
could  (they  must  mean  would)  serve  her,  what- 
ever exigencies  might  arise,  unless  that  law  was 
repealed. 

The  managers  for  the  kirk,  following  this  pre- 
cedent, endeavoured  to  obtain  addresses  to  the 
same  purpose  from  the  corporations  ;  and  though 
they  proved  unsuccessful  in  most,  they  procured 
them  from  our  most  considerable  conforming  cor- 
porations; and  that  too  at  a  critical  juncture, 
when  numbers  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  had 
deserved  well  in  the  affair  of  the  union,  and  could 
not  be  rewarded  in  England  (where  the  test  act 
was  in  force,)  stood  ready  to  overrun  our  prefer- 
ments as  soon  as  the  test  should  be  repealed  iu 
Ireland. 

But,  after  all,  when  it  came  to  a  decisive  trial 
in  the  house  of  commons,  the  dissenters  were  de-?* 
feated. 

When  the  managers  found  the  house  of  com- 
mons could  not  be  brought  into  that  scheme  of 
an  expedient,  to  be  offered  by  them  ;  their  refine- 
ment upon  this  was,  to  move  for  an  address, 
^^  That  the  house  would  accept  of  an  expedient 
from  her  majesty ;"  but  this  also  was  rejected ; 
for,  by  this  project,  the  managers  would  have  led 
the  queen  into  this  dilemma,  either  to  disoblige 
the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters,  by  refusing  to 
name  the  expedieut,  or  else  to  give  up  the  oon-f 
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^rthifits'to  the  insults  and  (encroachments  of  the 
4issenters,  by  the  repeal  of  that  law,  which  was 
declared  by  the  house  of  lords  to  be  the  great 
security  of  the  established  church,  and  of  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  next  attempt  they  made  against  the  test 
was  during  the  government  of  lord  Wharton.  * 
The  dissenters  seemed  more  resolute  now  than 
ever  to  have  the  test  repealed,  especially  when 
his  excellency,  had  declared  from  the  throne,- 
**  that  they  were  neither  to  be.  persecuted  nor 
molested."  For  they,  who  had  all  along  called 
the  test  act  a  persecution,  might  reasonably  con- 
clude that  grievance  would  be  removed ;  when 
they  were  told  by  the  chief  governor,  that  "  they 
were  not  even  to  be  molested."  But,  to  their 
great  confusion,  they  were  soon  undeceived,  when 
they  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons would  not  bear  the  least  motion  toward  it. 

Their  movements  to  repeal  the  test  being  stop- 
ped this  way,  the  managers  were  obliged  to  take 
several  other  ways  to  come  at  it :  and  at  the  time 
that  some  pretended  to  sooth,  others  seemed  to 
threaten  even  the  legislature. 

There  happened  about  the  time  when  the  pro- 
ject of  the  expedient  was  on  foot,  an  excellent 
occasion  to  express  their  resentments  against  this 
law,  and  that  was,  when  great  numbers  of  them 
refused  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  oppose  the 
pretender  j  insisting  upon  a  repeal  of  the  test  act, 
as  the  condition  of  their  arming  in  defence  of 
their  queen  and  country.  The  government  was 
i)ot  reduced  to  such  straits,  as  to  submit  to  that 
condition :  and  the  test  stood  firm,  in  spite  of 
)>oth  the  dissenters  and  the  pretender,  until  the; 


^  Appointed  lord  lieutei^nt  November  25|  170$^ 
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latter  was  driven  from  our  coasts ;  and  then  one 
would  have  thought  the  hopes  of  the  former  would 
have  vanished  with  him. 

But  it  proved  quite  contrary:  for  those  sons  of 
the  earth,  rebounding  with  fresh  vigour  from  their 
falls,  recovered  new  strength  and  spirit  from  eve- 
ry defeat ;  and  the  next  attempt  was  bolder  (con- 
sidering the  circumstance  they  were  in)  than  any 
they  had  made  before. 

The  case  was  this  :  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland 
had  accused  them  to  the  queen  of  several  illegal 
practices,  which  highly  concerned  the  safety  of 
our  constitution  both  in  church  and  state:  the 
particulars  of  which  charge  were  summed  up  in  a 
representation  from  the  lords  to  this  effect: 

^'  That  they  (the  dissenters)  had  opposed  and 
persecuted  the  conformists  in  those  parts  where 
their  power  prevailed,  had  invaded  their  congre- 
gation, propagated  their  schism  in  places  where  it 
had  not  the  least  footing  formerly ;  that  they 
Were  protected  from  a  legal  persecution  by  a  noli 
prosequi  in  the  case  of  Drogheda ;  that  they  refu- 
sed to  take  conforming  apprentices,  and  confined 
trade  among  themselves,  exclusive  of  the  confor- 
mists ;  that,  in  their  illegal  assemblies,  they  had 
prosecuted  and  censured  their  people  for  being 
married  according  to  law  ;  tliat  they  have  thrown 
public  and  scandalous  reflections  upon  the  episco-' 
pal  order,  and  upon  our  laws,  particularly  the  sa- 
cramental test,  and  had  misapplied  the  royal 
bounty  of  12001.  per  annum  in  propagating  their 
schism,  and  undermining  the  churcn;  and  had  ex- 
ercised an  illegal  jurisdiction  in  their  presbyteries 
and  synods,  &c." 

To  this  representation  of  the  lords,  the  dissent- 
ers remonstrate  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  or  ra- 
ther an  appeal  to  their  own  people ;  in  which,  al- 
though it  is  evident  they  were  conscious  of  those 
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crimes  whereof  they  stood  accused,  as  appears  hy 
the  evasions  they  make  to  this  high  charge  ;  yet, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  (such  was  their 
modesty)  they  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act, 
by  the  modest  appellation  of  a  grievance,  and  odi- 
ous mark  of  infamy,  &c. 

One  particular  in  another  address  I  cannot  omit.. 
The  house  of  lords,  in  their  representation,  had 
accused  one  dissenting  teacher  m  particular  (well 
known  to  Mr  Boyse) ;  the  charge  was  in  these 
words :  "  Nor  has  the  legislature  itself  escaped 
the  censure  of  a  bold  author  of  theirs,  who  has 
published  in  print,  that  the  sacramental  test  is 
only  an  engine  to  advance  a  state  faction,  and  to 
debase  religion  to  serve  base  and  unworthy  pur* 
poses." 

To  this  Mr  Boyse  answers,  in  an  address  to  the 
queen,  in  the  year  1712,  subscribed  only  bv  him- 
self and  five  more  dissenting  teachers,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

*'  As  to  this  part  of  their  lordships'  complaint^ 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  words 
of  that  author  ;  which  are  these :  Nor  can  we  al* 
together  excme  those  zvho  turn  the  holy  Eucharist  in-' 
to  an  engine  to  advance  a  state  faction^  and  endeavour 
.  to  confine  the  common  table  of  our  Lordj  by  their  ar-* 
bitrary  enclosures^  to  a  party :  religion  is  thereby  cfe- 
based^  to  serve  mean  and  unworthy  purposes. — We 
humbly  conceive,  that  the  author,  in  that  passage, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  legislature  at  all,  &c. ; 
and  we  cannot  omit,  on  this  occasion,  to  regret  it, 
as  the  great  unhappiness  of  a  kingdom,  that  dis- 
senters should  now  be  disabled  from  concurring 
in  the  defence  of  it  in  any  future  exigency  and 
danger,  and  should  have  the  same  infamy  put 
upon  them  with  the  Irish  papists.  We  therefore 
humbly  hope,  that  your  majesty  shall  consider, 
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how  little  real  grounds  there  are  for  those  com- 
plaints made  by  their  lordships." 

What  a  mixture  of  impudence  and  prevaricatioix 
is  this  !  That  one  dissenting  teacher,  accused  to 
his  prince  of  having  censured  the  legislature, 
should  presume,  backed  only  by  five  more  of  the 
same  quality  and  profession,  to  transcribe  the 
guilty  paragraph,  and  (to  secure  his  meaning  from 
all  possibility  of  being  mistaken)  annex  another* 
to  it ;  wherem  they  rail  at  that  very  law  for  which 
he  in  so  audacious  a  manner  censured  the  queen 
and  parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  should  ex- 

Ject  to  be  acquitted  by  her  majesty,  because  he 
ad  not  mentioned  the  word  legislature.  It  is 
true,  the  word  legislature  is  not  expressed  in  that 
paragraph;  but  let  Mr  Boyse*  say,  what  other 
power  but  the  legislature  could,  in  this  sense, 
**  turn  the  holy  Eucharist  into  an  engine  to  ad- 
Vance  a  state  faction,  or  confine  offices  of  trust, 
or  the  communion  table  of  our  Lord,  by  their  ar- 
bitrary enclosures,  to  a  party."  It  is  plain  he  can 
from  his  principles  intend  no  others  but  the  legis* 
lators  of  the  sacramental  test ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  freely  own,  that  this  is  a  vile  description 
of  them  ;  for  neither  have  they  by  this  law  made 
the  sacramental  test  an  engine  to  advance,  but 
rather  to  depress,  a  state  faction ;  nor  have  they 
made  any  arbitrary  enclosures  of  the  common  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord,  since  as  many  as  please  may  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  with  us  in  our  churches ;  and 
those  who  will  not  may  freely,  as  before,  receive 
it  in  their  separate  congregations:   nor,  in  the 


♦  Mr  Boyse  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  spoken  of  as  alive» 
ivbich  was  the  case,  I  presume,  when  the  tract  first  appeared  in 
the  Correspondent.  But  as  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  8th: 
December,  172S,  he  was  certainly  dead  before  the  republicatioiK 
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last  place,  is  religion  hereby  debased  to  serve 
mean  and  unworthy  purposes ;  nor  is  it  any  more 
than  all  lawgivers  do,  by  enjoining  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  making'that  a  religious  test;  for  an 
oath  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the 
Eucharist. 

Upon  the  whole,  is  not  this  an  instance  of  pro- 
digious boldness  in  Jo.  Boyse,  backed  with  only 
five  dissenting  teachers,  thus  to  recriminate  upon 
the  Irish  house  of  lords  (as  they  were  pleased  to 
call  them  in  the  title  of  their  printed  address) ; 
and  almost  to  insist  with  her  majesty  upon  the  re- 
peal of  the  law,  which  she  had  stamped  with  her 
royal  authority  but  a  few  years  before  ? 

The  next  attempt  of  the  dissenters  against  this 
law  was  made  during  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,*  by  the  whole  compacted  body  of 
their  teachers  and  elders,  with  a  formidable  en- 
gine, called  a  representation  of  grievances;  in 
'which,  after  they  had  reviled  the  test  act  with  the 
same  odious  appellations,  and  insisted  upon  the 
same  insolent  arguments  for  the  repeal  thereof, 
which  they  had  formerly  urged  to  the  queen,  they 
expressed  themselves  to  his  grace  in  these  words  : 
"  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  those  persons  must 
be  inexcusable,  and  chargeable  with  all  the  bad 
consequences  that  niay  follow,  who,  in  such  a 
kingdom  as  this,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  dis- 
able, disgrace,  and  divide  protestants ;  a  thing 
.  that  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  much  less  then  in  this,"  &c. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  ahy  thing  more  pro- 
voking than  this  humble  supplication  of  these  re- 
monstrators  ?  Does  not  this  sound  like  a  demand 
of  the  repeal  of  the  test,  at  the  peril  of  those  who 

*  From  September  1713,  till  the  queen's  death. 
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dare  refuse  it?  Is  it  not  an  application  with  a  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  that 
too  in  the  style  of  a  king  of  Ulster,  to  a  king  of 
Connaught— "  Repeal  the  test,  or  if  you  don't — " 

But  to  proceed  in  this  narrative :  notwithstand- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  dissenters  in  England,  iu 
their  late  attempt  against  the  test,  their  brethren 
in  Ireland  are  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  that 
they  seem  now  to  conceive  greater  hopes  of  ha- 
ving it  repealed  here  than  ever.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare necessaries,  and  furnish  topics  for  this  at- 
tempt, there  was  a  paper  printed  upon  the  open- 
ing of  last  session,  and  now  republished,  entitled, 
"  The  Nature  and  Consequences  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  considered,  with  Reasons  humbly 
offered  for  the  Repeal  thereof." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  this  author 
through  all  the  mazes  and  windings  of  his  reason- 
ing upon  this  subject,  which,  in  truth,  seem  such 
incoherent  shreds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tie  them 
together ;  aind  therefore  what  I  propose  is  to  an- 
swer such  objections  to  the  test,  as  are  advanced 
either  by.  this  author  or  any  other,  which  have 
any  appearance  of  reason,  or  plausibility. 

I  know  it  is  not  prudent  to  despise  an  adver- 
sary, nor  fair  to  prepossess  readers,  before  I  show 
this  bold  and  insolent  writer  in  his  proper  figure 
and  dress ;  and,  therefore,  however  I  may  take 
him  to  be  a  feeble  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test,  in  point  of  reasoning,  yet  I  freely  allow  him 
to  be  a  most  resolute  champion  in  point  of  cou- 
rage, who  has,  with  such  intrepidity,  attacked^ 
not  only  the  first  enactors  of  this  law,  but  all  such 
who  shall  continue  it,  by  giving  their  negatives 
to  the.  repeal. 

Page  19,  he  says,  "  The  truth  is,  the  imposi- 
.  tion  of  the  test,  and  continuing  it  in  such  a  state 
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of  the  kingdom,  appears  (at  first  sight)  so  great 
an  abiiurdity  in  politics,  as  can  ne^er  be  dccounted 
for." 

Who  tLTt  these  absurd  politicians  ?  Are  they  not 
fhe  majority  of  both  hotrses  of  parliament  ? 

But,  to  strengthen  his  reflections,  page  4$,  h€ 
gives  the  whole  legislature  to  understand,  "  that 
continuing  the  test  does  not  become  the  wisdom 
andjusticfe  of  the  legislature,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  for  the  advantage  of  the  state,  when 
it  is  really  prejudicial  to  it;'  and  farther  tells  us, 
'^  it  hxfringes  on  the  indisputable  right  of  the  dis- 
sentets/' 

Page  A7,  he  says,  "The  gentlemen  of  the  house 
of  commons,  who  framed  the  bill  to  prevent  the 
farther  growth  of  popery,  instead  of  approving  the 
test  clause,  which  was  mserted,  pubhely  declared! 
their  dislike  to  it,  and  their  resolution  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  repealing  it,  though  at  that 
time  tixey  unWrllingly  passed  it,  rather  than  los6 
a  bill  they  were  so  fond  of  This  resolution  has 
«Lot  been  as  yet  fulfilled,  for  what  reasons  oiir 
worthy  p^atriots  themselves  know  best.^' 

I  should  be  glad  this  author  would  inform  n^, 
■ivho  and  how  many  of  those  membei^  joined  iii 
this  reiffolution  to  repeal  the  test ;  or  where  that 
resolution  is  to  be  found,  which  he  mentions  twic6 
in  that  same  paragraph :  surely  not  in  the  books 
<>f  the  house  of  Commons ! 

If  nbt,  suppose  some  few  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons  (and  to  be  sure  very  few  they 
were)  who  publicly  declared  their  dislike  to  ft,  or 
entered  into  any  resolution ;  this,  I^  think,  he 
should  have  explained,  and  not  insinuated  s6 
gross  a"  I'efiection  on  a  majoritv  6f  the  house  of 
commons,  who  firsrt:  passed  this  law,  and  have  ever 
jsince  opposed  all  attempts  to  repeal  it;  these  are 

VOL,  IX,  f 
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the  gentlemen  whom,  in  sarcasm  and  irony,  be  is 
pleased  to  call  the  worthy,  that  is,  the  unworthy, 
patriots  themselves. 

But,  to  mention  no  more,  he  concludes  his  no-* 
table  piece  with  these  remarkable  words,  page 
62,  63: 

"  Thus  it  appears,  with  regard  to  the  protestant 
succession,  which  has  now  happily  taken  place,, 
how  reasonable  it  is  to  repeal  the  sacramental  test; 
and  that  granting  that  favour  to  the  dissenters 
[which  by  the  by  cannot  be  granted  but  by  par- 
liament] can  b^  disagreeable  to  none,  who  have, 
a  just  sense  of  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy  by 
the  protestant  succession  in  his  majesty's  royal 
family." 

I  conceive  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that,  in 
all  applications  from  any  body  of  men,  or  parti- 
cular subject,  to  the  legislature,  the  highest  en- 
comiums are  to  be  looked  upon  as  purely  compli- 
znental;  but  that  the  least  insinuation  of  disre- 
spect ought  to  be  considered  in  the  strictest  sense 
the  expressions  can  bear.  Now,  if  we  apply  this 
observation  to  what  this  bold  adventurer  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  legislators  of  the  sacramental 
t^st ;  does  be  not  directly  and  plainly  charge  them 
with  injustice,  imprudence,  gross  absurdity,  and 
jacobitism  ?  Let  tne  most  prejudiced  reader,  that 
is  not  predetermined  against  conviction,  say, 
whether  this  libeller  of  the  parliament  has  not 
drawn  up  a  high  chs^rge  against  the  makers  and 
continuers  of  this  law. 

Notwithstanding  my  resentment,  which  to  be 
sure  \\e  docjs  not  value,  I  would  be  so^-ry  he  should 
bring  npon  himself  the  resentment  of  those  he 
has  been  so  free  with.  Is  not  this  author  justly 
to  be  reputed  a  defamer,  till  he  produces  instance^ 
yherein  the  conforming  nobility  and  gentry  of 
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Ireland,  have  shown  their  disaffection  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover  ? 

Did  they  ever  refuse  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
or  support  any  conforming  nonjuring  teachers  in 
their  congregations?  did  ever  any  conforming 
gentleman,  or  common  people,  refuse  to  be  array- 
ed, when  the  militia  was  raised  upon  the  invasion 
of  the  pretender  ?  did  any  of  them  ever  show  the 
least  reluctance,  or  make  any  exception  against 
their  officers,  whether  they  were  dissenters  or 
churchmen  ?  ♦ 

It  may  be  said,  that,  from  these  insinuations,  I 
would  have  it  understood,  that  the  dissenters  en- 
couraged some  of  their  teachers  who  refused  the 
oath  of  abjuration ;  and  that,  even  in  the  article 
of  danger,  when  the  pretender  made  an  attempt 
in  Scotland,  our  northern  presbyterians  showed 
great  reluctance  in  taking  arms  upon  the  array  of 
the  militia, 

I  freely  own  it  is  my  intention ;  and  I  must 
affirm  both  facts  to  be  true,  however  they  have 
the  assurance  to  deny  it. 

What  can  be  more  notorious,  than  the  protec- 
tion, countenance,  and  support,  which  was  conti- 
nued to  Riddall,  M'Bride,  and  M'Crackan,  who 
absolutely  refused  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  and  yet 
were  continued  to  teach  in  their  congregations 
after  they  returned  from  Scotland,  when  a  prose- 
cution was  directed,  and  a  council  in  criminal 
causes  was  sent  down  to  the  county  of  Antrim, 
to  prosecute  them  ? — With  respect  to  the  parlia- 
ment; did  ever  any  house  of  commons  show 
greater  alacrity  in  raising  money,  and  equipping 
ships  in  defence  of  the  king,  than  the  last  house 
did  upon  the  expected  invasion  of  the  pretender  ? 
and  did  ever  any  parliament  give  money  with 
greater  unanimity,  for  the  support  of  the  crown, 
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than  the  present  has  done,  whatever  the  wirit^  ei 
their  private  families  might  be  ?  and  must  a  very 
great  majority  of  those  persons  be  branded  witn 
the  infamous  aspersion  of  disaffection  to  the  illUiS-* 
trious  house  of  Hanover,  should  they  tefuse  to 
give  their  voices  for  the  repeal  of  the  tfest  ? 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  authbr  and  his 
fellow  labourers,  do  not  believe  one  word  of  thiB 
heavy  charge;  but  their  present  circumstances 
are  such,  that  they  must  run  all  hazards. 

A  great  number  of  the  nonconforming  gentlfe- 
xhen  daily  leave  them.  Many  men,  whose  fathers 
Were  elders,  or  rigid  nonconformists^  are  iiO\¥' 
constant  communicants,  and  justices  of  peace  iit 
their  several  counties ;  insomuch  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  should  the  test  continue  twenty  years 
longer,  that  there  would  not  be  a  gentleman  left 
to  solicit  a  repeal. 

I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  show,  how 
inconsiderable  they  are,  for  their  numbers  and  for- 
tunes, who  can  be  served  or  obliged  by  this  repeal, 
which  number  is  daily  lessening.  The  dissenting 
teachers  are  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  general 
conformity  of  the  gentlemen  will  be  followed  by 
the  conformity  of  numbers  of  the  people ;  and, 
should  it  not  be  so,  that  they  Will  be  but  poorly 
supported  by  them ;  that  by  the  continuance  of 
the  test,  their  cra;ft  will  be  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
naught,  and  in  all  probability  will  end  in  a  gene- 
ral conformity  of  the  presbyterians  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  So  that  they  have  the  strongest 
reasons  in  the  world  to  press  for  a  repeal  of  the 
test ;  but  those  reasons  must  have  equal  force  for 
the  continuance  of  it,  with  all  that  wish  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  state,  and  would  not  have  us 
torn  in  pieces  with  endless  and  causeless  divi- 
ploM, 
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Th(ere  is  on^  short  pa^^age  mote  I  bad  like  to 
\iSLV^  Qfpitted,  which  our  author  leaver  as  a  9tiag 
ii|L  the  tail  of  bis  libel;  bis  words  are  thes^,  p.  i9. 
ff  Tbp  truth  is,  no  one  party  of  a  religious  deoDr 
mipation,  in  Britain,  or  Ireland,  were  so  united  ai 
itbey  (the  dissenters),  indeed  no  one  but  the>^  ia 
i,n  inviolable  attachment  to  the  protestant  sucr 
C^^ssion.''  To  detect  the  folly  of  this  assertion,  I 
subjoin  the  following  letter,  from  a  person  of 
known  integrity,  and  inviolably  attached  to  the 
prjotestant  suceession  as  any  dissenter  in  the  king^ 
Som ;  I  mean,  Mr  Warreng,  of  Warrengstown, 
then  a  member  of  p^rliameqtt,  and  commissioner 
/of  arraj^  in  the  county  of  Down,  upon  the  ex- 
pected invasion  of  the  pretender.  This  letter  was 
writ  in  a  short  time  after  the  array  of  the  militia ; 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  refer  to  Mr  Warreng  him- 
self: 

"  Sir,  That  I  may  fulfil  your  desire,  by  giving 
you  an  account  how  the  dissenters  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood behaved  themselves,  when  we  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  pretender ;  be 

E leased  to  know,  that,  upon  an  alarm  given  of 
is  being  landed  near  Derry,  none  were  more 
zealous  in  setting  watch  and  keeping  guard  than 
they,  to  prevent  such  disorders  as  might  happen 
at  that  time  by  ill-designing  persons  passing 
through  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
"  But,  when  the  government  thought  fit  to  have 
the  kingdom  arrayed,  and  sent  commissioners  into 
these  parts,  some  time  after,  it  appeared  that  the 
dissenters  had  by  that  time  been  otherwise  in- 
structed ;  for  several,  who  were  so  forward  before^ 
behaved  themselves  after  a  very'difFerent  manner, 
some  refusing,  and  others  with  reluctancy  appear- 
ing upon  the  array,  to  be  enlisted,  and  serve  in  the 
militia. 
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"  This  behaviour  surprised  me  so  much,  that  I 
took  occasion  to  discourse  several  of  them,  over 
whom  I  thought  I  had  as  much  influence  as  any 
other  person,  and  sound  them  upon  the  common 
argument  of  having  their  hands  tied  by  a  late  act 
of  parliament,  &c.  Whereupon  I  took  some  pains 
to  show  the  act  to  them,  and  wherein  they  were 
mistaken.  I  farther  pressed  their  concurrence 
with  us,  in  procuring  the  common  peace  and  se- 
curity of  our  country ;  and  though  they  seemed 
convinced  by  what  I  said,  yet  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, their  behaviour  was  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  some  persons,  whom  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  observe,  or  to  be  directed 
by,"  &c. 
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PRESBYTERIANS*  PLEA  OF  MERIT, 

IN  ORDER  TO  TAKE  OFF  THE  TEST, 

IMPARTIALLY  EXAMINED.    1731. 


We  have  been' told,  in  the  common  newspapers^ 
that  all  attempts  are  to  be  made  this  session  by 
the  presbyterians,  and  their  abettors,  for  taking 
off  tne  test ;  as  a  kind  of  preparatory  step  to  make 
it  go  down  smoother  in  England.  For,  if  once 
their  light  would  so  shine,  the  papists,  delighted 
with,  the  blaze,  would  all  come  in  and  dance  about 
it.  This  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  method ;  like  that 
of  a  discreet  physician,  who  first  gives  a  new  me- 
dicine to  a  dog,  before  he  prescribes  it  to  a  human 
creature. 

The  presbyterians  have,  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution, directed  their  learned  casuists  to  employ 
their  pens  on  this  subject,  by  showing  their  merits 
and  pretensions,  upon  which  they  claim  this  jus«> 
tice,  as  founded  upon  the  services  they  did  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  at  the  Revolution  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Which  pleas  I  take  to  be  the  most  singular  in 
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their  kind,  that  ever  were  offered  m  the  face  of 
the  sun,  against  the  most  glaring  lights  of  truth, 
and  against  a  continuation  of  puhlic  facta,  known 
to  all  Europe,  for  twenty  years  together.  I  shall 
therefore  impartially  examine  the  merits  and  con- 
duct of  the  presbyterians,  upon  those  two  great 
events ;  and  the  pretensions  to  favour,  which  they 
challenge  upon  them. 

Soon  after  the  reformation  in  the  church  in 
England,  under  Edward  the  Si^th,  upon  queen 
Mary's  succeeding  to  the  crown  (who  restored 
popery)  many  protestants  fled  out  of  England,  to 
escape  the  persecution  raised  against  the  church, 
as  her  brother  had  left  it  established.    Some  of 
these  exiles  went  to  Geneva ;  which  city  had  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  rejected  the 
government  of  bishops,  with  many  other  refine- 
ments.    These  English  exiles  readily  embraced 
the  Geneva  system;  wd  having  added  farther 
improvemeats  of  their  own,  vpop  queen  Mary's 
death  returned  to  Englapd;  where  they  preached 
np  their  own  opinions,  inveighing  bitterly  against 
episcopacy,  and  all  rite^  ap4  ceremonies,  .how- 
ever innocient  and  ancient  in  the  church :  build- 
ing upon  this  foundation,  to  run  as  far  as  possible 
from  popery,  even  in  the  most  minute  and  indif- 
ferent circumstances.    This   faction,  under  the 
name  of  puritan,  became  very  turbulent  during 
the  whole  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  were  al- 
ways discouraged  by  that  wise  queen,  as  well  as 
by  Ijer  two  successors.    However,  their  numbers, 
as  well  as  their  insolence  aud  perverseness^  so  far 
increased,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  king  James 
the  First,  many  instances  of  their  petulancy  and 
scurrility  are   to  be   seen  in   their   pamphlets, 
written  for  some  years  after  (which  was  a  trade 
they  began  in  the  days  of  queeijt  Elizabeth),  par- 
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ticttUrl^  with  great  rancour  against  the  bishops, 
the  habits,  ana  the  ceremonies:  such  were  thos^ 
^urrilous  libels  under  the  title  of  Martin  Mar« 
prelate,  and  several  others.    And  although  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  tells  us,  until  the  year  1640  (as 
I  remember)  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect peace  and  happiness,  without  the  least  ap* 
pearance  of  thought  or  design  toward  making 
any  alterations  in  religion  or  government;  yet  I 
have  found,  by  often  rummaging  for  old  books  in 
little  Britain  and  Duck-lane,  a  great  number  of 
pamphlets  printed  from  the  year  1550  to  1640, 
lull  of  as  bold  and  impious  railing  expressions 
against  the  lawful  power  of  the  crown,  and  the 
order  of  bishops,  as  ever  were  uttered  during  the 
rebellion,  or  thfj  whole  subsequent  tyranny  of  that 
fanatic  anarchy.   However,  I  find  it  manifest  that 
Puritanism  did  not  erect  itself  into  a  new,  sepa- 
rate  species  pf  religion,  till  some  time  after  the 
rebellion  began  :  for,  in  the  latter  times  of  king 
J^mes  the  First,  and  the  former  part  of  his  son, 
there  were  several  puritan  bishops,  and  many  pu- 
ritan private  clergymen ;  while  people  went,  as 
their  inclinations  led  them,  to  hear  preachers  of 
each  party  in  the  parish  churches ;  for  the  puri-^ 
tan  clergy  had  received  episcopal  orders,  as  well 
as  the  rest,     But  soon  after  the  rebellion  broke 
out,   the  term  puritan   gradually  dropped,   and 
that  of  presby terian  succeeded ;  which  sect  wap 
in  two  Of  three  years  established  in  all  its  forms, 
by  what  they  called  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  without  consulting  the  king,  who  was 
then  at  war  against  his  rebels.    And  from  this 
period  the  church  continued  under  persecution^ 
nntil  monarchy  was  restored  in  the  year  1660. 

In  a  year  or  two  after.  We  began  to  hear  of  a 
new  party  risen,  and  growing  in  the  parliament 
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as  well  as  the  army,  under  the  name  of  indepen* 
dent:  it  spread  indeed  somewhat  more  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  not  equal  with  the  presbyterians,  either 
in  weight  or  number,  until  the  very  time  the  king 
was  mufdered. 

When  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
isle  of  Wight,  had  made  his  last  concessions  for  a 
peace  to  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament, 
who  attended  him  there;  upon  their  return  to 
London  they  reported  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
house :  whereupon  a  number  of  moderate  mem- 
bers, who,  as  Ludlow  says,  had  secured  their  own 
terms  with  that  prince,  managed  with  so  much 
art,  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin  house,  for 
passing  a  vote  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
ground  for  future  settlement.  But  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  joining  with  the  discontented 
members,  came  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  all 
those  who  had  consented  to  that  vote;  which 
they  executed  in  a  military  way.  Ireton  told 
Fairfax  the  general,  a  rigid  presbyterian,  of  this 
resolution ;  who,  thereupon,  issued  his  orders  for 
drawing  out  the  army  the  next  morning,  and 
placing  guards  in  Westminster-hall,  the  court  of 
requests,  and  the  lobby ;  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  general,  in  conjunction  with  those  members 
who  opposed  the  vote,  would  let  no  member  en- 
ter the  house,  except  those  of  their  own  party; 
Upon  which,  the  question  for  bringing  the  king 
to  justice  was  immediately  put,  and  carried  with- 
out opposition  that  I  can  find.  Then  an  order 
was  made  for  his  trial ;  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed; the  judges  named,  of  whom  Fairfax  him- 
self was  one ;  although,  by  the  advice  or  threats 
of  his  wife,  he  declined  sitting  among  them. 
However,  by  fresh  orders  under  his  own  hand^ 
which  I  have  seen  in  print,  he  appointed  guardb 
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€o  attend  the  judges  at  the  trial,  and  to  keep  the 
city  in  quiet;  as  he  did  likewise  to  prevent-any 
opposition  from  the  people,  upon  the  day  of  exe- 
cution. 

From  what  I  have  already  deduced,  it  appears 
manifest  that  the  differences  between  these  two 
sects,  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  did  not  then 
amount  to  half  so  much  as  what  there  is  between 
a  whig  and  tory  at  present  among  us.  The  de- 
sign of  utterly  extirpating  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy, was  equally  the  same  in  both ;  evidently 
the  consequence  of  the  very  same  principles,  up- 
on which  the  presbyterians  alone  began,  conti- 
nued, and  would  have  ended  in  the  same  events ; 
if,  toward  the  conclusion,  they  had  not  been 
bearded  by  that  new  party  with  whom  they  could 
not  agree  about  dividing  the  spoil.  However, 
they  held  a  good  share  of  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments during  the  whole  time  of  the  usurpa^ 
tion  ;  and  their  names,  actions,  and  preferments, 
are  frequent  in  the  accounts  of  those  times.  For 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  all  the  prudent  Presbyte- 
rians complied  in  proper  seasons,  falling  in  with 
the  stream  ;  and  thereby  got  that  share  in  em- 
ployments, which  many  of  them  held  to  the  re- 
storation ;  and  perhaps  too  many  of  them  after. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  find  our  wisest  tories  in 
both  kingdoms,  upon  the  change  of  hands  and 
measures  at  the  queen's  death,  have  endeavoured 
for  several  years,  by  due  compliances,  to  recover' 
the  time  they  had  lost  by  a  temporary  obstinacy; 
wherein  they '  have  well  succeeded,  according  to 
their  degrees  of  merit;  of  whose  names  I  could 
here  make  honourable  mention,  if  I  did  not  fear 
it  might  offend  their  modesty.  As  to  what  js  al- 
leged, that  some  of  the  Presbyterians  declared 
•penly  against  the  king's  murder,  I  allow  it  to  be 
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true.  But  from  what  motives  ?  No  other  eaa  pos* 
sibLy  he  assigned^  than  perfect  spite,  rage,  and 
envy,  to  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power 
by  a  new  infant  spawn  of  independents,  sprung 
from  their  own  bowels.  It  is  true,  the  differences 
in  religious  tenets  between  them  are  very  few  and 
trifling  ;  the  chief  quarrel,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
relating  to  congregational  and  national  assemr 
blies.  But  whatever  interest  or  power  thinks  fit 
to  iiaterfece,  it  little  imports  what  principles  the 
opposite  parties  think  fit  to  charge  upon  eaich 
other:  for  we  see  at  this  day,  that  the  tories  are 
more  hated  by  the  whole  set  of  zealous  whigs 
than  the  very  papists  themselves ;  and  in  eiEectas 
nmch  um|ualified  for  the  smallest  office :  although 
both  these  parties  assert  themselves  to  be  of  the 
^ame  religion,  in  all  its  branches  of  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  and  profess  the  same  loyalty,  to  the 
«ame  Protestant  king  and  his  heirs. 

if  the  reader  would  know  what  became  of  this 
independent  party,  upon  whom  all  the  mischief 
is  charged  by  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  he 
may  please  to  observe,  that  during  the  whole 
usurpation,  they  contended  by  degrees  with  their 
parent  sect,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  shared  in 
.employments,  and  gradually,  after  the  restora- 
tion, mingled  with  the  mass  of  Presbyterians; 
lying  ever  since  undistinguished  in  the  herd  of 
dissenters. 

The  Presbyterian  merit  is  of  as  little  weight, 
when  they  allege  themselves  instrumental  toward 
the  king's  restoration.  The  kingdom  grew  tired 
with  those  ridiculous  models  of  government :  first, 
by  a  house  of  lords  and  commons  without  a  king; 
then,  without  bishops ;  afterward  by  a  rump  ^  and 

*  Tbb  QAmii  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  house  of  cemxafO^ 
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lords  temporal ;  then,  by  a  rump  alone ;  next,  by 
a  single  person  for  life,  in  conjunction  with  a 
council ;  oy  agitators ;  by  major-generals ;  by  ^ 
new  kind  of  representatives  from  the  three  king- 
doms; by  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  other  schemes  that  have  slipped  out 
of  my  memory.  Cromwell  was  dead ;  his  son 
Richard,  a  weak  ignorant  wretch,  who  gave  up 
Ills  monarchy  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
two  usurping  kings  of  Brentford;*  the  people 
harassed  with  taxes  and  other  oppressions.  The 
king's  party,  then  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to 
recover  their  spirits.  The  few  nobility  scattered 
through  the  kingdom,  who  lived  in  fei  most  retired 
manner,  observing  the  confusion  of  things,  could 
no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  bakers,  cobv 
biers,  brewers,  and  the  like,  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, and  plundering  every  where  like  French 
dragoons.  The  rump  assembly  grew  despicable 
to  those  who  had  raised  them  :  the  city  of  Lon-* 
don,  exhausted  by  almost  twenty  years  contribu- 
ting to  their  own  ruin,  declared,  against  themi 
The  rump,  after  many  deaths  and  resurrections, 
waS)  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  kicked 
out,  and  burned  in  effigy  :  the  excluded  members 
were  let  in  ;  a  free  parliament  called,  in  as  legal 
a  i^anner  as  the  times  would  allow ;  and  the  king 
restored. 

The  second  claim  of  Presbyterian  merit  is 
founded  upon  their  services  against  the  dangerous 
designs  of  king  James  the  Second,  while  that 
prince  ^vas  using  all  his  endeavours  to  introduce 


^ich  femahxed  after  the  moderate  men  had  been  expelled  by  mi- 
litaiy  force. 
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popery,  which  he  openly  professed  upon  his  co- 
ming to  the  crown  :  to  this,  they  add  their  emi- 
nent services  at  the  revolution,  under  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

Now  the  quantum  of  Presbyterian  merit  during 
the  four  years'  reign  of  that  weak,  bigoted,  and 
ill-advised  prince,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  will  easily  be  computed,  by  a  recourse 
to  a  great  number  of  histories,  pamphlets,  and 
public  papers,  printed  in  those  times,  and  some 
afterward ;  beside  the  verbal  testimonies  of  many 
persons  yet  alive,  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
known  and  observed  the  dissenters'  conduct  in. 
that  critical  period. 

It  is  agreed,  that  upon  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's death,  soon  after  his  successor  had  publicly 
owned  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  began  with, 
his  first  caresses  to  the  church  party;  from  whom 
having  received  very  cold  discouraging  answers, 
he  applied  to  the  Presbyterian  leaders  and  teach- 
ers ;  being-advised  by  his  priests  and  Popish  cour- 
tiers, that  the  safest  method  toward  introducing 
his  own  religion  would  be,  by  taking  off  the  sa- 
cramental test,  and  giving  a  full  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  religions,  I  suppose  that  professed 
Christianity.  It  seems  that  the  Presbyterians,  ia 
the  latter  years  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  upon, 
account  of  certain  plots  (allowed  by  bishop  Burnet 
to  be  genuine,)  had  been  for  a  short  time  forbid- 
den to  hold  their  conventicles :  whereupon  these 
charitable  Christians,  out  of  perfect  resentment 
against  the  church,  received  the  gracious  offers 
of  king  James  with  the  strongest  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  highest  acknowledgments  for  his  fa- 
vour. I  have  seen  several  of  their  addresses,  full 
of  thanks  and  praises,  with  bitter  insinuations  of 
what  they  had  suffered ;  putting  themselves  and 
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the  Papists  upon  the  same  foot,  as  fellow-suffer- 
ers for  conscience ;  and  with  the  style  of  our 
brethren  the  Roman  Catholics.  About  this  time 
began  the  project  of  closeting,  which  has  since 
been  practised  many  times  with  more  art  and  suc- 
cess, where  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  king- 
dom were  privately  catechised  by  his  majesty,  to 
know  whether,  if  a  new  parliament  were  called, 
they  would  agree  to  pass  an  act  for  repealing  the 
sacramental  test,  and  establishing  a  general  liber- 
ty of  conscience.  But  he  received  so  little  en- 
couragement, that,  despairing  of  success,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  dispensing  power,  which  the  judges 
had  determined  to  be  part  of  his  prerogative.  By 
colour  of  this  determination,  he  preferred  several 
Presbyterians,  and  many  Papists,  to  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments.  While  the  king  was  thus 
Tjusied,  it  is  well  known  that  Monsieur  Fagel,  the 
Dutch  envoy  in  London,  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  concerning 
the  repeal  of  the  test ;  whereof  the  king  had  sent 
an  account  to  their  highnesses,  to  know  how  far 
they  approved  of  it.  The  substance  of  their  an- 
swer, as  reported  by  Fagel,  was  this — "  That  their 
highnesses  thought  very  well  of  a  liberty  of  con- 
science; but  by  no  means  of  giving  employments 
to  any  other  persons,  than  those  who  were  of  the 
national  church."  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
several  reasons :  I  cannot  be  more  particular,  not 
having  the  paper  by  me,  although  it  has  been 
printed  in  many  accounts  of  those  times.  And 
thus  much  every  moderate  churchman  would  per* 
haps  submit  to :  but  to  trust  any  part  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  interest,  in- 
clination, conscience,  and  former  practices,  have 
been  wholly  turned  to  introduce  a  difl^erent  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  government,  has  very  few 
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examples  in  any  Christian  state ;  nor  any  at  all 
in  Holland^  the  great  patroness  of  universal  tole- 
ration. 

Upon  the  first  intelligetice  king  Jame^  recei- 
ved of  an  intended  invasion  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  among  great  numbers  of  Papists,  to  in- 
crease his  troops,  he  gave  commissions  to  several 
Presbyterians ;  some  of  whom  had  been  officers 
tmder  the  rump ;  and  particularly  he  placed  one 
Richards,  a  noted  Presbyterian,  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  who  had  been  governor  of  Wexfotd  ia 
Cromwell's  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Lud- 
low in  his  Memoirs.  This  regiment  was  raised  in 
England  against  the  prince  of  Orange ;  the  colo- 
nel made  his  son  a  captain,  whom  I  knew,  and 
who  was  as  zealous  a  Presbyterian  as  bis  father. 
However,  at  the  time  of  the  prince's  landing,  th^ 
father,  easily  foreseeing  how  things  would  go, 
went  over,  like  many  others,  to  the  prmce,  who 
Continued  him  in  his  regiment ;  but  coming  over 
a  year  or  two  after,  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Deny,  he  behaved  himself  so  like  erthei-  a 
coward  or  a  traitor,  that  his  regiment  was  taken 
from  him. 

I  will  now  consider  the  conduct  of  the  church 
party,  during  the  whole  reign  of  that  unfortunate 
king.  They  were  so  unanimous  against  promi- 
sing to  pass  an  act  for  repealing  the  test,  and  es- 
tablishing a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
the  king  durst  not  trust  a  parliament;  but,  en- 
couraged by  the  professions  of  loyalty  given  him 
by  his  Presbyterian  friends,  went  on  with  his  dis- 
pensing power. 

The  church  clergy,  at  that  time,  afe  allowed 

to  have  written  the  best  collection  of  tracts, 

against  popery,  that  ever  appeared  in  England ; 

which  are  to  this  day  in  the  highest  esteem.  But, 
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tipon  the  strictest  inquiry,  I  could  never  hear  of 
above  one  or  two  papers  published  by  tbfe  Pres- 
byterians at  that  time  upon  the  same  subject. 
Seven  great  prelates  (he  of  Canterbury  among  the 
rest)  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  presenting  a  pe- 
tition, wherein  they  desired  to  be  excused  in  not 
obeying  an  illegal  command  from  the  king.  The 
bishop  of  London,  Dr  Compton,  was  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  commissioners  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  for  not  suspending  Dr  Sharp  (aftcr- 
ivard  archbishop  of  York)  by  the  king's  command. 
If  the  Presbyterians  expressed  the  same  zeal  up- 
on any  occasion,  the  instances  of  it  are  not,  as  I 
can  find,  left  upon  record,  or  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition. The  proceedings  against  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  king's 
mandate  for  admitting  a  professed  Papist  upon 
their  foundation,  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  cou- 
rage and  firmness  in  religion  shown  by  that  learn- 
ed society,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  The 
Presbyterians  know  very  well,  that  I  could  pro- 
duce many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But 
these  arc  enough  in  so  short  a  paper  as  I  intend 
at  present. 

It  is  indeed  very  true,  that  after  king  William 
was  settled  on  the  English  throne,  the  Presbyte- 
rians began  to  appear,  and  offer  their  credentials, 
and  demand  favour :  and  the  new  king,  having 
been  originally  bred  a  Calvinist,  was  desirous 
enough  to  make  them  easy  (if  that  would  do  it) 
by  a  legal  toleration ;  although  in  his  heart  he 
never  bore  much  affection  to  that  sect ;  nor  de- 
signed to  favour  them  farther  than  it  stood  with 
the  present  scheme  of  politics ;  as  I  have  long 
since  been  assured  by  the  greatest  men  ot  whig 
principles  at  that  time  in  England. 

It  is  likewise  true,  nor  will  it  be  denied,  that 
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when  the  king  was  possessed  of  the  English 
crown,-and  the  remainder  of  the  quarrel  was  left 
to  be  decided  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  Presbyterians 
wisely  chose  to  join  with  the  Protestant  army, 
rather  than  with  that  of  king  James  their  ol4 
friend,  whose  affairs  were  then  in  a  manner  des- 
perate. They  were  wise  enough  to  know,  that 
this  kingdom,  divided  against  itself,  could  never 
prevail  against  the  united  power  of  England. 
They  fought  pro  arts  et  focis;  for  their  estates 
and  religion;  which  latter  will  never  suff^er  so 
much  by  the  church  of  England  as  by  that  of 
Rome,  where  they  are  counted  heretics  as  well  as 
we  :  and  consequently  they  have  no  other  game 
to  play.  But  what  merit  they  can  build  upon  ha- 
ving joined  with  a  Protestant  army,  under  a  king 
they  acknowledged,  to  defend  their  own  liberties 
and  properties  against  a  Popish  enemy,  under  an 
abdicated  king,  is,  I  confess,  to  me  absolutely  in-: 
conceivable;  and  I  believe  will  equally  be  so  for 
ever  to  any  reasonable  man. 

When  these  sectaries  were  several  years  ago 
making  the  same  attempt  for  abolishing  the  test, 
many  groundless  reports  were  industriously  and 
seasonably  spread,  of  an  invasion  threatened  by 
the  pretender  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  At  which 
time,  the  Presbyterians,  in  their  pamphlets,  ar- 
gued in  a  menacing  manner,  that  if  the  preten- 
der should  invade  those  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  numbers  and  estates  of  dissenters 
chiefly  lay,  they  would  sit  still,  and  let  us  fight 
our  own  battles ;  since  they  were  to  reap  no  ad- 
vantage, whichever  side  should  be  victors.  If  this 
were  the  course  they  intended  to  take  in  such  a 
case,  I  should  desire  to  know,  how  they  could 
contrive  safely  to  stand  neuters,  otherwise  than 
by  a  compact  with  the  pretender  and  his  arniyi 
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to  supp6rt  their  neutrality,  and  protect  them 
against  the  forces  of  the  crown  ?  Tnis  is  a  neces- 
sary supposition;  because  they  must  otherwise 
have  inevitably  been  a  prey  to  both.  However, 
by  this  frank  declaration,  they  sufficiently  showed 
their  good-will,  and  confirmed  the  common  charge 
laid  at  their  door,  that  a  Scottish  or  northern 
Presbyterian  hates  our  episcopal  established  church 
ittore  than  popery  itself.  And  the  reason  for  this 
tatred  is  natural  enough ;  because  it  is  the  church 
^lone  that  stands  in  the  w^ay  between  them  and 
jK)wer,  which  popery  does  not. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  am  in  some  doubt  whe- 
ther the  political  spreaders  of  those  chimerical 
invasions,  made  a  judicious  choice,  in  fixing  thef 
northern  parts  of  Ireland  for  that  romantic  en- 
terprise. Nor  can  I  well  understand  the  wisdom 
of  the  Presbyterians,  in  countenancing  and  con- 
firming those  reports ;  because  it  seems  to  cast  a 
flfiost  infamoua  reflection  upon  the  loyalty  and  re- 
ligious principles  of  their  whole  body  :  for,  if 
fliere  had  been  any  truth  in  the  matter,  the  con- 
sequence must  have  been  allowed,  that  the  pre- 
tender counted  upon  more  assistance  from  his  fa- 
ther's friends  the  Presbyterians,  by  choosing  to 
land  in  those  very  parts  where  their  number^ 
wealthj  and  power  nK)st  prevailed,  rather  than 
among  those  of  his  own  religion.  And  therefore, , 
in  charity  to  this  sect,  I  rather  incline  to  believe, 
that  those  reports  of  an  invasion  were  formed 
and  spread  by  the  race  of  small  politicians,  in  or- 
der to  do  a  seasonable  job. 

As  to  popery  in  general,  which  for  a  thousand 
J^ars  past  has  bjeeri  introducing  and  multiplying; 
c3ofrupti6us  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  I  look 
iipdh  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  system  of  Chris- 
tiamty  proSfessed  by  any  nation.     But  I  cannot 
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apprehend  this  kingdom  to  be  in  much  danger 
from  it.  The  estates  of  Papists  are  very  few, 
crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily  diminish* 
ing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  cowardice,  and  of  as  little  conse- 
quence as  women  and  children.  Their  nobility 
and  gentry  are  at  least  one  half  ruined,  banished, 
or  converted  :  they  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of 
what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war;  some  of 
them  are  already  retired  into  foreign  countries; 
others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to  follow  them ;  and 
the  rest,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  who  still  possess  any 
lands,  are  absolutely  determined  never  to  hazard 
them  again,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  their  su- 
perstition. If  it  had  been  thought  fit,  as  some 
observe,  to  abate  of  the  law's  rigour  against  po- 
pery in  this  kingdom,  I  am  confident  it  was  done 
for  very  wise  reasons,  considering  the  situation 
of  affairs  abroad  at  different  times,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Protestant  religion  in  general.  And 
as  I  do  not  find  the  least  fault  in  this  proceeding, 
so  I  do  not  conceive,  why  a  sunk  discarded  par- 
ty, who  neither  expect  nor  desire  any  thing  more 
than  a  quiet  life,  should,  under  the  names  of  high- 
flyers, Jacobites,  and  many  other  vile  appellations, 
be  charged  so  often,  in  print  and  at  common 
tables,  with  endeavouring  to  introduce  popery 
and  the  pretender;  while  the  Papists  abhor  them 
above  all  other  men,  on  acxjount  of  severities 
against  their  priests  in  her  late  majesty's  reign, 
when  the  now  disbanded' reprobate  party  was  in 
powier.  This  I  was  convmced  of  some'years  ago 
by  a  long  journey  into  the  southern  parts  ;  where 
J  had  the  curiosity  to  send  fbr  many  priests  of 
the  parishes  I  passed  through,'  and  to  my  great 
satisfaction  found  them  every  where  abounding 
in  professions  of  lo}/alty  to  the  late  king  George ; 
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ftr  which  they  gave  me  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned ;  at  the  same  time  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  hardships  they  suffered  under  the  queen's  last 
ministry. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  the  modest  de- 
mands of  the  Presbyterians  for  a  repeal  of  the  sa* 
cramental  test,  as  a  reward  for  their  merits  at  the 
restoration  and  the  revolution ;  which  merits  I 
have  fairly  represented,  as  well  as  my  memory 
vrould  allow  me.  If  I  have  committed  any  mis- 
takes, they  must  be  of  little  moment.  The  facts 
and  principal  circumstances  are  what  I  have  ob- 
tained and  digested  from  reading  the  histories  of 
those  times  written  by  each  party ;  and  many 
thousands  have  done  the  same  as  well  as  I,  who 
I  am  sure  have  in  their  minds  drawn  the  same 
conclusions. 

This  is  the  faction,  and  these  the  men,  who  are 
now  resuming  their  applications,  and  giving  iu 
their  bills  of  merit  to  both  kingdoms,  upon  two 
points,  which,  of  all  others,  they  have  the  least 
pretensions  to  offer.  1  have  collected  the  facts, 
with  all  possible  impartiality,  from  the  current 
histories  of  those  times;  and  have  shown,  al- 
though very  briefly,  the  gradual  proceedings  of 
those  sectaries,  under  the  denomination  of  Puri- 
tans, Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  for  about 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  this  present  time. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said,  these 
very  schismatics  (for  such  they  are  in  temporals 
as  well  as  spirituals)  are  now  again  expecting,  so-- 
liciting,  and  demanding  (not  without  insinuating 
threats,  according  to  their  custom,)  that  the  par- 
liament should  fix  them  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
the  church  established.  I  would  fain  know  to 
what  branch  of  the  legislature  they  can  have  the 
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forehead  to  apply.  Not  to  my  lords  the  bishopn^ 
who  must  have  often  read  how  the  predecessors 
of  this  very  faction,  acting  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, drove  the  whole  bench  out  of  the  house, 
who  were  then,  and  hitherto  continue,  one  of  the 
three  estates :  not  to  the  temporal  peers,  the  se- 
cond of  the  three  estates,  who  must  have  heard, 
that,  immediately  after  those  rebellious  fanatics 
had  murdered  their  king,  they  voted  a  house  of 
lords  to  be  useless  and  dangerous,  and  would  let 
them  sit  no  longer,  otherwise  than  when  elected 
as  commoners  :  riot  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
must  have  heard  that,  in  those  fanatic  times,  the 
presbyterian  and  independent  commanders  in  the 
army  by  military  power  expelled  all  the  moderate 
men  out  of  the  house,  and  left  a  rump  to  govern 
the  nation  :  lastly,  not  to  the  crown,  which  those 
very  saints,  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  trampled 
under  their  feet,  and  then  in  cold  blood  murdered 
the  blessed  wearer. 

But,  the  session  now  approaching,  and  a  clan 
of  dissenting  teachers  bemg  come  up  to  towji 
from  their  northern  head-quarters,  accompanied 
by  many  of  their  elders  and  agents,  and  support- 
ed by  a  general  contribution,  to  solicit  their  esta- 
blishment, with  a  capacity  of  holding  all  military 
as  well  as  civil  employments,  I  think  it  high  time 
that  this  paper  should  see  the  light.  However, 
I  cannot  conclude  without  freely  confessing,  that 
if  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  iu  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  test,  I  mean,  the  benefit  of  employ- 
ments. For,  after  all,  what  assurance  can  a  Scot- 
tish northern  dissenter  born  on  Irish  ground  have, 
that  he  shall  be  treated  with  as  much  favour  as  a 
true  Scot  born  beyond  the  Tweed  ? 
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I  am  ready  enough  to  believe,  that  all  I  have 
:Kiid  will  avail  but  little.  I  have  the  common  ex- 
cuse of  other  men,  M^hen  I  think  myself  bound  by 
all  religious  and  civil  ties  to  discharge  my  con- 
science, and  to  warn  my  countrymen  upon  this 
important  occasion.  It  is  true,  the  advocates  for 
this  scheme  promise  a  new  world  after  this  bless- 
ed work  shall  be  completed ;  that  all  animosity 
and  faction  must  immediately  drop  ;  that  the  only 
distinction  in  this  kingdom  will  then  be  of  Papist 
and  Protestant :  for,  as  to  whig  and  tory,  high 
church  and  low  church,  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian, 
court  and  country  party,  English  and  Irish  inte- 
rests, dissenters  and  conformists,  new  light  and 
old  light,  Anabaptist  and  Independent,  Quaker 
and  Muggletonian ;  they  will  all  meet  and  jumble 
tc^ether  into  a  perfect  harmony,  at  the  sessions 
and  assizes,  on  the  bench  and  in  the  revenues ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  in  all  civil  and  military  trusts, 
not  excepting  the  great  councils  of  the  nation* 
For  it  is  wisely  argued  thus :  that  a  kingdom  be- 
ing no  more  than  a  larger  knot  of  friends  met  to- 
gether, it  is  against  the  rules  of  good  manners  to 
shut  any  person  out  of  the  company,  except  the 
Papists,  who  profess  themselves  of  another  club. 

1  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  what  arts  the  presby- 
terian  sect  intends  to  use,  in  convincing  the  world 
of  their  loyalty  to  kingly  government,  which, 
(long  before  the  prevalence,  or  even  the  birth,  of 
their  independent  rivals)  as  soon  as  the  king's 
forces  were  overcome,  declared  their  principles 
to  be  against  monarchy,  as  well  as  episeopacy 
and  the  bouse  of  lords,  even  until  the  king  was 
restored :  at  which  event,  although  they  were  for- 
ced to  submit  to  the  present  power,  yet  I  have 
not  heard  that  they  ever,  to  this  day,  renounpe 
any  one  principle  by  which  their  predecessors 
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then  acted-;  yet  this  they  have  been  challengecf 
to  do,  or  at  least  to  show  that  others  have  done 
it  for  them,  by  a  certain  doctor,  *  who,  as  I  am 
told,  has  much  employed  his  pen  in  the  like  dis- 
putes. I  own  they  will  be  ready  enough  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  a^ny  government ;  but  if 
they  mean  to  be  honest  and  upright,  they  will 
and  must  endeavour,  by  all  means  which  they 
shall  think  lawful,  to  introduce  and  establish  their 
own  scheme  of  religion,  as  nearest  approaching 
to  the  word  of  God,  by  casting  out  all  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  titles,  habits,  dis- 
tinctions, and  superiorities,  as  rags  of  popery,  in 
order  to  a  thorough  reformation ;  and  as  in  cha- 
rity bound  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
trymen, wishing,  with  St  Paul,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  were  as  they  are.  But  what  assurance 
will  they  please  to  give,  that  when  their  sect 
shall  become  the  national  established  worship, 
they  will  treat  Us  Dissenters  as  we  have  treated 
them?  Was  this  their  course  of  proceeding  du- 
ring the  dominion  of  the  saints  ?  Were  not  all  the 
remainders  of  the  episcopal  chu;*ch  in  those  days, 
especially  the  clergy,  under  a  persecution  for 
above  a  dozen  years,  equal  to  that  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  under  heathen  emperors?  That 
this  proceeding  was  suitable  to  their  principles, 
is  known  enough ;  for  many  of  their  preachers 
then  writ  books  against  allowing  any  liberty  of 
conscience  in  a  religion  diflferent  from  their  own ; 
producing  many  arguments  to  prove  that  opinion, 
and  among  the  rest  one  frequently  insisted  on, 
that  allowing  such  a  liberty  would  be  to  esta- 


*  Dr  Tisdal,  in  a  tract  entitled,  **  The  Case  of  the  Sacramen- 
taLTe&t.stated  and  argued. 
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blish  iniquity  by  a  law.  *  Many  of  these  wri- 
tings are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  I  hear  have  been 
quoted  by  the  doctor  above  mentioned. 

As  to  their  great  objection  of  prostituting  that 
holy  institution,  the  blessed  Sacrament,  by  way 
of  a  test  before  admittance  into  any  employment; 
I  ask,  whether  they  would  not  be  content  to  re- 
ceive it  after  their  own  manner  for  the  office  of 
a  judge,  for  that  of  a  commissioner  in  the  reve- 
nue, for  a  regiment  of  horse,  or  to  be  a  lord  jus- 
tice ?  I  believe  they  would  scruple  it  as  little  as 
a  long  grace  before  and  after  dinner,  which  they 
can  say  without  bending  a  knee ;  for,  as  I  have 
been  told,  their  manner  of  taking  bread  and  wine 
in  their  conventicles  is  performed  with  little  more 
solemnity  than  at  their  common  meals.  And 
therefore,  since  they  look  upon  our  practice  in 
receiving  the  elements  to  be  idolatrous,  they 
neither  can  nor  ought  in  conscience  to  allow  us 
that  liberty,  otherwise  than  by  connivance  and  a 
bare  toleration,  like  what  is  permitted  to  the 
Papists.  But,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  I  am 
ready  to  change  this  test  for  another ;  although  I 
am  afraid,  that  sanctified  reason  is  by  no  means 
the  point  where  the  difficulty  pinches,  and  is  only 
oflFercd  by  pretended  churchmen ;  as  if  they  could 
be  content  with  our  believing  that  the  impiety 
and  profanation  of  making  the  Sacrament  a  test 
were  the  only  objection.  I  therefore  propose 
that,  before  the  present  law  be  repealed,  another 
may  be  enacted ;  that  no  man  shall  receive  any 
employment,  before  he  swears  himself  to  be  a 
true  member  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  in  doctrine 


•  See  many  hundred  quotations  to  prove  this,  in  the  treatise 
called,  *^  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,'^ 
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and  discipline,  &c.,  and  that  he  will  never  fre- 
quent or  communicate  with  any  other  form  of 
worship.  It  shall  likewise  be  farther  enacted, 
that  whoever  offends,  &c.,  shall  be  fined  five 
hundred  pounds,  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  all  public  trust  for 
ever.  Otherwise  I  do  insist,  that  those  pious, 
indulgent,  external  professors  of  our  national  re- 
ligion, shall  either  give  up  that  fallacious,  hypo- 
critical reason  for  taking  off  the  test,  or  freely 
confess  that  they  desire  to  have  a  gate  wide  open 
for  every  sect,  without  any  test  at  all,  except  that 
of  swearing  loyalty  to  the  king;  which  however, 
considering  their  principles  with  regard  to  mo- 
narchy yet  unrenoiinced,  might,  if  they  would 
please  to  look  deep  enough  into  their  own  hearts, 
prove  a  more  bitter  test  than  any  other  that  the 
law  has  yet  invented. 

For,  from  the  first  time  that  these  sectaries  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  it  has  been  always  found,  by 
their  whole  proceedings,  that  they  professed  an 
utter  hatred  to  kingly  government.  I  can  recol- 
lect at  present  three  civil  establishments,  where 
Calvinists,  and  some  other  reformers  who  reject- 
ed episcopacy,  possess  the  supreme  power;  and 
these  are  all  republics  :  I  mean  Holland,  Geneva, 
and  the  reformed  Swiss  cantons.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  diminution  or  disgrace  to  commonwealths; 
wherein  I  confess  I  have  much  altered  many  opi- 
nions under  which  I  was  educated,  having  been 
led  by  some  observation,  long  experience,  and  a 
thorough  detestation  for  the  corruptions  of  man- 
kind :  insomuch  thgi^t  I  am  now  justly  liable  to 
the  censure  of  Hobbes,  who  complains,  that  the 
youth  of  England  imbibe  ill  opinions  from  reading 
the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  those^ 
renowned  scenes  of  liberty  and  every  virtue. 
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But  as  to  xnonarchs,  who  must  be  supposed 
well  to  study  and  understand  their  own  interest ; 
they  will  best  consider,  whether  those  people, 
who,  in  all  their  actions,  preachings  and  writings, 
have  openly  declared  themselves  against  regal 
power,  are  to  be  safely  placed  in  an  equal  degree 
of  favour  and  trust  with  those  who  have  been  al- 
ways found  the  truest  and  only  friends  to  the 
English  establishment.  From  which  considera- 
tion, I  could  have  added  one  more  article  to  my 
new  test,  if  I  had  thought  it  worth  my  time. 

I  have  been  assured,  by  some  persons  who  were 
present,  that  several  of  these  dissenting  teachers, 
upon  their  first  arrival  hither  to  solicit  the  repeal 
of  the  test,  were  pleased  to  express  their  grati- 
tude by  publicly  drinking  the  healths  of  certain 
eminent  patrons,  whom  they  pretend  to  have 
found  among  us.  If  this  be  true,  and  that  the 
test  must  be  delivered  up  by  the  very  superiors 
appointed^  to  defend  it,  the  affair  is  already,  in  ef- 
fect, at  an  end.  What  secret  reasons  those  pa 
trons  may  have  given  for  such  a  return  of  bro- 
therly love,  I  shall  not  inquire :  "  For,  O  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto  their 
assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united ;  for 
in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  digged  down  a  wall.  Cursed  be  their 
anger,  for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was 
cruel.  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel."  * 


*  Upon  this  text,  as  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  presbyte- 
fiaus  during  the  great  civil  war,  the  Dean  preached  a  sermon.. 

It 
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THE  ADVANTAGES 

PROPOSED  BY  REPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST, 

IMPARTIALLY  CONSIDERED.     1733. 


Whoever  writes  impartially  upon  this  subject, 
must  do  it  not  only  as  a  mere  secular  man,  but 
as  one  who  is  altogether  indifferent  to  any  parti- 
cular system  of  Christianity.  And  I  think,  in 
whatever  country  that  religion  predominates, 
there  is  one  certain  form  of  worship  and  cere* 
mony,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  established ; 
and,  consequently,  only  the  priests  of  that  parti- 
cular form  are  maintained  at  the  public  charge ; 
and  all  civil  employments  bestowed  among  those 
who  comply  (at  least  outwardly)  with  the  same 
establishment. 

This  method  is  strictly  observed,  even  by  our 
neighbours  the  Dutch,  who  are  confessed  to  al- 
low the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  of  any  Chris- 
tian state,  and  yet  are  never  known  to  admit  any 
persons  into  civil  offices,  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  legal  worship.  As  to  their  military  men,  they 
are  indeed  not  so  scrupulous  j  being,  by  the  pa- 
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ture  of  their  goverament,  under  a  necessity  of 
hiring  foreign  troops  of  whatever  religious  deno- 
mination, upon  every  great  emergency,  and  main- 
taining no  small  number  in  time  of  peace. 

This  caution  therefore  of  making  one  establish- 
ed faith,  seems  to  be  universal,  and  founded  upon 
the  strongest  reasons;  the  mistaken 'or  affected 
zeal  of  obstinacy  and  enthusiasm  having  produced 
such  a  number  of  horrible  destructive  events 
throughout  all  Christendom.  For,  whoever  be- 
gins to  think  the  national  worship  is  wrong  in  any 
important  article  of  practice  or  belief,  will,  if  he 
be  serious,  naturally  have  a  zeal  to  make  as  many 
proselytes  as  he  can :  and  a  nation  may  possibly 
have  a  hundred  different  sects  with  their  leaders ; 
every  one  of  which  has  an  equal  right  to  plead, 
that  they  must  "  ob^y  God  rather  than  manj" 
must  "  cry  aloud  and^ spare  not;''  must  "  lift  np 
their  voice  like  a  trumpet." 

This  was  the  very  case  of  England  during  the 
fanatic  times.  And  against  all  this  there  seems  to 
be  no  defence,  biit  that  of  supporting  one  esta- 
blished form  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  leaving 
the  rest  to  a  bare  liberty  of  conscience,  but  with- 
out any  maintenance  or  encouragement  from  the 
public. 

Wherever  this  nattornal  religion  grbws  so  cor- 
rupt, or  is  thought  to  do  so  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority of  landed  people  joined  to  the  governing 
patty,  whether  prinee  or  senate,  or  bbth,  it  ought 
to  be  changed,  provided  the  work  may  be  done 
without  blood  or  coiifusion.  Yet,  whenever  such 
a  change  shall  be  made,  some  other  establish- 
ments must  succeed,  although  for  the  w6rse; 
allowing^  all  devia!tions,  that  would  break  the 
union,  to.be  only  tolerated     In  this  sense,  those' 
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who  affirm  that  every  law,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  is  void  in  itself,  seem  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  for  many  laws  in  popish  kingdoms  and 
states,  many  more  among  the  TurkwS,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  in  other  countries,  are  directly  against 
the  divine  laws;  and  yet,  God  knows,  are  very 
far  from  being  void  in  the  executive  part. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  three  estates  of  par- 
liament in  England  (whereof  the  lords  spiritual, 
who  represent  the  church,  are  one)  should  agree 
and  obtain  the  royal  assent  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
together  with  the  liturgy,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
the  English  church,  as  burdensome,  dangerous, 
and  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture;  and  that  presby- 
tery, anabaptism,  quakerism,  independency,  Mug- 
gletonianism,  Brownism,  familism,  or  any  other 
subdivided  sect  among  us,  should  be  established 
in  its  place :  without  question  all  peaceable  sub* 
jects  ought  passively  to  submit,  and  the  predo- 
minant sect  must  become  the  religion  established; 
the  public  maintaining  no  other  teachers,  nor  ad* 
mitting  any  persons  of  a  different  religious  pro* 
fession  into  civil  offices,  at  least  if  their  intentioQ^ 
be  to  preserve  the  nation  in  peace. 

Supposing  then  that  the  present  system  of  re-^ 
ligion  were  abolished;  and  presbytery,  which  I 
find  stands  the  fairest,  with  its  synods  and  classes, 
and  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  essential  or 
circumstantial,  were  erected  into  the  national 
worship;  their  teachers,  and  no  others,  could 
have  any  legal  claim  to  be  supported  at  the  pub-* 
lie  charge,  whether  by  stipends  or  tithes;  and 
only  the  rest  of  the  same  taith  to  be  capable  of 
civil  employments. 

If  there  be  any  true  reasoning  in  what  I  have 
laid  down;  it  should  seem^  that  the  project  now 
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in  agitation  for  repealing  the  test  act,  and  yet* 
leaving  the  name  or  an  establishment  to  the  pre- 
sent national  church,  is  altogether  inconsistent; 
and  may  admit  of  consequences,  which  those  who 
are  the  most  indifferent  to  any  religion  at  all,  arc 
possibly  not  aware  of. 

I  presume,  whenever  the  test  shall  be  repealed, 
which  obliges  all  men,  who  enter  into  office  under 
the  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  Ireland ;  the  way  to 
employments  will  immediately  be  left  open  to 
all  dissenters  (except  papists),  whose  consciences 
can  suffer  them  to  take  the  common  oaths  in  such 
cases  prescribed ;  after  which,  they  are  qualifieA 
to  fill  any  lay  station  in  this  kingdom,  from  that 
of  chief  governor  to  an  exciseman* 

Thus,  of  the  three  judges  on  each  bench,  the 
first  may  be  a  presby  terian,  the  second  a  free-will 
baptist,  and  the  third  a  churchman ;  the  lord 
chancellor  may  be  an  independent;  the  revenues 
may  be  managed  by  seven  commissioners  of  as 
many  different  sects ;  and  the  like  of  all  other 
employments ;  not  to  mention  the  strong  proba* 
bility,  that  the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  may  be 
revealed  to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon 
as  good  a  foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  loyal 
subjects.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine,  that  under 
such  a  motley  administration  of  affairs,  what  a 
clashing  there  will  be  of  interest  and  inclinations ; 
what  pullings  and  hawlings  backward  and.  for- 
ward ;  what  a  zeal  and  bias  in  each  religionist,  to 
advance  his  own  tribe,  and  depress  the  others. 
For  I  suppose  nothing  will  be  readier  granted, 
than  that  how  indifferent  soever  most  men  are  iu 
faith  and  morals,  yet,  whether  out  of  artifice,  na- 
tural complexion,  or  love  of  contradiction,  none 
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are  more  obstinate  in  maintaining  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  worrying  all  who  differ  from  them,  than 
those  who  publicly  show  the  least  sense  either  of 
religion  or  common  honesty. 

As  to  the  latter,  bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  the 
presbyterians,in  the  fanatic  times,  professed  them- 
selves to  be  above  morality ;  whicn,  as  we  find  in 
some  of  their  writings,  was  numbered  among  the 
beggarly  elements  :  and  accordingly  at  this  day, 
no  scruples  of  conscience,  with  regard  to  confor- 
mitv,  are,  in  any  trade  or  calling,  inconsistent 
with  the  greatest  fraud,  oppressions,  perjury,  or 
any  other  vice. 

This  brings  to  my  memory  a  passage  in  Mon- 
taigne, of  a  common  prostitute,  who  in  the  storm- 
ing of  a  town,  when  a  soldier  came  up  to  her 
chamber  and  offered  violence  to  her  chastity, 
rather  x^hose  to  venture  her  neck  by  leaping  out 
of  the  window,  than  suffer  a  rape ;  yet  still  conti- 
nued her  trade  of  lewdness,  while  she  had  any 
customers  left. 

I  confess,  that,  in  my  private  judgment,  an  un- 
limited permission  of  all  sects  whatsoever  (except 
papists),  to  enjoy  employments,  would  be  less  per- 
nicious to  the  public,  than  a  fair  struggle  between 
two  contenders;  because,  in  the  former  case,  such 
a  jumble-  of  principles  might  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  contrary  poisons  mingled  together,  which 
a  strong  constitution  might  perhaps  be  able  for 
some  time  to  survive. 

But,  however,  I  shall  take  the  other  and  more 
probable  supposition,  that  this  battle  for  employ- 
ments is  to  be  fought  only  between  the  presby te- 
rians,  and  those  of  the  church  yet  established.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  either  side,  by 
examining  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  spiritual 
economy,   or  which  is  most  suited  to  our  civil 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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coastitatioii :  but  the  question  turns  upon  Urn 
point ;  when  tbe  presby  terians  shall  have  got  their 
share  of  employinents  (which  must  be  one  full 
half,  or  else  they  cannot  look  upon  themselrca  at 
fairly  dealt  with\  I  ask,  whether  they  ought  not, 
by  their  own  principles,  and  by  the  strictest  rules 
cf  conscience,  to  use  the  utmost  of  their  skilly 
power,  and  influence,  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole 
kingdom  to  an  uniformity  in  religion,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  discipline,  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God.  Wherein  if  they  can  succeed  witb* 
out  blood  (as  under  the  present  disposition  of 
things  it  is  yery  possible  they  may),  it  k  to  be 
hoped  they  will  at  last  be  satisfied :  only  I  would 
warn  thexn  of  a  few  dii&culties.  The  first  is,  o£ 
compromising  among  themselves,  that  important 
controversy  about  the  old  light  and  the  new; 
which  otherwise  may,  after  this  establishment^ 
split  them  as  wide  as  papist  and  proteatant,  whig 
and  tory,  or  churchman  and  dissenter;  and  c<m« 
sequently  the  work  will  be  to  begin  again :  foi^ 
in  religious  quarrels^  it  is  of  little  moment  how 
few  or  small  the  diiferences  are :  especially  when 
the  dispute  is  only  about  power.  'Hius,  the  zea* 
lous  presby  terians  of  the  north  are  more  alienated 
from  the  establish^  clergy,  than  from  theRomi&k 
priests;  taxing  the  former  with  idolatrous  worship, 
as  disguised  papists,  ceremony  ^mongers,  and  many 
other  terms  of  art ;  and  this  for  a  very  powerful 
reason ;  because  the  clergy  stand  in  their  way, 
which  the  popish  priests  do  not.  Thus,  I  am  as- 
sured, that  the  quarrel  between  old  and  new 
light  men  is  managed  with  more  rage  and  rancour, 
than  any  other  dispute  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and  this,  because  it  serves  tao  lessen  or  increase 
their  several  congregations,  from  whom  they  re* 
ceive  their  contributions. 
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Aiiotiwr  difficulty,  which  may  ^fnhuJttMB  the 
pfeafoyteriatis  after  their  establishnieat^  wiU  b6, 
how  to  adjust  their  claim  of  the  kirk's  iudep^a* 
deaiey  on  the  civil  power,  with  the  constitution  of 
this  monarchy  P  a  point  so  delicate,  that  it  has 
often  filled  the  heads  of  great  patriots  with  dan« 
gerous  notions  of  the  church^clergy^  without  the 
least  gtx>und  of  suspicion. 

As  to  the  presby terians  allowing  liberty  of  con- 
science  to  those  episcopal  principles,  wnen  their 
own  kirk  shall  be  predominant;  the  writers  are  so 
unirersally  agreed  in  the  negative,  as  well  as  their 
practice  during  Oliver's  reign,  that  I  believe  no 
rea6<mable  churchman  (who  must  then  be  dissen*^ 
ter)  will  expect  it. 

I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  in  the  division  of 
employments  amooig  the  presbyterians,  after  this 
approaching  repeal  of  the  test  act»  supposing 
them  in  proper  time  to  have  au  f  qual  share,  the 
odds  will  be  three  or  four  to  one  on  their  side,  in 
any  farther  scheme  they  may  have  toward  mar- 
king their  religion  national.  For  I  reckon  all 
those  gentlemen  sent  over  from  England,  what- 
ever religion  they  profess,  or  have  been  educated 
in,  to  be  of  that  party ;  since  it  is  no  mark  of 
prudence  for  any  persons  to  oppose  the  current 
of  a  nation,  where  they  are  in  some  sort  only  so- 
journers ;  unless  they  have  it  in  direction. 

If  there  be  any  maxim  in  politics  not  to  be  con- 
trouled,  it  must  be  the  following :  that  those^ 
whose  private  interest  is  united  with  the  interest 
of  their  country,  supposing  them  to  be  of  equa^l 
understanding  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbours^ 
will  heartily  wish  that  the  nation  should  thrive^ 
Out  of  these  are  indubitabl^r  excepted,  all  persons 
who  are  sent  from  another  kingdom  to  be  employ* 
ed  in  places  of  profit  or  power ;  because  they  inm^ 
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not  possibly  bear  any  affection  to  the  place  where 
they  sojourn,  even  for  life;  their  sole  business 
being  to  advance  themselves,  by  following  the 
advice  of  their  principals,  I  except  likewise  those 
persons  who  are  taken  into  office,  although  na- 
lives  of  the  land ;  because  they  are  greater  gain- 
ers, while  they  keep  their  offices,  than  they  could 
possibly  be,  by  mending  the  miserable  condition 
of  their  country. 

I  except,  thirdly,  all  hopers,  who  by  balancing 
accounts  with  themselves  turn  the  scale  on  the 
isame  side^  because  the  strong  expectation  of  a 
good  certain  salary  will  outweigh  the  loss  by 
bad  rents,  received  out  of  the  lands  in  moneyless 
times. 

If  my  lords  the  bishops,  who  I  hear  are  now 
employed  in  a  scheme  for  regulating  the  conduct 
and  maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy,  shall,  in 
their  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  love  of  the  church> 
consent  to  this  repeal  of  the  test,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  whole  reverend  body  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  their  spiritual  fathers;  of 
whose  paternal  tenderness  for  their  welfare,  they 
have  found  so  many  amazing  instances. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  under  the  least  concern 
about  the  clergy  on  this  account.  They  will  (for 
some  time)  be  no  great  sufferers  by  this  repeal ; 
because  I  cannot  recollect,  among  all  our  sects, 
any  one,  that  gives  latitude  enough  to  take  the 
oaths  required  at  an  institution  to  a  churchrliving  t 
and  until  that  bar  shall  be  removed,  the  present 
episcopal  clergy  are  safe  for  two  years.  Although 
it  may  be  thought  somewhat  unequal,  that  in  the 
northern  parts,  where  there  may  be  three  dissen* 
tjBrs  to  one  churchman,  the  whole  revenue  shall  be 
engrossed  by  him,  who  has  so  small  a  part  of  the 
cure. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  disadvantage,  which 
tb^  dissenters  at  pres^ent  lie  under,  of  a  disability 
to  reiceive  church-preferments,  will  be  easily  re- 
medied by  the  repeal  of  the  test.  For,  the  dis- 
senting teachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of  ac- 
cepting civil  and  military  employments ;  wherein 
they  agree  perfectly  with  the  popish  clergy ; 
among. whom,  great  cardinals  and  prelates  have 
been  commanders  of.  armies,  chief  ministers, 
knights  pf  many  orders,  ambassadors,  secretaries 
of  stat^,  and  in  most  high  offices  under  the  crown  j 
although .  they  assert  the  indelible  character, 
which  no  secretaries  among  us  did  ever  assume. 
But  that  many,  both  presbyterians  and  independ- 
ents, commanders  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  were 
professed  teachers  in  the  time  of  their  dominion, 
is  allowed  by  all..  Cromwell  himself  was  a 
preacher;  and  has  left  us  one  of  his  sermons  in 
print,  exactly  in  t^e  jsame  style  and  manner  with, 
those  of  our  modei:n  presbyterian  teachers ;  so 
was  colonel  Howard,  sir  George  Downing,  and 
seye^fal  others,  wl^Qse. names  are  on  record.  I 
qan  therefore  see  nojreason,  why  a  paii;iful  pre^?- 
by terian  teacher^  as  soon  as  the  test  shall  be  re- 
pealed, may  not  be  privileged  to  hpl^,  along 
with  the  spiritual  office  and  stipend,  a  commission 
in  the  army  or  the  civil  list,  in  commendam:  for,  as 
I.  take  it,  the  church  of  England  is  the  only  body 
of  Christians,  which  in  effect  disqualifies  those  who 
are  employed  to  preach  its  doctrine,  from  sharing 
in  the  civil  power,  farther  than  as  senators ;  yet 
this  was  a  privilege  begun  in  times  of  popery, 
many,  hundred  years  before  the  reformation,  and 
woven  with  the  very  institution  of  our  limited 
monarchy. 

There  is  indeed  another  method,  whereby  the 
stipends  of  dissenting  teachers  may  be  raised,  and 
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tlie  farmer  mucli  rdieved ;  if  it  should  he  tbought 
proper  to  reward  a  people  so  deserving,  and  so 
loyal  by  their  principles.  Every  bishop,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  a  church-living,  can  sequester  the  pro* 
fits  for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent.  Upon  a 
lapse  of  half  a  year,  the  donation  falls  to  the 
archbishop,  and  after  a  full  year  to  the  crown, 
durins  pleasure.  Therefore  it  would  be  no  hard** 
ship  for  any  clergyman  alive,  if  (in  those  parte  of 
Ireland,  where  the  number  of  sectaries  much  ex* 
eeeds  that  of  the  conformists)  the  profits,  when  se^ 
questered,  might  be  applied  to  the  support  Of  the 
dissenting  teacher,  who  has  so  many  souls  to  take 
care  of:  whereby  the  poor  tenants  would  be  much 
relieved  in  those  hard  times,  and  in  a  better  con^ 
dition  to  pay  their  rents. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  matter, 
Against  which  a  remedy  does  not  so  readily  occun 
For,  supposing  the  test  act  repealed,  and  the  dis- 
senters, in  consequence,  fully  qualified  for  all 
secular  employments ;  the  question  may  still  be 
put,  whether  those  of  Ireland  will  be  often  the 
persons  on  whom  they  shall  be  bestowed ;  because 
it  is  imagined  there  may  be  another  seminary  •  in 
view,  more  numerous,  and  more  needy,  as  well  as 
more  meriting,  and  more  easily  contented  with 
such  low  offices ;  which  some  nearer  neighbours 
hardly  think  it  worth  stirring  from  their  chimney* 
sides  to  obtain.  And  I  am  told,  it  is  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  bees,  that  when  thej  see  a  foreign  swarm 
at  some  distance,  approachmg  with  an  intention 
to  plunder  their  hives,  these  artists  have  a  trick  to 
divert  them  into  some  neighbouring  apiary,  there 
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to  make  what  havoc  they  please.  This  I  should 
not  have  hinted,  if  I  had  not  known  it  already  to 
have  gotten  ground  in  many  suspecting  heads : 
for  it  IS  the  peculiar  talent  of  this  nation  to  see 
dangers  afar  off;  to  all  which  I  can  only  say,  that 
our  native  presbyterians  must,  by  pains  and  in- 
dustry, raise  suclr  a  fund  of  merit,  as  will  answer 
to  a  birth  six  degrees  more  to  the  north.  If  they 
cannot  arrive  at  this  perfection,  as  several  of  the 
established  church  have  compassed  by  indefati^* 
able  pains,  I  do  not  well  see  now  their  affairs  will 
much  mend  by  repealing  the  test :  for,  to  be  qua- 
lified by  law  to  accept  an  employment,  and  yet 
to  be  disqualified  in  fact,  as  it  will  much  increase 
the  mortification,  so  it  will  withdraw  the  pity  of 
many  among  their  well-wishers,  and  utterly  de» 
prive  them  of  that  merit  they  have  so  long  made^ 
of  being  a  loyal,  true,  protestant  people,  perse- 
cuted only  for  religion. 

If  this  happen  to  be  their  case,  they  must  wait 
maturity  or  time;  until  they  can,  bv  prudent 
gentle  steps,  make  their  faith  become  the  religion 
established  in  the  nation ;  after  which,  I  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  that  they  will  take  most  effectual 
methods  to  secure  their  power,  against  those  who 
must  then  be  dissenters  m  their  turn ;  whereof,  if 
we  may  form  a  future  opinion  from  present  times^ 
and  the  dispositions  of  dissenters,  who  love  to  make 
a  thorough  reformation,  the  number  and  qualities 
will  be  very  inconsiderable. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  after 
long  thinking,  given  my  judgment  upon  this  ar- 
duous affair ;  but  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
submission  to  public  wisdom  and  power. 
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QUERIES 

RELATING  TO  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST,  17S2. 


Query. 

IVhe^her  hatred  and  violence  between  parties 
in  a  state,  be  not  more  inflamed  by  different  views 
of  interest,  than  by  the  greater  or  lesser  differ- 
ences between  them,  either  in  religion  or  govern- 
ment. 

Whether  it  he  any  part  of  th.e  question  at  this 
time,  which  of  the  two  religions  is  worse,  popery 
or  fanaticism ;  or  not  rather,  which  of  the  two 
(having  both  the  same  good- will)  is  in  the  hope- 
tuUest  condition  to  ruin  the  church  ? 

Whether  the  sectaries,  whenever  they  come  to 
prevail,  will  not  ruin  the  church  as  infallibly  and 
eflfectually  as  the  papists  ? 

Whether  the  prevailing  sectaries  could  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters,  without  bely- 
ing all  their  former  practice,  and  almost  all  their 
former  writings  ? 

Whether  many  hundred  thousand  Scotch  pres- 
byterians  are  not  fully  as  virulent  against  the 
episcopal  church,  as  they  are  against  the  papists  j 
or  as  they  would  have  us  think  the  papists  are 
against  them  ? 

Whether  the  Dutch,  who  are  most  distinguished 
for  allowing  liberty  of  conscience,  do  ever  admit 
any  persons,  who  profess  a  different  scheme  of 
worship  from  their  own,  into  civil  employments, 
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although  they  may  be  forced  by  the  nature  of 
their  government  to  receive  mercenary  troops  of 
all  religions? 

Whether  the  dissenters  ever  pretended,  until  of 
late  years,  to  desire  more  than  a  bare  toleration  ? 

Whether,  if  it  be  true,  what  a  sorry  pam|>fale-> 
teer  asserts,  who  lately  writ  for  repealing  the  test^ 
that  the  dissenters  in  this  kingdom  are  equally 
numerous  with  the  churchmen,  it  would  not  be  a 
necessary  point  of  prudence,  by  all  proper  and 
lawful  means,  to  prevent  their  farther  increase? 

The  great  argument  given,  by  those  whom  they 
thW  low  churchmen,  to  justify  the  large  tdlerationi^ 
allowed  to  dissenters,  has  been ;  that,  by  such  in» 
dulgencies,  the  rancour  of  those  sectaries  would 
gradually  wear  off,  many  of  them  would  com^ 
Over  to  Us,  and  their  parties,  in  a  little  time,  crum- 
ble to  nothing. 

Quertf^  Whether,  if  what  the  above  pamphle- 
teer asserts,  that  the  sectaries  are  equal  in  Hum* 
hers  with  conformists^  be  true,  it  does  not  eleari^ 
follow,  that  those  repeated  tolerations  have  ope- 
rated directly  contrary,  to  what  those  low*church 
politicians  pretended  to  foresee  and  expect? 

Whether  any  clergyman,  however  dignified  or 
distinguished,  if  he  think  his  own  prolPbssion  most 
agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  primitive 
church,  can  really  wish  in  his  heart,  that  all  sec« 
taries  should  be  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the 
churchmen,  in  the  point  of  civil  power  and  em* 
ployments  ? 

Whether  episcopacy,  which  is  held  by  the 
church  to  be  a  divine  and  apostolical  institution^ 
be  not  a  fundamental  point  of  religion,  particu* 
larly  in  that  essential  oiae  of  conferring  holy 
orders? 

Whether,  by  necessary  consequences,  the  sere- 
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rati  cxpedientf  among  the  sectaries  to  constitute 
tiieir  teachers,  are  not  absolutely  null  and  void? 

Whether  the  sectaries  will  ever  agree  to  accept 
ordination  only  from  bishops  ? 

Whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  will  be  content 
to  give  up  episcopacy,  as  a  point  indifferent,  with« 
out  whicn  the  church  can  well  subsist  ? 

Whether  that  great  tenderness  toward  sectaries, 
which  now  so  much  prevails,  be  chiefly  owin^  to 
the  fears  of  popery,  or  to  that  spirit  of  atheism, 
deism,  scepticism,  and  universal  immorality,  which 
all  good  men  so  much  lament  ? 

Granting  popery  to  have  many  more  errors  in 
religion,  than  any  one  branch  of  the  sectaries,  let 
us  examine  the  actions  of  both,  as  they  have  each 
affected  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  with  al- 
lowance for  the  short  time  which  the  sectaries  had 
to  act  in,  who  are  in  a  manner  but  of  yesterday. 
The  papists,  in  the  time  of  king  James  the  Second, 
used  all  endeavours  to  establish  their  supersti- 
tion, wherein  they  failed  by  the  united  power  of 
English  church  protestants,  with  the  prince  of 
Orange's  assistance*  But  it  cannot  be  asserted, 
that  these  bigotted  papists  had  the  least  design  to 
oppose  or  murder  their  king,  much  less  to  abolish 
kindly  government;  nor  was  it  their  interest  or 
inclmation  to  attempt  either. 

On  the  other  side,  the  puritans,  who  had  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
been  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  church's  side,  join- 
ing witn  tne  Scotch  enthusiasts,  in  the  time  of 
kine  Charles  the  First,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  by  distressing 
that  prince,  and  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
send  over  timely  succours.  And  after  that  prince 
had  satisfied  his  parliament  in  every  single  point 
to  be  complained  of,  the  same  sectaries,  by  poi^ 
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soning  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people, 
with  the  most  false  and  wicked  representations  of 
their  king,  were  able,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  to  embroil  the  three  nations  in  a  bloody 
rebellion,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand  lives ; 
to  turn  the  kingly  power  into  anarchy ;  to  murder 
their  prince  in  the  face  of  the  world;  and  (in 
their  own  style)  to  destroy  the  church  root  and 
branch. 

The  account  therefore  stands  thus.  The  papists 
aimed  at  one  pernicious  act,  which  was  to  destroy 
the  protestant  religion ;  wherein  by  God's  mercy, 
and  the  assistance  of  our  glorious  king  William, 
they  absolutely  failed.  The  sectaries  attempted 
the  three  most  infernal  actions  that  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  hearts  of  men  forsaken  by 
God ;  which  were,  the  murder  of  a  most  pious 
king,  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  church ;  and  succeeded  in  them 
all. 

Upon  which  I  put  the  following  queries ;  Whe- 
ther any  of  those  sectaries  have  ever  yet,  in  a 
iSolemn  public  manner,  renounced  any  one  of  those 
principles  upon  which  their  predecessors  then 
acted  ? 

Whether,  considering  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  episcopal  church  during  the  course  of  that 
horrid  rebellion,  and  the  consequences  of  it  until 
the  happy  restoration,  it  is  not  manifest,  that  the 
persecuting  spirit  lies  so  equally  divided  between 
the  papists  and  the  sectaries,  that  a  feather  would 
turn  the  balance  on  either  side  ? 

And  therefore,  lastly.  Whether  any  person  of 
common  understanding,  who  professes  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  established,  although  per- 
haps with  little  inward  regard  to  any  religion 
(which  is  too  often  the  case)  if  he  loves  the  peace 
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and  welfare  of  his  country,  can,  after  cool  think- 
iflg,  rejoice  to  see  a  power  placed  again  in  the 
liands  of  so  restless,  so  ambitious,  and  so  merci- 
less a  faction,  to  act  over  all  the  same  parts  a  se^ 
cond  time  ? 

Whether  the  candour  of  that  expriession,  so 
frequent,  of  late  in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  of  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  papists  in  Ireland,  can 
te  justified?  for,  as  to  their  number,  however 
gieat,  it  is  always  magnified  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  or  politics  of  the  speaker  or  writer :  but  it  ia 
a  gross  imposition  upon  common  reason,  to  terrify 
us  with  their  strength.  For  popery,  under  the 
circumstances  it  lies  in  this  kingdom,  although  it 
be  offensive  and  inconvenient  enough  from  the 
consequences  it  has  to  increase  the  rapine,  sloth, 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty  of  the  natives, 
is  not  properly  dangerous  in  that  sense,  as  some 
would  have  us  take  it ;  because  it  is  universally 
hated  by  every,  party  of  a  different  religious  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  contempt  of  the  wise  ;  the  best 
topic  for  clamours  of  designing  men  ;  but  the  real 
terror  only  of  fools.  The  landed  popish  interest 
in  England  far  exceeds  that  among  us,  even  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  extent  of  each  king- 
dom. The  little  that  remains  here  is  daily  drop- 
ping into  proteistant  hands,  by  purchase  or  descent; 
and  that  affected  complaint  of  counterfeit  con- 
verts, will  fall  with  the  cause  of  it  in  half  a  gene- 
ration, unless  it  be  raised  or  kept  alive  as  a  con- 
tinual fund  of  merit  and  eloquence.  The  papists 
are  wholly  disarmed :  they  have  neither  courage, 
leaders,  money,  nor  inclinations  to  rebel:  they 
want  every  advantage  which  they  formerly  pos- 
sessed, to  follow  their  trade ;  and  wherein,  even 
with  those  advantages,  they  always  miscarried: 
they  appear  very  easy  and  satisfied  under  that 
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connivance,  which  they  enjoyed  dunngthe  whole 
\sL9t  reign  ;  nor  ever  scrupled  to  reproach  another 
party,  under  which  they  pretend  to  have  suffered 
so  much  severity. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  must  confess  to 
have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great 
dreaders  of  popery ;  many  of  whom  appear  to  be 
hale,  strong,  active,  young  men;  who,  as  I  am 
told,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  heartily ;  and  arc  very 
cheerful  (as  they  have  exceeding  good  reason) 
upon  all  other  subjects.  However,  I  cannot  too 
much  commend  the  generous  concern  which  our 
neighbours,  and  others  who  come  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  are  so  kind  to  express  for  us  upon 
this  account ;  although  the  former  be  farther  re-» 
moved  from  the  danger  of  popery,  by  twenty 
leagues  of  salt  water ;  but  this,  I  fear,  is  a  digress 
sion. 

When  an  artificial  report  was  raised  here  maaxy 
years  a^o,  of  an  intended  invasion  by  the  preten-** 
der  (wnich  blew  over  after  it  had  done  its  office) 
the  dissenters  argued,  in  their  talk  and  in  their 
pamphlets,  after  this  manner,  applying  themselves 
to  those  of  the  church :  "  Gentlemen,  if  the  pre- 
tender had  landed,  as  the  law  now  stands  we 
durst  not  assist  you;  and  therefore,  unless  you 
take  off  the  test,  whenever  you  shall  happen  to  be 
invaded  in  earnest,  if  we  are  desired  to  take  up 
arms  in  your  defence,  our  answer  shall  be,  Pray, 
gentlemen,  fight  your  own  battles ;  we  will  lie  by 
quietly  ;  conquer  your  enemies  by  yourselves,  if 
you  can ;  we  will  not  do  your  drudgery/*  This 
way  of  reasoning  I  have  heard  from  several  of 
their  chiefs  and  abettors,  in  a  hundred  conversa- 
tions ;  and  have  read  it  in  twenty  pamphlets :  naad 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  offered  again,  if  the  pre- 
ject  should  fail  to  take  off  the  test« 
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Upon  which  piece  of  oratory  and  reasoning  I 
form  the  following  query :  Whether,  in  case  of 
^  invasion  from  the  pretender  (^which  is  not  quite 
so  probable  as  from  tne  grand  signior)  the  dissen- 
ters eani  with  prudence  and  safety,  offer  the  same 
plea;  except  they  shall  have  made  a  previous  sti- 
pulation with  the  invaders  ?  And  whether  the  full 
freedom  of  th^ir  religion  and  trade,  their  lives^ 
properties,  wives  and  children,  are  not>  and  have 
not  always  been  reckoned,  sufficient  motives  for 
repelling  invasion ;  especially  in  our  sectaries^ 
who  call  themselves  tne  truest  protestants,  by 
virtue  of  their  pretended  or  real  fierceness  against 
popery  ? 

Whether  omitting  or  neglecting  to  celebrate 
the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  king 
Charles  the  First,  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament 
can  be  justly  reckoned  a  particular  and  distin- 
guishing mark  of  good  affection  to  the  present 
government  ? 

Whether,  in  those  churches  where  the  said  day 
is  observed,  it  will  fully  answer  the  intent  of  the 
sad  act,  if  the  preacher  shall  commend,  excuse, 
palliate,  or  extenuate  the  murder  of  that  royal 
martyr ;  and  place  the  guilt  of  that  horrid  rebel- 
lion, with  all  its  consequeilces,  the  following  usur- 
pations, the  entire  destruction  of  the  church,  the 
cruel  and  continual  persecutions  of  those  who 
could  be  discovered  to  profess  its  doctrines,  with 
the  ensiling  Babel  of  fanaticism,  to  the  account  of 
that  blessed  king ;  who,  by  granting  the  petition 
of  right,  and  passing  every  bill  that  could  be  ask- 
ed for  the  security  of  the  subject,  had,  by  the  con- 
fession of  those  wicked  men  before  the  war  be- 
gan, left  them  nothing  more  to  demand  ? 

Whether  such  a  preacher  as  I  have  named 
(whereof  there  have  been  more  than  one,  not 
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many  years  past,  even  m  the  presence  of  vice- 
roys; who  takes  that  course  as  a  means  for  pro-  I 
motion,  may  not  be  thought  to  step  a  little  out  of  ! 
the  common  road,  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  de- 
scendants of  that  most  blessed  martyr  have  reign- 
ed to  this  day  ? 

I  ground  the  reason  of  making  these  queries  on 
the  title  of  the  act ;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
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SOME  FEW  THOUGHTS 

CONCERNING  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TEST. 


Those  of  either  side  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject  of  the  test,  in  making  or  answering  objec- 
tionsy  seem  to  fail,  by  not  pressing  sufficiently 
the  chief  point,  upon  which  the  controversy  turns. 
The  arguments  used  by  those  who  write  for  the 
church,  are  very  good  in  their  kind ;  but  will  have 
little  force  under  the  present  corruptions  of  man- 
kind, because  the  authors  treat  this  subject  tmi'^ 
quam  in  republicd  Platonis^  et  non  infcece  Romuli. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  considering  how 
few  employments  of  any  consequence  fall  to  the 
share  ot  those  English  who  are  born  in  this  king- 
dom, and  those  few  very  dearly  purchased,  at  the 
expense  of  conscience,  liberty,  and  all  regard  for 
the  public  good,  they  are  not  worth  contending 
for :  and  if  nothing  but  profit  were  in  the  case,  it 
would  hardly  cost  me  one  sigh,  when  I  should  see 
those  few  scraps  thrown  among  every  species  of 
fanatics,  to  scuffle  for  among  themselves. 

And  this  will  infallibly  be  the  case,  after  re- 
pealing the  test.  For  every  subdivision  of  sect 
will,  with  equal  justice,  pretend  to  have  a  share ; 
and,  as  it  is  usual  with  sharers,  will  never  think 
they  have  enough,  while  any  pretender  is  left  un- 
provided. I  shall  not  except  the  quakers;  be- 
cause, when  the  passage  is  once  let  open  for  sects 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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to  partake  in  public  emoluments,  it  is  very  pro? 
bable  the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths,  and  wearing        I 
carnal  weapons,*  may  be  revealed  to  the  brotherr        i 
hood :  which  thought,  I  confess,  was  first  put  in- 
to my  head  by  one  of  thp  shrewdest  quakers  in 
this  kingdom,  f 


f  The  quakers  werQ  more  likely  to  admit  this  relaxation  pf 
their  peculiar  tenets,  as,  upon  their  first  appearance  as  a  sect, 
they  did  not  by  any  means  profess  the  principlis  of  non-resistance^ 
^hich  they  afterwards  adopted. 

t  The  quaker  hinted  at  by  Dr  Swifl  was  Mr  George  Rookf, 
j»  linen-draper.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Pope,  Aug.  SjQ,  I7l6»  D): 
3wift  saysy  **  There  is  a  young  ingenious  quaker  in  this  town, 
who  writes  verses  to  his  mistress,  not  very  correct,  but  in  a  strain 
purely  what  a  poetical  quaker  should  do,  commending  her  look 
and  habit,  ^e.  It  gave  me  a  hints  that  a  set  of  quaker  pastoruls 
pight  succeed,  if  our  friend  Gay  would  f^ncy  it;  and  I  think  it 
a  fruitful  subject ;  pray  hear  what  he  savs/'-^Accordingly  Gay 
wrote  "  The  £spousal|  a  sober  Eclogue,  between  two  of  Uie  PW)^ 
pie  called  Quakers.'^ 
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I  ON 


I  HEYLIN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIANS.* 


This  book,  by  some  errors  and  neglects  in  the 
style,  seems  not  to  have  received  the  author's  last 
correction,  f  It  is  written  with  some  vehemence, 
very  pardonable  in  one  who  had  been  an  observer 
and  a  sufferer,  in  England,  under  that  diabolical 
fanatic  sect,  which  then  destroyed  church  and 
state.  But  by  comparing,  in  my  memory,  what  I 
have  read  in  other  histories,  he  neither  aggravates 
nor  falsifies  any  facts.  His  partiality  appears 
chiefly  in  setting  the  actions  of  Calvinists  in  the 
strongest  light,  without  equally  dwelling  on  those 
of  the  other  side ;  which,  however,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  not  his  proper  business.  And  yet  he 
might  have  spent  some  more  words  on  the  inhu- 
man massacre  of  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
which  no  provocation  (and  yet  tne  king  had  the 
greatest  possible)  could  excuse,  or  much  extenu- 
ate. The  author,  according  to  the  current  opi- 
nion of  the  age  he  lived  in,  had  too  high  notions 


*  Written  by  the  dean  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  on  one  of 
the  blank  leaves, 
t  It  was  published  in  l670. 
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of  regal  power ;  led  by  the  common  mistake  of 
the  term  Supreme  Magistrate,  and  not  rightly 
distinguishing  between  the  legislature  and  admi- 
nistration :  into  which  mistake  the  clergy  fell  or 
continued,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  I  have 
shown  and  explained  m  a  treatise^  &c. 

J.  SWIFT. 
March  6,  1727-8. 
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REASONS, 

kUMBLY  OFFBRXD  TO  THfe  PAELIAMEll^T  OV  IRSLAUD, 

FOR  REPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST, 
IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

OTHEBWISB  CALLED  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  AND,  BY 
THEIR  ILL-WILLBRS,  PAPISTS. 

fiRAWN  PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  AS  THEY  ARE  CATHOLICS,  AND 

PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  COMMON  TO  THEM  WITH  THEIR 

BRXTHREK  THE  DISSENTERd*     1 7SS. 


It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  conquerors  of  this 
kingdom  were  English  catholics,  subjects  to  Eng- 
lish cathoUc  kings,  from  whom  by  their  valout 
and  success  they  obtained  large  portions  of  land, 
given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  many  victories 
over  the  Irish ;  to  which  merit  our  brethren  th6 
dissenters,  of  any  denoiHinatioh  whatsoever,  have 
not  the  least  pretensions. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  posterity  of  those  first 
victorious  catholics  were  often  forced  to  rise  in 
their  own  defence  against  new  colonies  from  Eng- 
land, who  treated  them  like  mete  native  Irish 
with  innumerable  oppressions,  depriving  them  of 
their  lands,  and  driving  them  by  force  of  arms  in- 
to th6  most  desolate  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  till, 
ih  the  next  generation,  the  children  of  these  ty- 
rants were  used  in  the  same  manner  by  new  Eng- 
lish adventurers;   which  practice  continued  for 
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many  centuries.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  insurrections  were  ever  made,  except  af- 
ter great  oppressions  by  fresh  invaders  :  whereas 
all  the  rebellions  of  puritans,  prcsbyterians,  inde- 
pendents, and  other  sectaries,  constantly  began 
before  any  provocations  were  given,  except  that 
they  were  not  suffered  to  change  the  government 
in  church  and  state,  and  seize  both  into  their  own 
hands  ;  which,  however,  at  last  they  did,  with  the 
murder  of  their  king,  and  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  subjects. 

The  catholics  were  always  defenders  of  monar- 
chy, as  constituted  in  these  kingdoms  ;  whereas, 
our  brethren  the  dissenters,  were  always  republi- 
cans both  in  principle  and  practice. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  catholics  of  these 
kingdoms,  both  priests  and  laity,  are  true  whigs, 
in  the  best  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
bearing  as  well  in  their  nearts,  as  in  their  out- 
ward profession,  an  entire  loyalty  to  the  royal 
house  of  Hanover,  in  the  person  and  posterity  of 
George  II.,  against  the  pretender  and  all  his  ad- 
herents ;  to  which  they  think  themselves  bound 
in  gratitude,  as  well  as  conscience,  by  the  lenity 
wherewith  they  have  been  treated  since  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  so  different  from  what  they  suf- 
fered in  the  four  last  years  of  that  princess,  du- 
ring the  administration  of  that  wicked  minister 
the  earl  of  Oxford. 

The  catholics  of  this  kingdom  humbly  hope, 
that  they  have  at  least  as  fair  a  title,  as  any  of 
their  brother  dissenters,  to  the  appellation  of  pro- 
testants.  They  have  always  protested  against  the 
selling,  dethroning,  or  murdering  their  kings; 
against  the  usurpations  and  avarice  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  against  Deism,  Atheism,  Socinianism, 
Quakerism,  Muggletonianism,  Fanaticism,  Brown- 
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isM,  aif  well  as  against  all  Jews,  Turk^^  infidels^ 
and  heretics.  Whereas  the  title  of  ptotestants 
assumed  by  the  whole  herd  of  dissenters  (except 
ourselves)  depends  entirely  upon  th6ir  protesting 
against  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  dhapters^ 
with  their  revenues,  and  the  whole  hierarchy ; 
which  are  the  very  expressions  used  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,*  where  the  word  popery  is 
only  mentioned  ad  ini^idiam;  because  the  catho* 
lies  agree  with  the  episcopal  church  in  those  fun- 
damentals. 

Although  the  catholics  cannot  deny,  that  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  mdre  sol* 
diers  of  their  religion  were  in  the  parliament  army 
than  m  his  msgesty's  troops  i  and  that  many  je^^ 
suits  and  friars  went  about,  in  the  disguise  of  pres- 
to terian  and  independent  ministers,  to  preacn  up 
risbetlion,  as  the  best  historians  of  those  times  in- 
form us }  yet  the  bulk  of  catholics  in  both  king- 
doms preserved  their  loyalty  entire. 

The  catholics  have  some  reason  to  think  it  a 
little  hard,  when  their  enemies  will  not  please  to 
distinguish  between  the  rebellious  riot  committed 
by  that  brutal  ruffian  sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  with  his 
tumultuous  crew  of  rabble,  and  the  forces  raised 
afterward  by  the  catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  English  pale,  in  defence  of  the  king,  after  the 
English  rebellion  began.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  majesty's  affairs  were  in  great  distraction  some 
time  before,  by  an  invasion  of  the  covenanting 


*  The  sokimn  leagoe  and  coTenant,  in  the  rebellion  against  king 
CharleB  U  1(^3 ;  of  which  it  was  a  principal  object  ''  to  endea- 
vour the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  that  is,  church  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  Episcopal 
officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy*'' 
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Scottish  kirk  rebels,  and  by  the  base  terms  the 
king  was  forced  to  accept,  that  they  might  be 
kept  in  quiet,  at  a  juncture  when  he  was  every 
hour  threatened  at  home  by  that  fanatic  party, 
which,  soon  after  set  all  in  a  flame.  And  if  the 
catholic  army  in  Ireland  fought  for  their  king, 
against  the  forces  sent  over  by  the  parliament, 
then  in  actual  rebellion  against  him,  what  person 
of  loyal  principles  can  be  so  partial  as  to  deny  that 
they  did  their  duty,  by  joining  with  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  and  other  commanders,  who  bore  their 
commissions  from  the  king?  For  which  great 
numbers  of  them  lost  their  lives  and  forfeited  their 
estates;  a  great  part  of  the  latter  being  now  pos- 
sessed by  many  descendants  from  those  very  men, 
who  bad  drawn  their  swords  in  the  service  of  that 
rebellious  parliament,  which  cut  off  his  head  and 
destroyed  monarchy.  And  what  is  more  amazing, 
although  the  same  persons,  when  the  Irish  were 
entirely  subdued,  continued  in  power  under  the 
rump,  were  chief  confidants  and  faithful  subjects 
to  Cromwell,  yet,  being  wise  enough  to  foresee  a 
restoration,  they  seized  the  forts  and  castles  here 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in  rebellion, 
for  the  service  of  the  king ;  just  saving  the  tide> 
and  putting  in  a  stock  of  merit  sufficient  not  only 
to  preserve  the  land  which  the  catholics  lost  by 
their  loyalty,  but  likewise  to  preserve  their  civil 
and  military  employments,  or  be  higher  advanced. 
Those  insurrections  wherewith  the  catholics  are 
charged,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  great  English  rebellion,  were  oc- 
casioned by  many  oppressions  they  lay  under. — 
They  had  no  intention  to  introduce  a  new  reli- 
gion, but  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  preserving  the 
old ;  the  very  same  which  their  ancestors  profess- 
ed from  the  time  that  Christianity  was  first  in- 
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troduced  into  this  island,  which  ws^  hy  catholics ; 
but  whether  mingled  with  corruptions,  as  some 
pretend,  does  not  belong  to  the  question.  They 
had  no  design  to  change  the  government ;  they 
never  attempted  to  fight  against,  to  imprison,  to 
betray,  to  sell,  to  bring  to  a  trial,  or  to  murder 
their  king.  The  schismatics  acted  by  a  spirit  di- 
rectly contrary  ;  they  united  in  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiri- 
tual government,  established  in  all  Christian  na- 
tions, and  of  apostolic  institution ;  concluding  the 
tragedy  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  in  cold 
blood,  and  upon  mature  deliberation ;  at  the  same 
time  changing  the  monarchy  into  a  common  weal  th« 

The  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  great  rebellion, 
lost  their  estates  for  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
king.  The  schismatics,  who  cut  off  the  father's 
head,  forced  the  son  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  over- 
turned the  whole  ancient  frame  of  government, 
religious  and  civil ;  obtained  grants  of  those  very 
estates  which  the  catholics  lost  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  many  of  which  estates  are  at 
this  day  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  those  schis- 
matics :  and  thus  they  gained  by  their  rebellion, 
what  the  catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty.     , 

We  allow  the  catholics  to  be  brethren  of  the 
dissenters ;  some  people  indeed  (which  we  cannot 
allow)  would  have  them  to  be  our  children,  be- 
cause we  both  dissent  from  the  church  established, 
and  both  agree  in  abolishing  this  persecuting  sa- 
cramental test:  by  which  negative  discourage- 
ment, we  are  both  rendered  incapable  of  civil  and 
military  employments.  JHowever,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  bold  familiarity  of  these  schisma- 
tics, in  calling  the  members  of  the  national  church 
their  brethren  and  fellow  protestants.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  sects  (except  the  catholics)  arc  bre- 
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thren  to  each  other  in  faction,  ignorance,  imqmty, 
jerversencss,  pride,  and  (if  we  except  the  qnakenj 
n  rebellion.  But  how  the  churchmen  can  be  sty- 
'.  ed  their  fellow  protectants,  we  cannot  compre*^ 
lend:  because,  when  the  whole  Babel  of  secta- 
ries joined  against  the  church,  the  king,  and  the? 
nobility,  for  twenty  years,  in  a  match  at  football, 
where  the  proverb  expressly  tells  us  that  all  are 
fellows ;  while  the  three  kingdoms  were  tossed 
to  and  fro,  the  churches  and  cities  and  royal  pa-» 
laces  shattered  to  pieces  by  their  balls,  their  buf- 
fets, and  their  kicks ;  the  victors  would  allow  no 
more  fellows  at  football;  but  murdered,  seques- 
tered, plundered,  deprived,  banished  to  the  plan- 
tations, or  enslaved  all  their  opposers,  who  had 
lost  the  game. 

It  is  said  the  world  is  governed  by  opinion } 
and  politicians  assure  us  that  all  power  is  founded 
thereupon.  Wherefore,  as  all  human  creatnreaf 
are  fond  to  distraction  of  their  own  opinions,  and 
so  much  the  more  as  those  opinions  are  absurd, 
ridiculous,  or  of  little  moment,  it  must  follow, 
that  they  are  equally  fond  of  power.  But  no  opi- 
nions are  maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy  as 
those  in  religion,  especially  by  such  zealots  who 
never  bore  the  least  regard  to  religion,  conscience, 
honour,  justice,  truth,  mercy,  or  common  moral!* 
ty,  farther  than  in  outward  appearance,  under  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  to  promote  their  diabolical  de- 
signs. And  therefore  bishop  Burnet,  one  of  their 
oracles,  tells  us  honestly,  that  the  saints  of  those 
fanatic  times  pronounced  themselves  above  mora- 
lity ;  which  they  reckoned  among  beggarly  ele- 
ments ;  but  the  meaning  of  these  two  last  words, 
thus  applied,  we  confess  to  be  above  our  under- 
standing. 
Among  those  kingdoms  and  states  which  first 
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embraced  the  reformation,  England  appears  to 
have  received  it  in  the  most  regular  way  :  where 
it  was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner,  by  the 
supreme  power  of  a  king  *  and  the  three  estates 
in  parliament ;  to  which,  as  the  highest  legislative 
authority,  all  subjects  are  bound  passively  to  sub- 
mit. Neither  was  there  much  blood  shed  on  so 
great  a  change  of  religion.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  lords,  and  other  persons  of  quality 
through  the  kingdom,  still  continued  in  their  old 
faith,  and  were,  notwithstanding  their  difference 
in  religion,  employed  in  offices  civil  as  well  a) 
military,  more  or  less  in  every  reign,  until  the 
test  act  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  However, 
from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  number  of 
catholics  gradually  and  considerably  lessened. 
So  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  England 
became  in  a  great  degree  a  protestant  kingdom, 
without  taking  the  sectaries  into  the  number ;  the 
legality  whereof,  with  respect  to  human  laws,  the 
catholics  never  disputed ;  but  the  puritans,  and 
other  schismatics,  without  the  least  pretence  to 
any  such  authority,  by  an  open  rebellion  de- 
stroyed that  legal  reformation,  as  we  observed 
before,  murdered  their  king,  and  changed  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic.  It  is  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  catholics,  in  such  a  Babel 
of  religions,  chose  to  adhere  to  their  own  faith 
left  them  by  their  ancestors,  rather  than  seek  for 
a  better  among  a  rabble  of  hypocritical,  rebelli- 
ous, deluding  knaves,  or  deluded  enthusiasts. 

We  repeat  once  more,  that  if  a  national  religion 
be  changed  by  the  supreme  legislative  power,  we 
cannot  dispute   the   human   legality  of  such  a 


♦  Henry  VIIL 
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change.  But  we  humbly  conceive,  that  if  atiy 
considerable  party  of  men,  which  differs  from  an 
establishment  either  old  or  new,  can  deserve  li* 
berty  of  conscience,  it  ought  to  consist  of  those, 
who,  for  want  of  conviction,  or  of  right  under- 
standing the  merits  of  each  cause,  conceive  them^ 
selves  bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors;  because  they  are,  of  all 
others,  least  likely  to  be  authors  of  innovations 
either  of  church  or  state. 

On  the  other  side;  if  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion be  founded  upon  rebellion  against  the  king^ 
without  whose  consent,  by  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution, no  law  can  pass;  if  this  reformation  be 
introduced  by  only  one  of  the  three  estates,  I 
mean  the  commons,  and  not  by  one  half  even  of 
those  commons,  and  this  by  the  assistance  of  .a 
rebellious  army ;  again,  if  this  reformation  were 
carried  on  by  the  exclusion  of  nobles  both  lay  and 
spiritual  (who  constitute  the  other  part  of  the 
three  estates),  by  the  murder  of  their  king,  and  by 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  government;  the 
catholics  cannot  see  why  the  successors  of  those 
schismatics,  who  are  universally  accused  by  all 
parties,  except  themselves  and  a  few  infamous 
abettors,  for  still  retaining  the  same  principles  in 
religion  and  government,  under  which  their  pre- 
decessors acted,  should  pretend  to  a  better  share 
of  civil  or  military  trust,  profit,  and  power,  than 
the  catholics;  who,  during  all  that  period  of 
twenty  years,  were  continually  persecuted  with 
the  utmost  severity,  merely  on  account  of  their 
loyalty  and  constant  adherence  to  kingly  powen 

We  now  come  to  those  arguments  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  which  equally  affect  the 
catholics,  and  their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

First,  we  agree  with  our  fellow  dissenters,  that 
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persecution  merely  for  conscience'  sake  is  against 
the  genius  of  the  gospel.    And  so  likewise  is  any 
law  for  depriving  men  of  their  natural  and  civil 
rights,  which  they  claim  as  men.     We  are  also 
ready  enough  to  allow,  that  the  smallest  negative 
discouragements   for   uniformity's  sake,    are   so 
many  persecutions;  because  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  is  in  some  degree  a  real 
wound,  as  much  as  a  stab  through  the  heart.    In 
like  manner,  an  incapacity  by  law  for  any  man 
to  be  made  a  judge,  a  colonel,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  merely  on  a  point  of  conscience,  is  a  ne- 
gative discouragement,  and  consequently  a  real 
persecution :  for  in  this  case,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  quoted  in  the  margin  *  puts  a  very  per- 
tinent and  powerful  question:  If  God  be  the  sole 
lord  of  the  conscience,  why  should  the  rights  of 
conscience   be   subject   to  human  jurisdiction? 
Now  to  apply  this  to  the  catholics ;  the  belief  of 
transubstantiation  is  a  matter  purely  of  religion 
and  conscience,  which  does  not  affect  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  society,  as  such :  therefore,  why 
should  the  rights  of  conscience,  whereof  God  is 
the  sole  lord,  be  subject  to  human  jurisdiction  ? 
And  why  should  God  be  deprived  of  this  right 
over  a  catholic's  conscience,  any  more  than  over 
that  of  any  other  dissenter  ? 

And  whereas  another  author  among  our  bre- 
thren the  dissenters,  has  very  justly  complained, 
that  by  this  persecuting  test  act,  great  numbers 
of  true  protestants  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  fly  to  the  plantations,  rather  than 
stay  here  branded  with  an  incapacity  for  civil  and 
military  employments ;  we  do  affirm,  that  the  ca- 
tholics can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the 
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same  kind ;  some  thousands  of  their  religion  have 
been  forced  by  the  sacramental  test  to  retire  into 
other  countries,  rather  than  live  here  under  the 
incapacity  of  wearing  swords,  sitting  in  parlia^ 
ment,  and  getting  that  share  of  power  and  profit 
which  belongs  to  them  as  fellow  Christians,  where- 
of they  are  deprived  merely  upon  account  of  con- 
science, which  would  not  allow  them  to  take  the 
sacrament  after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  li- 
turgy. Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  author,  *  That  if  we  catholics  are  incapa- 
ble of  employment,  we  are  punished  for  our  dia^ 
sent,  that  is,  for  our  conscience,  which  wholly 
turns  upon  political  considerations. 

The  catholics  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  supremacy,  whenever  their  brethren  the 
dissenters  shall  please  to  show  them  an  example. 

Farther,  the  catholics,  whenever  their  religion 
shall  come  to  be  the  national  established  faith, 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  same  test  offered  by 
the  author  already  quoted.  His  words  are  these; 
"  To  end  this  debate,  by  putting  it  upon  a  foot 
which  I  hope  will  appear  to  every  impartial  per- 
son a  fair  and  equitable  one,  we  catholics  pro- 
pose, with  submission  to  the  proper  judges,  that 
effectual  security  be  taken  against  persecution, 
by  obliging  all  who  are  admitted  into  places  of 
power  and  trust,  whatever  their  religious  profes- 
sion be,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  disclaim 
persecuting  principles."  It  is  hoped  the  public 
will  take  notice  of  these  words,  "  Whatever  their 
religious  profession  be ;"  which  plainly  include 
the  catholics ;  and  for  which  we  return  thanks  to 
our  dissenting  brethren. 

And  whereas  it  is  objected  by  those  of  the  esta- 


*  See  Reasons  against  the  Test. 
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biished  church,  that  if  the  schismatics  and  fanatics 
were  once  put  into  a  capacity  of  possessing  civil 
and  military  employments,  they  would  never  be 
at  ease,  till  they  had  raised  their  own  way  of 
worship  into  the  national  religion,  through  all 
his  majesty's  dominions,  equal  with  the  true  or* 
thodox  Scottish  kirk ;  which  when  they  had  once 
brought  to  pass,  they  would  no  more  allow  liberty 
of  conscience  to  episcopal  dissenters,  than  they 
did  in  the  time  of  the  great  English  rebellion,  and 
in  the  succeeding  fanatic  anarchy,  till  the  king 
was  restored.  There  is  another  very  learned 
schismatical  pamphleteer,  *  who,  in  answer  to  a 
malignant' libel,  called  The  Prtsbyterian  Pka  of 
Merits  ^c.  clearly  wipes  off  this  aspersion,  by  as- 
suring all  episcopal  protestants  of  the  present 
church,  upon  his  own  word,  and  to  his  knowledge, 
that  our  brethren  the  dissenters  will  never  offer 
at  such  an  attempt.  In  like  manner  the  catho- 
lics, when  legally  required,  will  openly  declare, 
upon  their  words  and  honours,  that  as  soon  as 
their  negative  discouragements  and  their  perse- 
cution shall  be  removed,  by  repealing  the  sacra- 
mental test,  they  will  leave  it  entirely  to  the  me* 
rit  of  the  cause,  whether  the  kingdom  shall  think 
fit  to  make  their  faith  the  established  religion 
or  not. 

And  again,  whereas  our  presbyterian  brethren^ 
in  many  of  their  pamphlets,  take  much  oifence, 
that  the  great  rebellion  in  England,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  with  the  entire  change  of  religion 
and  government,  are  perpetually  objected  against 
them,  both  in  and  out  or  season,  by  our  common 
pnemy  the  present  conformists;  we  do  declare. 


^  yiodic«t}09  of  the  PJrQtest^«nt  Dissenters. 
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in  the  defence  of  our  said  brethren,  that  the  re- 
proach aforesaid  is  an  old  worn-out  threadbare 
cant,  which  they  always  disdained  to"  answer : 
and  I  very  well  remember,  that  having  once  told 
a  certain  conformist,  how  much  I  wondered  to 
hear  him  and  his  tribe  dwelling  perpetually  on 
so  beaten  a  subject,  he  was  pleased  to  divert  the 
discourse  with  a  foolish  story,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  telling  to  his  disgrace.  He  said,  there 
was  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  for  fifteen 
years  together,  preached  every  Sunday  against 
drunkenness :  whereat  the  parishioners  being  much 
oflFended,  complained  to  the  archbishop ;  who  ha- 
ving sent  for  the  clergyman,  and  severely  repri- 
manded him,  the  minister  had  no  better  an  an- 
swer, than  by  confessing  the  fact;  adding,  that 
all  the  parish  were  drunkards ;  that^he  desired  to 
reclaim  them  from  one  vice,  before  he  would  be- 
gin upon  another;  and  since  they  still  continued 
to  be  as  great  drunkards  as  before,  he  resolved  to 

fo  on,  except  his  grace  would  please  to  forbid 
im.  . 

We  are  very  sensible  how  heavy  an  accusation 
lies  upon  the  catholics  of  Ireland ;  that  some  years 
before  king  Charles  II.  was  restored,  when  theirs 
and  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  reduced,  and 
the  kingdom  declared  by  the  rump  to  be  settled; 
after  all  his  majesty's  generals  were  forced  to  fly 
to  France,  or  other  countries,  the  heads  of  the 
said  catholics,  who  remained  here  in  an  enslaved 
condition,  joined  to  send  an  invitation  to  the 
duke  of  Lorrain ;  engaging,  upon  his  appearing 
here  with  his  forces,  to  deliver  up  the  whole 
island  to  his  power,  and  declare  him  their  sove- 
reign; which,  after  the  restoration,  was  proved 
against  them  by  dean  Boyle,  since  primate,  who 
produced  the  very  original  instrument  at  the 
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b6ardr'  The  cafholicis  fretly  acknawledge  the 
fact  ta  ht.tfxj^;  and  at  the  mme  time  appeal 
to  all  the  worlds  wbethet  a  wiser,  a  better,  a 
aiore  honootalyle,  or  a  more  justifiable  prcnect 
eould  hav^  been-  thought  of.  Thiy  were  tiien 
reduced  to  sriavery  and  beggary  by  the  finglish 
rebels^  many  thousands  of  them  murdered^  the 
rest  deprired  of  their  estates,  and  driven  to  live 
tm  a  smail  pittance  jn' the  wilds  of  Connaught; 
at  a  timt  when  eitiher  the  rump,  oi'  Cromwell,  a1> 
soliutdkygoverned  the;  three  kinsidouis*  And  the 
iltKeation.  iwill  turn  upon  this,  whether  the  cathfo^ 
lics^  deprive  of  ail  their  possessions,  gdverneid 
witk  a  rod  of  iron,,  and  in  utter  despair  of  eirer 
3eeiiig^rdie  monarchy  restored,  for'  the  preserva<- 
tioq  of  which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  were  to 
be  biaiiied  ibr  calling  in  a  foreign  prince  of  theif 
own  religion^  who  had  a  considerable  army  tosup«i 
port  theiki,  rather  than  submit  tp'^so  infamous  a 
usurper  as  Cromwell,  ot  such  a  bloody  and  igno^ 
minious  conventicle  as  the  rump.  And  I  have  often 
heard  not  only  our  friends  the  dissenters,  bat  even 
our  common  enemies  the  conformists,^  who  are  con* 
versantin  the  history  of  those  times,  freely  con- 
fess, that,  cQnsidering  the  miserable  situation  the 
Irish  were  then  in,  they  could  not  have  thought 
of  a  braver  or  more  virtuous  attempt;  by  which 
they  might  have  been  instruments  of  restoring 
the  lawful  monarch,  at  least  to  the  recovery  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  those  betrayers,  and 
sellers,  and  murderers  of  his  royal  father. 

To  conclude :  whereas  the  last  quoted  author 
complains  very  heavily  and  frequently  of  a  brand 
that  lies  upon  them,  it  is  a  great  mistake  :  for  the 
first  original  brand  has  been  long  taken  off;  only 
we  confess  the  scar  will  probably  remain,  ^  and  be 
visible  for  ever  to  those  who  know  the  principles 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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by  which  they  acted,  and  until  those  priiieiplesr 
shall  be  openly  renounced  :  else  it  must  continue 
to  all  generations,  like  the  mark  set  upon  Cain, 
vhich  some  authors  say  descended  to  all  his  pos- 
terity ;  or  like  the  Roman  nose  and  Austrian  lip, 
or  like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from 
the  gills  of  the  people  in  Piedmont  But  as  for 
any  brands  fixed  on  schismatics  for  several  years 

f>ast,  they  have  been  all  made  with  cold  iron; 
ike  thieves,  who  by  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  are 
condemned  to  be  only  burned  in  the  hand ;  but 
escaped  the  pain  and  the  mark  by  being  in  fee 
with  the  jailor.  Which  advantage  the  schismati- 
cal  teachers  will  never  want,  who,  as  we  are  as^ 
sured,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  fresh  instance, 
have  the  souls  and  bodies  and  purses  of  the  peo- 
ple a  hundred  tiroes  more  at  their  mercy  than  the 
catholic  priests  could  ever  pretend  to. 

Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  the  catholics  do 
humbly  petition  (without  the  least  insinuation  of 
threatenmg)  that  upon  this  favourable  juncture 
their  incapacity  for  civil  and  military  employments 
may  be  wholly  taken  off,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons (beside  others  more  cogent)  that  are  now  of- 
fered by  their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

And  your  petitioners^  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
ever  pray,  &c.  * 

Dubliny  Nov.  1733. 


*  In  this  controversy  the  author  was  again  victorious,  for  the 
test  was  not  repealed. 
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PREDICTIONS,  Sec. 

Evert  age  has  its  appropriate  follies ;  and  one  by  which  the 
.  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  peculiarly  marlted,  was  the 
general  credit  given  to  the  predictions  of  almanack-makers,  or,  as 
they  chose  more  learnedly  to  design  themselves,  Philo-Maths.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  this  character  had  been  assumed  by  men, 
whose  learning  ought  to  have  placed  them  above  such  scandalous 
imposition ;  and  believed  in  by  others,  whose  unquestioned  talents 
renders  their  credulity  almost  miraculous.  Among  the  latter  we 
may  rank  Dryden,  and  among  the  former  Ashmole  and  Lilly. 
Even  the  sceptical  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  while  he  denies  the  capa* 
city  of  astrologers,  does  not  venture  to  di;spute  the  reality  of  the 
science. 

^*  Nor  do  we  hereby  reject  a  sober  and  regulated  astrology ;  we 
^  dold  there  is  more  truth  therein  than  in  astrologers;  in  some  more 
than  many  allow,  yet  in  none  so  much  as  some  pretend.  We  deny 
not  the  influence  of  the  stars,  but  often  suspect  the  due  applica- 
tion thereof;  for  though  we  should  affirm  that  all  things  were  in 
all  things;  that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestified,  and  earth  but 
heaven  terrestrified,  or  that  each  part  above  had  an  influence  upon 
its  divided  affinity  below ;  yet  how  to  single  out  these  relations, 
and  duly  to  apply  their  actions,  is  a  work  oftimes  to  be  effected 
by  some  revelation  and  cabala  from  above,  rather  than  any  philo* 
sopby  or  speculation  here  below."— Beown's  Vulgar  Errors^ 
Book  iv.  p.  195,  edit  2.  1650. 

The  art,  however,  about  1708,  was  gradually  passing  into  con- 
tempt, and  its  professors,  although  their  lucubrations  continued 
to  interest  the  community  at  large,  had  only  impudence  and  cant 
to  sustain  their  stately  pretensions  to  vaticination.  The  solemn, 
ambiguous,  and  authoritative  style  assumed  by  these  astrologers, 
afforded  an  ample  fund  for  the  exercise  of  Swift's  irony,  who  has 
imitated,  with  exquisite  dexterity,  the  mysterious  style  of  their 
annual  predictions. 

It  is  said  that  his  choice  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  a  name  since  so 
well  known,  was  owing  to  his  finding  the  surname  upon  a  lock- 
smith's sign* 

The  predictions  are  placed  before  the  Periodical'  Essays,  be- 
cause they  gave  rise  to  the  Tatler,  to  which  Swift  made  freqnenc 
contributions. 
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PREDICTIONS 

FOE  . 

THE  YEAR  1708. 

WHEREI2V  THE  MOKTH,  AND  THE  DAY  OP  THE  MONTH,  ARE 
SET  DOWN,  THE  PERSONS  NAMED,  AND  THE  GREAT  ACTIONS 
AND  EVENTS  OF  NEXT  YEAR  PARTICULARLY  RELATED,  AS 
THEY  WIL^  COME  TO  PASS.  WRITTEN  TO  PREVENT  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  ENGLAND  FROM  BEING  FARTHER  IMPOSED  ON  BY 
VULGAJK  ALMANACK-MAKERS. 

By  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 


I  HAVE  considered  the  gross  abuse  of  astrology 
in  this  kingdom,  and  upon  debating  the  matter 
with  myself,  I  could  not  possibly  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  art,  but  upon  those  gross  impostors,  who 
set  up  to  be  the  artists.  I  know  several  learned 
men  have  contended,  that  the  whole  is  a  cheats 
thatdt  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  the  stars 
can  have  any  influence  at  all  upon  human  actions, 
thoughts,  or  inclinations;  and  whoever  has  not 
bent  hifl»  studies,  that  way  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  so,  when  he  sees  in  how  wretched  a 
manneff  that  noble  art  is  treated,  by  a  few  mean 
illiterate  traders  between  us  and  the  stars ;  who 
import  a  yearly  stock  of  nonsense,  lies,  folly,  and 
impertirience,  which  they  offer  to  the  world  as 
'  genuine  from  the  planets,  though  they  descend 
from  no  greater  a  height  than  their  own  brains. 

I  intend,  in  a  short  time,  to  publish  a  large  and 
rational  defence  of  this  art^  and  therefore  shall  say 
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no  more  in  its  justification  at  present,  than  that 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  defended  by  many  learned 
men,  and  among  the  rfest  by  ;Spcrates  himself; 
whom  I  look  upon  as  undoubtedly  the  wisest  of 
uninspired  mortals  :  to  which  if  we  add,  that  those 
who  hacve  condemned  this  art,,  though^ otherwise 
learned,  have  been  such  as  either  did  not  apply 
their  studies  this  way,  or  at  least  did  not  succeed 
in  their  applications,  their  testimony  will  iiOJt  be 
of  much  weight  to  its  disadvantage,  since  they 
are  liable-to^t^e  common  objection,  of  condemn- 
ing what  they  did  not  understand. 

Nor  am  I  at  all  oflFended,  or  do  I  think  it  an 
injury  to  the  art,  when  I  see  the  common  dealers 
in  it,  the  students  in  astrology,  the  philomaths, 
and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  treated  by  wise  men 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt ;  but  I  rather 
wonder,  when  I  observe  gentlemen  in  the  country, 
rich  .enough  to  serve  the  nation  in  parliament^ 
poring  in  Partridge's  almanack,  to  find  out  the 
events  of  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad:  not  da- 
ring to  propose  a  hunting  match,  till  Gadbury  * 
car  he  have  fixed  the  weather, 

iwill  allow  either  of  the  two  I  have  mention- 
ed, or  any  other  of  the  fraternity,  to  be  not^only 
asftrologers,  but  conjurers  too,  if  I  do  not  produce 
a  hundred  instances  in  all  their  almai^acks,  to 
convince  any  reasonable  man^  that  they  do  not  so 


•  John  Gadbury,  bred  a'tailor,  but  an  Oxford  tailor,  lotigpnfc- 
Hshed  a-n  almanack,  which  vi^^  in  reputation  with  that  of  Paf* 
Ihdge,  who,  b^iiig  a  nieun  London  shoemaker,  cpuM  h^fdly  ()« 
supposed  to  piDssqss  equal  science*  Ue  made  jt  made  up,  however, 
in  effrontery  I  and  this  shoemajser  and  tailor  found  partizans,  who 
ranked  in  their  separate  factions ^  while  they  disputed  each  other's 
claims  to  prophetical  accuracy,  apd  to  knowledge  of  the  hid4ei^  la 
fiuence  of  the  celeatial  bodtfsff*  .... 
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macb  as  uBderstaiitl  commaii  .grammar  and  ayn- 
tax  ;  that  they  are  not  able  to  spell  any  word  out 
of  the  usual  ^road^  nor^  even  in  their  prefaces,  to 
write  commcxnr  sense,  or  in^telligible  English.  Then, 
for  their  observations  and  predictions^  tliey  are 
such  as  will  equally  suit  any  age  or  country  in 
the  world,  ^^  This  month  a  certain  great  person 
will  be  threatened  with  death  or  sickness."  This 
the  newspapers  will  tell  them ;  for  there  we  find 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  month  passes  with-* 
out  the  death  of  some  person  of  note ;  and  it 
would  be  hard,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  when 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  persons  of  note  in 
this  kingdom,  many  of  them  old,  and  the  almanack-* 
maker  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  sickliest 
season  of  the  year,  where  he  may  fix  his  predic* 
tifOa.  Again,  ^*  This  month  an  eminent  clergyman 
-  will  be  preferred  ;"  of  which  there  may  be  many 
hundreds,  half  of  them  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. . 
Then,  ^'  such  a  planet  in  such  a  house  shows  great 
machinations,  plots,  and  conspiracies,  that  may  in 
time  be  brought  to  light :"  after  which,  if  we  hear 
of  any  discoirery,  the  astrologer  gets  the  honour ; 
if  not,  his  predictions  still  stand  good.  And  at 
last,  **  God  preserve  king  William  from  all  his 
open  and  secret:  enemies,  Amen/'  When  if  the 
king  should  happen  to  have  died,  the  astrologer 
plainly  foretold  it ;  otherwise  it  passes  but  for  the 
pious  ejaculation  of  a  loyal  subject :  though  it  un^r 
luckily  happened  in  some  of  their  almanacks,  that 
poor  king  William  was  prayed  for  many  months 
after  he  was  dead,  because  it  fell  out,  that  he 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

To  mention  no  more  of  their  impertinent  pre- 
dictions, what  hav^we  to  do  with  their  advertise- 
ments about  "  pills  and  drinks  for  the  venereal 
disease?"  or  their  mutual  quarrels  in  verse  and 
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!>rose  of  whig  and  tory,  wherewith  the  stars  have 
ittle  to  do  ? 

Having  long  observed  and  lamented  these,  and 
a  hundred  other  abuses  of  this  art  too  tedious  to 
repeat,  I  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  new  way,  whidi 
I  doubt  not  will  be  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  kingdom  :  I  can  this  year  produce  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  I  design  for  tne  future;  having 
employed  most  part  of  my  time,  in  adjusting  and 
correcting  the  calculations  I  made  for  some  years 
past,  because  I  would  oiffer  nothing  to  the  world, 
of  which  I  am  not  as  fully  satisfied,  as  that  I  am 
now  alive.  For  these  two  last  years  I  have  not 
failed  in  above  one  or  two  particulars,  and  those 
of  no  very  great  moment.  I  exactly  foretold  the 
miscarriage  at  Toulon,  *  with  all  its  particulars; 
and  the  loss  of  admiral  Shovel,  f  though  I  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  day,  placing  that  article  about 
thirty-six  hours  sooner  than  it  happened;  but 
upon  reviewing  my  schemes,  I  quickly  found  the 
cause  of  that  error.  I  likewise  foretold  the  bat- 
tle of  Almanza  J  to  the  very  day  and  hour,  with 
the  loss  on  both  sides,  and  the  consequences  there- 
of. All  which  I  showed  to  some  friends  many 
months  before  they  happened;  that  is,  I  gave 
them  papers  sealed  up,  to  open  at  such  a  time, 
after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  read  them ; 
and  there  they  found  my  predictions  true  in  every 
article,  except  one  ox  two  very  minute. 

As  for  the  few  following  predictions  I  now  offer 
the  world,  I  forbore  to  publish  them,  till  I  had 


*  An  attempt  was  made  to  besiege  Toulon  in  IZO?*  by  prince 
Eugene  and  the  dake  of  Savoy,  supported  by  the  English  fleets 
under  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  but  it  miscarried. 

t  Sir  <Jloudesly  Shovel's  fleet  was  wrecked  Oct.  22,  1707» 
X  The  battle  of  Almanza  was  fought  April  25,  I70r. 
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perused  the  several  almanacks  for  tihe  year  we 
are  now  entered  upon.  I  found  them  all  in  the 
usual  strain,  and  i  beg  the  reader  will  compare 
their  manner  with  mine :  and  here  I  make  bold  to 
tell  the  world,  that  I  lay  the  whole  credit  of  my 
art  upon  the  truth  of  these  predictions ;  and  I  will 
be  content,  that  Partridge,  and  the  rest  of  his 
clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and  impostor,  if  I 
fail  in  any  single  particular  of  moment.  I  be 
lieve,  any  man  who  reads  this  paper,  will  look 
upon  me  to  be  at  least  a  person  of  as  much  hones- 
ty and  understanding,  as  a  common  maker  of  al- 
manacks. I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark  ;  I  am  not 
wholly  unknown  in  the  world;  I  have  set  my 
name  at  length  to  be  a  mark  of  infamy  to  man- 
kind, if  they  shall  find  I  deceive  them. 

In  one  thing  I  must  desire  to  be  forgiven,  that 
I  talk  more  sparingly  of  home  aifairs :  as  it  would 
be  imprudence  to  discover  secrets  of  state,  so  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  my  person ;  but  in  smaller 
matters,  and  such  as  are  not  of  public  consequence, 
I  shall  be  very  free  :  and  the  truth  of  my  conjec- 
tures will  as  much  appear  from  these  as  the  other. 
As  for  the  most  signal  events  abroad  in  France, 
Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  predict  them  in  plain  terms  :  some  of  them  are 
of  importance,  and  I  hope  I  shall  seldom  mistake 
the  day  they  will  happen ;  therefore,  I  think  good 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  I  shall  all  along  make 
use  of  the  old  style  observed  in  England,  which 
I  desire  he  will  compare  with  that  of  the  newspa- 
pers, at  the  time  they  relate  the  actions  I  mention. 

I  must  add  one  word  more :  I  know  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  several  learned  persons,  who  thinly: 
well  enough  of  the  true  art  of  astrology,  that  the 
stars  do  only  incline,  and  not  force  the  actions  or 
wills  pf  men ;  and  therefore,  however  I  may  pro- 
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ceed  by  right  rules,  yet  I  camiot  in  pnidence^  6o 
confidently  assure  the  events  will  foliofw  exaedy 
as  I  predict  them.  .  » 

I  hope  I  have  maturely  considered  this  objec- 
tron,  which  in  some  cases  is  of  no  little  weigiit. 
For  example :  a  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an 
over-ruling  planet,  be  disposed  or  inclined  to  lus^ 
rage,  or  avarice,  and  yet  by  the  force  of  reasoii 
overcome  that  evil  influence;  and  this  was  the 
case  of  Socrates:  but  the  great  events. of  the 
world,  usually  depending  upon  numbers  of  mem 
it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  all  unite  to 
cross  their  inclinations,  for  pursuing  a  general  de- 
siguy  wherein  they  unanimously  agree.  Besides, 
4ihe  influence  of  the  stars  reaches. to  many  actions 
and  events,  which  are  not  any  way  in  the  power 
t>f  reason;  as  sickness^  death,  and  what  we  com- 
monly call  accidents,  with  many  more  needless 
to  repeat. 

.  But  now  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  my  predictions, 
;wfaich  I  have  begun  to  calculate  from  the  time 
that  the  sun  enters  into  Aries.  .And  this  I  take 
to  be  properly  the  beginning  of  the  natural  year. 
I  pursue  them  to  the  time,  that  he  enters  Libra, 
or  somewhat  more,  which  is  the  busy  period  of 
the  year.  The  remainder  I  have  not  yet  adjusted, 
upon  account  of  several  impediments  needless  here 
to  mention :  besides,  I  must  remind  die  reader 
again,  that  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  I  design 
in  succeeding  years  to  treat  more  at  large,  if  I 
may  have. liberty  and  encouragement. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will 
mention  it,  to  show  how  ignorant  those  sottish 
pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns : 
it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanackr-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rule^ 
and  find,  he  will  infallibly  die  upon  the  S9th  of 
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March  inexty  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging 
fever;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it^ 
aad  settle  his  affairs  in  time. 
'  The  month  of  April  will  be  observable  for  the 
death  of  many  great  persons.  On  the  4th  will 
die  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris : 
eh  the  1.1  th  the  young  prince  of  Asturias,  son  to 
the  dttke  of  Anjou :  on  the  14th  a  great  peer  of 
this  realm  will  die  at  his  country-house :  on  the 
19th  an  old .  layman  of  great  fame  for  learning : 
aild  on  the  23d  an  eminent  goldsmith  in  Lombard"^ 
street.  I  could  mention  others,  both  at  home  and 
abroad)  if  I  did  not  consider  such  events  of  very 
little  use  or  instruction  to  the  reader,  or  to  the 
world. 

Ad  tapublie  affairs:  on  the  7th  of  this  month 
there  wift  be  an  insurrection  in  Dauphine,  occa- 
sioned by  the  oppressions  of  the  people,  which 
vnW  notbe  quieted  hi  some  months. 

On  the  13th  will  be  a  violent  storm  on  the 
^onth^east  coast  of  France,  which  will  destroy 
many  of  their  ships,  and  some  in  the  very  har- 
bour. 

The  jpth  will  be  famous  for  the  revolt  of  a 
whole  province  or  kingdom,  excepting  one  city, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince  in  the  al- 
liance will  take  a  better  face. 

May,  against  common  conjectures,  will  be  no 
very  busy  month  in  Europe,  but  very  signal  for 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  which  will  happen  on 
the  7th,  after  a  short  fit  of  sickness  and  grievous 
torments  with  the  strangury.  He  dies  less  lament- 
ed by  the  court  than  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  a  mareschal  of  France  will  break  his 
leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  whether  he  will  then  die  or  not. 

On  the  1 1th  will  begin  a  most  important  siege. 
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which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  will  be  upon :  I  can* 
not  be  more  particular;  for,  in  relating  affairs 
that  so.  nearly  concern  the  confederates,  and  con- 
sequently this  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  confine 
myself,  for  several  reasons  very  obvious  to  the 
reader. 

On  the  15th  news  will  arrive  of  k  very  surpri- 
sing event,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un* 
expected. 

On  the  Idth  three  noble  ladies  of  this  kingdom 
will,  against  all  expectation,  prove  with  child,  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  husbands. 

On  the  £3d  a  famous  buffoon  of  the  playhouse 
will  die  a  ridiculous  death,  suitable  to  his  voca- 
tion. 

June.  This  month  will  be  distinguished  at 
home,  by  the  utter  dispersing  of  those  ridiculous 
deluded  enthusiasts,  commonly  called  the  pro« 
phets;*  occasioned  chiefly  by  seeing  the  time 
come,  when  many  of  their  prophecies  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  then  finding  themselves  deceived  by 
contrary  events.     It  is  indeed  to  be  admired,  how 


*  The  protestants  in  Dauphin^,  called  Casimars,  bemg  driveii 
mad  by  persecution,  became  of  course  enthusiasts/  and  mingled 
miracles  and  prophecies  with  their  religious  fervour.  Those  whor 
took  reftige  in  England  attracted  great  attention  under  the  title  of 
the  French  prophets,  and  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  both 
from  the  press  and  pulpit.  In  1707-89  John  Lacy,  Esq.  became  a 
convert ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  these  nonsensical  books, 
called,  "  A  Cry  from  the  Desert,"  he  confidently  appeals  to  the 
'*  subject  matter  and  oeconomy  of  four  or  hve  hundred  prophetic 
warnings,  given  under  extacy  in  London.''  As  impostors  mingled 
among  the  enthusiasts,  the  consequences  began  to  assume  rather  > 
an  alarming  appearance.  But  they  were  rash  enough  to  undertake 
to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead,  and,  having  of  course  failed,  were 
exposed  to  general  ridicule,  to  which  a  play,  called  **  The  Medem 
Prophets,'^  written  by  Durfy,  not  a  little  contributed. 
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any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak  to  foretel  things  near 
at  hand,  when  a  very  few  months  must  of  neces- 
sity discover  the  imposture  to  all  the  world ;  in 
this  point  less  prudent  than  common  almanack- 
makers,  who  are  so  wise  to  wander  in  generals,  and 
talk  dubiously,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the  busi- 
ness of  interpreting. 

On  the  .first  of  this  month  a  French  general  will 
be  killed  by  a  random  shot  of  a  cannoupbalh 

On  the  6th  a  fire  will  break  out  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  which  will  destroy  above  a  thousand 
houses;  and  seems  to  be  the  foreboding  of  what 
will  happen,  to  the  surprise. of  all  Europe,  about 
the  end  of  the  following  month. 

On  the  loth  a  great  battle  will  be  fought,  which 
will  begin  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  last  till  nine  at  night  with  great  obstinacy, 
but  no  very  decisive  event.  I  shall  not  name  the 
place,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid  :  but  the  comman* 
ders  on  each  left  wing  will  be  killed.  I  see  bon- 
Hres,  and  hear  the  noise  of  guns  for  a  victory. 

On  the  14th  there  will  be  a  false  report  of  the 
French  king's  death. 

On  the  20th  cardinal  Portocarero  will  die  of  a 
dysentery,  with  great  suspicion  of  poison;  but 
the  report  of  his  intention  to  revolt  to  king  Charles 
will  prove  false. 

July.  The  6th  of  this  month,  a  certain  general 
will,  by  a  glorious  action,  recover  the  reputation 
he  lost  by  former  misfortunes. 

On  the  1 2th  a  great  commander  will  die  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  14th  a  shameful  discovery  will  be  made 
of  a  French  Jesuit,  giving  poison  to  a  great  foreign 
general;  and  when  he  is  put  to  the  torture,  he 
will  make  wonderful  discoveries. 
.    In  short  this  will  prove  a  month  of  great  ac- 
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tion,  if  I' might  have' liberty  to  relate,  the  parti- 
culars. 

At  home  the  death  of  an  old  famous  senator  will 
happen  on  the  15  th  at  his  country-house,  woni 
out  with  age  and  diseases. 

But  that  which  will  make  this  month  memora- 
ble to  all  posterity,  is  the  death  of  the  French 
king,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  after  a  week's  sick- 
ness at  Marli,  which  will  happen  on  the  S9th, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  seems  to  be 
an  effect  of  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  followed  by 
a  flux.  And  in  three  days  after  monsieur  Chamil- 
lard  will  follow  his  master,  dying  suddenly  of  an 
apoplexy. 

In  this  month  likewise  an  ambassador  will  die 
in  London;  but  I  cannot  assign  the  day. 

August.  The  affairs  of  France  will  seem  to  suf- 
fer no  change  for  a  while  under  the  duke  of  But*- 
gundy's  administration ;  but  the  genius  that  anir 
mated  the  whole  machine  being  gone,  will  be  the 
cause  of  mighty  turns  and  revolutions  in  the  foU 
lowing  year.  The  new  king  makes,  yet  little 
change  either  in  the  army  or  the  ministry;  but 
the  libels  against  his  grandfather,  that  fly  about 
his  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness. 

I  see  an  express  in  mighty  haste,  with  joy  and 
wonder  in  his  looks,  arriving  by  break  of  day  on 
the  26th  of  this  month,  having  travelled  in  three 
days  a  prodigious  journey  by  land  and  sea.  In 
the  evening  I  hear  bells  and  guns,  and  see  the 
blazing  of  a  thousand  bonfires. 

A  young  admiral  of  noble  birth  does  likewise 
this  month  gain  immortal  honour  by  a  g^eat 
achievement. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  are  this  month  entirely 
settled :  Augustus  resigns  his  pretensions,  which 
he  had  again  taken  up  for  some  timej  Stanislaus 
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IS  peaceably  possessed  of  the  throne ;  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  declares  for  the  emperor. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  accident  here  at 
home ;  that  near  the  end  of  this  month  much  mis- 
chief will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  fair,  by  the  fall 
of  a  booth. 

September.  This  month  begins  with  a  very 
surprising  fit  of  frosty  weather,  which  will  last 
near  twelve  days. 

The  pope  having  long  languished  last  month, 
the  swellings  in  his  legs  breaking,  and  the  flesh 
mortifying,  will  die  on  the  11th  instant:  and  in 
three  weeks  time,  after  a  mighty  contest,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cardinal  of  the  imperial  faction,  but 
a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  is  now  about  sixty-one 
years  old. 

The  French  armv  now  acts  wholly  on  the  de- 
fensive, strongly  rortified  in  their  trenches  ;  and 
the  young  French  king  sends  overtures  for  a  trea- 
ty of  peace  by  the  duke  of  Mantua ;  which,  be- 
cause It  is  a  matter  of  state,  that  concerns  us  her« 
at  home,  I  shall  speak  no  farther  of. 

I  shall  add  but  one  prediction  more,  and  that 
in  mystical  terms,  which  shall  be  included  in  a 
verse  out  of  Virgil, 

AUer  eritjam  Tetht/if  et  altera,  qua  vehat,  ArgOf 
Dekctas  herooi. 

Ui)on  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  the  fulfilling 
of  tnis  prediction  will  be  manifest  to  every  body. 

This  is  the  farthest  I  have  proceeded  in  my  cal 
culations  for  the  present  year.  I  do  not  pretend, 
that  these  are  all  the  great  events,  which  will 
happen  in  this  period,  but  tbstt  those  I  have  set 
down  will  infallibly  come  to  pass.  It  will  perhaps 
atill  be  objected^  why  I  have  not  spoke  more  par- 
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ticularly  of  aifairs  at  bompj  or  of  the  $u^c0$$  df 
our  armies  abroad,  which  I  tnigbti  ai^d  QO^d  v^ry 
largely  have  done ;  but  those  in  power  baye  vise- 
Ij  diaeouraged  men  frdm  meddling  in  pnblip  ^eoo/* 
€em3»  and  I  was  resolved  by  no  means  to  give 
the  least  offence.  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
it  wHl  be  a  glorious  campaign  for  the  allies,  whereiii 
the  English  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  still  have 
their  full  share  of  honour :  that  her  majesty  queeu 
Anne  will  continue  in  health  and  prosperity :  and 
that  no  ill  accident  wiU  arrive  to  any  in  tnc  chief' 
ministry. 

As  to  the  particular  events  I  have  mentioned, 
the  reader  may  judge  by  the  fulfilling  of  tbemi 
whether  I  am  on  the  level  with  conuhon  astrolo^ 
gersj  whoj  with  an  old  paltry  cant,  and  a  few 
pothooks  for  planets  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  havei 
m  my  opinion,  too  long  been  suffered  to  abuse  the 
worlds  but  an  honest  phys^ician  ought  mt  toj^t 
despised^  because  there  are  such  thinss  a$  ihounv 
tebanks.  I  hope  I  have  some  share  ofreputatk>ii# 
which  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  for  a  fr^ck 
or  humour :  and  I  believe  no  gentleman  who  reads^ 
this  p^er,  will  look  upon  it  to  be  of  the  same  ca3t 
or  mould  with  the  common  scribbles,  tibat  are^ 
every  day  hawked  about.  My  fortune  has  placed 
me  above  the  little  regard  of  writing  for  a  few 

Eence,  which  I  neither  value  or  want :  therefore 
5t  not  wise  men 'too  hastily  condemn  this  essays 
intended  for  a  good  design,  to  cultivate  and  itn-" 
prove  an  ancient  art,  long  in  disgrace  by  having 
mUen  into  mean  unskilful  hands.  A  little  time 
will  determine  whether  I  have  deceived  others  or 
myself:  and  I  think  it  no  very  unreasonable  re- 
i]uest,  that  men  would  please  to  iraspend  their 
judgments  till  then.  1  was  once  of  the  opinion 
witn  those,  who  despise  all  predictions  from  the 

7  • 
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stars,  till  the  year  168^,  a  man  of  quality  showed 
me,  written  in  his  aibufn*  that  the  most  learned 
astronomer,  captain  Halley,  assured  him,  he  would 
iiever  believe  any  thing  of  the  stars'  influence,  if 
there  were  not  a  great  revolution  in  England  in 
the  year  I688.  Since  that  time  I  began  to  have 
other  thoughts,  and  after  eighteen  years  diligent 
study  and  application,  I  think  I  have  no  reason 
to  repent  of  my  painSv  I  shall  detain  the  reader 
no  longer,  than  to  let  him  know,  that  the  ac- 
count I  design  to  give  of  next  year's  events,  shall 
take  in  the  principal  affairs  tnat  happen  in  £u«^ 
rope ;  and  if  I  be  denied  the  liberty  or  offering  it 
to  my  own  country,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  learned 
world,  by  publishing  it  in  Latin^  and  giving  order 
to  h^ye  It  printed  in  Holland. 


*  Album  is  the  name  of  a  paper  book,  ip  which  it  was  usual  for 
ams^n's  friends  to  write  down  a  sentence  with  their  names,  to  keep 
^em  in  his  remembrance ;  it  is  still  common  in  some  of  the  foreigni 
hniyersities. 
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AN  ANSWER 

TO 

BICKERSTAFF. 

SOME  REFLBCTIONS  UPON  MR  BICKERSTAFV's  PBSDICTiaNS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  MDCCVIII. 

BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY. 


I  HAVE  not  observed,  for  some  years  past,  any  in- 
significant paper  to  have  made  more  noise,  or  be 
more  greedily  bought,  than  that  of  these  Predic- 
tions. They  are  the  wonder  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, an  amusement  for  the  better  sort,  and  a  jest 
only  to  the  wise  :  yet  among  these  last,  I  have 
heard  some  very  much  in  doubt,  whether  the  au- 
thor meant  to  deceive  others,  or  is  deceived  him- 
self. Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  with 
great  art  adjusted  his  paper  both  to  please  the  rab- 
ble, and  to  entertain  persons  of  condition.  The 
writer  is,  without  question,  a  gentleman  of  wit 
and  learning,  although  the  piece  seems  hastily 
written  in  a  sudden  frolick,  with  the  scornful 
thought  of  the  pleasure  he  will  have,  in  putting 
this  great  town  into  a  wonderment  about  nothing : 
nor  do  I  doubt  but  he,  and  his  friends  in  the  se- 
cret, laugh  often  and  plentifully  in  a  corner,  to 
reflect  how  many  hundred  thousand  fools  they 
have  already  made.  And  he  has  them  fast  for 
some  time :  for  so  they  are  likely  to  continue  un- 
til his  prophecies  begin  to  fail  in  the  events. 
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Naj^  it  is  a  great  question  whether,  the  miscar* 
riage  of  the  two  or  three  firsts  will  so  entirely  un-» 
deceive  people,  as  to  hinder  them  from  expecting 
the  accomplishment  of  the  rest.  I  doubt  not  but 
some  thousands  of  these  papers  are  carefully  pre- 
served by  as  many  persons,  to  confront  with  the 
events,  and  try  whether  the  astrologer  exactly 
keeps  the  day  and  hour.  And  these  I  take  to  be 
Mr  BickerstafTs  choicest  cullies,  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  writ  his  amusement.  Meanwhile  he  has 
seven  weeks  good,  during  which  time  the  world  is 
to  be  kept  in  suspense ;  for  it  is  so  long  before  the 
almanack-maker  is  to  die,  which  is  the  first  predic- 
tion ;  and,  if  that  fellow  happens  to  be  a  splene- 
tic visionary  fop,  or  has  any  faith  in  his  own  art, 
the  prophecy  may  punctually  come  to  pass,  by 
very  natural  means«  As  a  gentleman  oi  my  aq- 
quaintance,  who  was  ill  used  by  a  mercer  in  town, 
wrote  hin>  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand,  to  give 
him  notice  that  care  had  been  taken  to  convey  a 
slow  poison  into  his  drink,  which  would  infallibly 
kill  him  in  a  month ;  after  which,  the  man  began 
in  earnest  to  languish  and  decay,  by  the  mere 
strength  of  imagination,  and  would  certainly  have 
died,  if  care  had  not  been  taken  to  undeceive  him, 
before  the  jest  went  too  far.  The  like  effect  up- 
on Partridge  would  wonderfully  rise  Mr  Bickjsr- 
stafFs  reputation  for  a  fortnight  longer,  until  we 
could  hear  from  France,  whether  the  cardinal  de 
Noailles  were  dead  or  alive  upon  the  fourth  or 
April,  which  is  the  second  of  his  predictions. 

For  a  piece  so  carelessly  written,  the  observa- 
tions upon  astrology  are  reasonable  and  pertinent, 
the  remarks  just ;  and  as  the  paper  is  partly  de- 
signed, in  my  opinion,  for  a  satire  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  vulgar,  and  th^t  idle  itch  of  peeping 
^nto  futurities;  so  it  is  no  more  (han  what  we 
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all  of  us  deserve.  And,  since  we  mu^  Be  teased 
with  perpetual  hawkers  of  strang^  and  wonderful 
thihgs,  I  am  glatd  to  see  a  man  of  selisc,  find  lei- 
sure and  humour  to  take  up  the  trade,  fot  his  own 
and  our  diversion.  To  speak  in  the  t6wn  phrase, 
it  is  a  bite ;  he  has  fully  had  his  jest,  and  may  be 
^tisfied. 

I  v6ry  much  approve  the  serious  air  he  gives 
himself  in  his  introduction  and  conclusion,  which 
has  gone  far  to  give  some  people,  of  no  mean  rank, 
an  Opinion  that  the  author  believes  himself.  He 
tells  us,  *^  He  places  the  whole  credit  of  his  art 
ODi  the  thith  or  these  predictions,  and  will  be  con- 
tent to  be  hooted  by  Partridge  and  the  rest  for 
a  theat,  if  he  fails  in  anv  one  particular;''  with 
several  other  strains  of  the  same  kind,  wherein  I 
perfectly  bfelifeve  him  ;  and  that  he  is  very  indif- 
ferent whether  Jsaac  Bickerstaff  be  a  marK  of  in- 
famy or  not.  But  it  seems,  although  he  has  join- 
td  an  odd  siimame,  to  no  very  common  Christian 
one,  that  in  this  large  town  there  is  a  man  found 
to  oWn  both  the  names,  although,  I  believe,  not 
the  paper. 

I  believfe  it  is  no  small  mortification  to  this  gen- 
tleman astrologer,  as  well  as  his  bookseller,  to  find 
their  piece,  which  they  sent  out  in  a  tolerable 
print  atnd  paper,  immediately  seized  oti  by  three 
or  four  interloping  printers  of  Grub-street,  the  ti- 
tle stuffed  with  ap  abstract  of  the  whole  miatter, 
together  with  the  standard  epithets  ofstrangp  and 
wonderfuly  the  price  brought  down  a  full  half,  which 
was  but  a  penny  in  its  primp,  and  bavWed  about 
by  hawkers  of  the  inferior  class,  with  the  conclu- 
ding cadence  of  ^'  a  halfpenny  a  piece."  But  sic 
cecidit  Phaeton :  and,  to  pomfort  him  a  little,  this 
production  of  mine  will  have  the  same  fate :  to- 
morrow will  my  ears  be  grated  by  the  little  boys 
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ftsd  wenches  ki  dtraw  bats ;  and  I  must  a  t&undred 
times  undergo  the  mortification  to  have  my  own 
work  offered  n^e  to  sale  at  an  unde?  value.  Then, 
which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  my  acquaintance  in 
the  coffeehouse  will  ask  me  whether  I  have  seen 
the  "  Answer  to  'squire  Bickerstaff^s  Predictions," 
und  whether  I  knew  the  puppy  that  writ  it ;  and 
how  to  keep  4  man's  countenance  in  such  a  junc* 
ture,  is  no  easy  point  of  conduct.  When,  in  thisi 
case,  ^ou  see  a  man  shy  either  in  praising  or  con« 
demnmff,  ready  to  turn  off  the  discourse  to  ano« 
tfaer  subject,  standing  as  little  in  the  light  as  he 
can  to  hide  his  blushingi  pretending  to  sneeze,  or 
take  snuff,  or  go  off  as  if  sudden  business  called 
him ;  then  ply  him  close^  observe  his  look  narrow- 
ly, see  whetner  his  speech  be  constrained  or  a^Fect- 
fed,  then  charge  him  suddenly,  or  whisper  and 
smile,  gnd  you  will  soon  discover  whether  he  be 
^ilty.  Although  this  seem  not  to  the  purpose  I 
am  discoursing  on,  yet  I  think  it  to  be  so ;  for  I 
atn  much  deceived  if  I  do  not  know  the  true  au- 
thor of  Bickerstaff's  Predictioiis,  and  did  not  meet 
with  him  some  days  ago  in  a  coffeehouse  at  Co- 
vent*Garden. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Predictions  themselves^ 
I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  examinatioii  of  them ; 
but  think  it  very  incumbent  upon  the  learned  Mr 
Partridge  to  take  them  into  his  consideration,  and 
lay  as  many  errors  in  astrology  as  possible  to  Mr 
Bickerstairs  account.  He  n^ay  justly,  I  thinkj^ 
challenge  the  'squire  to  publish  the  calculation 
he  has  made  of  Partridge's  nativity,  by  the  credit 
of  which,  he  so  determinately  pronounces  the 
time  and  the  mannes  of  his  death ;  and  Mr  Bick- 
^rstaff  can  do  no  less,  in  honour,  than  give  Mr 
Partridge  the  same  advantage  of  calculating  his, 
l»y  sending  him  an  account  of  the  time  and  place 
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of  his  birth,  with  other  particulars  necessary  for 
such  a  work.  By  which,  no  doubt,  the  learned 
world  will  be  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  take 
part  on  each  side  according  as  they  are  inclined* 

I  should  likewise  advise  Mr  Partridge  to  in- 
quire, why  Mr  BickerstafF  does  not  so  much  as 
offer  at  one  prediction  to  be  fulfilled,  until  two 
months  after  the  time  of  publishing  his  paper. 
This  looks  a  little  suspicious,  as  if  he  were  desi- 
rous  to  keep  the  world  in  play  as  long  as  he  de* 
cently  could ;  else  it  were  hard  he  could  not  afr 
ford  us  one  prediction  between  this  and  the  99th 
of  March;  which  is  not  so  fair  dealings  as  we 
have  even  from  Mr  Partridge  and  his  brethren, 
who  give  us  their  predictions  (such  as  they  are  in- 
deed) for  every  month  in  the  year. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr  BickerstafTs  paper^ 
that  seems  to  be  as  high  a  strain  of  assurance,  as 
I  have  any  where  met  with.  It  is  that  prediction 
for  the  month  of  June,  which  relates  to  the  French 
prophets  here  in  town ;  where  he  tells  us,  "  They 
will  utterly  disperse,  by  seeing  the  time  come, 
wherein  their  prophecies  should  be  fulfilled,  and 
then  finding  themselves  deceived  by  contrary 
events.*'  Upon  wl^ich,  he  adds,  with  great  rea- 
son, "  his  wonder  how  any  deceiver  can  be  so 
weak,  to  foretel  things  near  at  hand,  when  a  very 
few  months  must  discover  the  imposture  to  all  the 
world."  This  is  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fected unconcernedness,  as  if  he  would  have  us 
think  himself  to  be  not  under  the  least  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  same  in  two  months  will  be  nis  own 
case.  With  respect  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  so  refined  and  pleasant 
a  piece  of  impudence ;  which  I  hope  the  author 
will  not  resent  as  an  uncivil  word,  because  I  am 
sure  I  enter  into  his  taste,  ai^d  take  it  as  he  m^ant; 
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it.  However,  he  half  deserves  a  reprimand,  for 
writing  with  so  much  scOrn  and  contempt  for  the 
understandings  of  the  majority. 

For  the  month  of  July,  he  tells  us  "  of  a  gene- 
ral, who,  by  a  glorious  action,  will  recover  the  re- 
putation he  lost  by  former  misfortunes/*  This  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  lord  Galway ;  who 
if  he  be  already  dead,  as  some  newspapers  have 
it,  Mr  BickerstafF  has  made  a  trip.  But  this  I  do 
not  much  insist  on ;  for  it  is  hard  if  another  gene- 
ral cannot  be  found  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, to  whom  this  prediction  may  be  as  well  ap- 
plied. 

The  French  king's  death  is  very  punctually  re- 
lated ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  to  make  him  die  at 
Marli,  where  he  never  goes  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  as  I  observed  myself  during  three  years  I 
passed  in  that  kingdom:  and,  discoursing  some 
months  ago  with  monsieur  Tallard,  about  the 
French  court,  I  find  that  king  never  goes  to  Mar- 
li for  any  time,  but  about  the  season  of  hunting 
there,  which  is  not  till  August.  So  that  there 
was  an  unlucky  slip  of  Mr  Bickerstaff,  for  want  of 
foreign  education. 

He  concludes  with  resuming  his  promise,  of 
publishing  entire  predictions  tor  next  year;  of 
which  the  other  astrologers  need  not  be  in  very 
much  pain.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  them  much 
about  the  same  time  with  "  The  General  History 
of  Ears."  I  believe  we  have  done  with  him  for 
ever  in  this  kind ;  and  though  I  am  no  astrologer, 
may  venture  to  prophecy  that  Isaac  BickerstafF, 
esquire,  is  now  dead,  and  died  just  at  the  time  his 
predictions  were  ready  for  the  press:  that  he 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds  about  nine  days  ago, 
and,  in  about  four  hours  after,  mounted  up  thither 
9gain  like  a  vapour ;  and  will,  one  day  or  other, 
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]>erhaips,  desccind  a  ucmA  time,  when  he  hM&  some 
new,  agreeable,  or  amttumg  whimM^  to  pass  Upon 
the  town ;  wherein,  it  is  very  proroble,  he  will 
succeed  as  often  ds  he  h  disposed  to  try  the  ex^ 
peritnent;  that  is  a$  long  as  he  can  preserve  a 
thorough  contempt  foi  hid  own  time,  and  oth^r 
people's  understandings,  and  is  resolved  not  to 
laugh  cheaper  than  at  the  expense  of  a  milliffit  <)f 
people. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OT  THB  FXaSt  Of 

MR  BICI^ERSTAFrs  PREDICTIONS, 

BEING 

AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  TUB  PBATH  Of 

Mil  PARTRIDGE,  THE  ALMANACK-MAKE)*, 

UPON  THE  29th  ;nstant, 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR* 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1709. 


IttT  LORD, 

Iisr  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  as 
well  as  tb  satisfy  my  own  curjpsity,  I  have  some 
days  past  inquired  constantly  after  Partridge  the 
almanack-maker,  of  whom  it  was  foreto)d  in  Mr 
BickerscaiTs  Predictions,  published  about  a  pionth 
ago,  that  he  should  die  the  S9th  instant,  about 
eleven  at  ijight,  of  a  raging  fever.  I  ha4  some 
sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  wh^sn  I  was  employed 
in  the  revenue,  because  be  used  every  year  to  pre- 
sent me  with  his  alman^k,  as  he  did  other  gen- 
tlemen, upon  the  score  of  some  little  gratuity  we 
gave  him-  I  $aw  him  accidentally  once  or  twice 
about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he 
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began  very  much  to  droop  and  languish,  though 
I  heat,  his  friends  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  him 
in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  he 
grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in 
a  few  hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr  Case* 
and  Mrs  Kirleus  f  were  sent  for  to  visit,  and  to 
prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire 
after  his  health ;  and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  word  was  brought  me,  "  that  he  was 
past  hopes :"  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself 
to  go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration, 
and  I  confess,  partly  out  of  curiosity.  He  knew 
me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at  my  condescen- 
sion, and  made  me  compliments' upon  it,  as  well 
as  he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people 
about  him  said,  "  he  had  been  for  some  time  de- 
lirious ;"  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  his  under- 
standing as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong 
and  hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or 
constraint.  After  I  had  told  him  "  how  sorry  I 
was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces,'* and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  I  desired  him  "  to  tell  me  freely  and 
ingepuously,  whether  the  predictions  Mr  Bicker- 


*  John  Case  was  many  years  a  noted  practitioner  in  physic  and 
listrology.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Lilly  and  of 
Saffold,  and  possessed  the  magical  utensils  of  both.  He  erased 
the  verses  of  his  predecessor  from  the  sign-post,  and  substituted 
in  their  stead  this  distich ,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  got  morQ 
than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works, 

**  Within  this  place 
"  Lives  doctor  Case.*' 

+  Mary  Kirleus,  widow  of  John  Kirleus,  son  of  D|r  Thomais 
^rl^us,  fi  collegiate  physician  of  London, 
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^tafF  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had  not 
too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.'* 
He  confessed,  "  he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head, 
but  never  with  much  apprehension,  till  about  a 
fortnight  before;  since  which  time  it  had  the  per- 

Eetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and 
e  did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause 
of  his  present  distemper :  for,"  said  he,  **  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
good  reasons,  that  Mr  Bickers taff  spoke  altogether 
by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will  happeu 
this  year,  than  I  did  myself." 

I  told  him,  "  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and 
I  would  be  glad  he  were  in  a  state  of  health  to 
be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  Mr  BickerstafFs  ignorance."  He  replied, 
"I  am  a  poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a  mean 
trade,  yet  I  have  sense  enough  to  know,  that  all 
pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are  deceits, 
for  this  manifest  reason  ;  because  the  wise  and  the 
learned,  who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  science,  do  all  unanimously  agree 
to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but  the  poor 
ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only 
upon  the  word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  ind  my 
fellows,  who  can  hardly  write  or  read."  I  then 
asked  him,  "  why  he  had  not  calculated  his  own 
nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  Bicker- 
staff's  prediction  ?"  At  which  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "  Oh !  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting, 
but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." — "  By  what 
I  can  gather  from  you,"  said  I,  "  the  observations 
and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  almanacks, 
were  mere  impositions  on  the  people."  He  repli- 
ed, "  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less 
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to  answer  for.  We  have  a  common'  form  for  all 
those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather,  we 
never  meddle  With  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  prii^teri 
who  takes  it  cmt  of  any  old  almanack,  as  he  thinks 
fit;  the  rest  yiras  my  own  invention,  to  make  my 
almanack  sell,  having  a  wife  to  teaintatB,  Bj^d  no 
other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes 
is  a  poor  livelihood ;  and,"  added  he,  sighing,  '^  t 
wish  I  may  not  have  done  more  mischief  by  my 
physic,  than  my  astrology;  though  I  had  some 
good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  owa 
compositions  were  sucfa^  as  I  thought  could  a| 
least  do  no  hurt" 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which 
now  I  cannot  call  to  mind ;  and  I  f^r  h^-ve  ai^ 
ready  tired  your  lordship.  I  shall  only  add  on^ 
circumstance,  that  on  his  de^th-bed  he  declared 
himself  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatic  preach- 
er tp  be  his  spiritual  guide.  After  hajlf  ;an  hpui^s 
conversation  I  took  my  leave,  beiijig  ^thoCip^t  stifled 
Iby  the  pk)seness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  cpul4 
Slot  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a 
little  coffeehouse  hard  by,  leaving  a  seryant  a^ 
th?  house,  with  orders  to  copie  immediately  andl 
tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  whea 
Psirtridge  should  expire,  which  was  not  abpyi* 
two  hours  after ;  when  looking  Apon  my  watch, 
I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after  seveoi  $ 
by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr  Bickerstaff  was  mis«^ 
taken  almost  four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In 
the  other  circumstances  he  was  exact  enough. 
But  whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  uii^ 

Kor  nifin's  deiath,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  m^y 
very  reasionably  disputed.  However,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  matter  is  odd  enough,  whether 
we  shonld  endeavour  to  account  for  it  by  chance. 
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or  the  effect  of  imagination :  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  believe  no  man  has  less  faith  in  these 
matters,  yet  I  shall  wait  with  some  impatience, 
and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  fulfilling 
of  Mr  BickerstaiTs  second  prediction,  that  thp 
icafidiiial  de  Noaiiles  is  to  die  upon  the  fourth  of 
April ;  and  if  that  should  be  verified  as  exactlv  as 
this  of  poor  Partridge^  I  must  own  I  should  be 
wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  in* 
falUbly  expect  the  accomplishment  of  ail  the  rest* 
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'SQUIRE  BICKERSTAFF DETECTED: 

OR,   THE 

ASTROLOGICAL  IMPOSTOR  CONVICTED. 

BT 

JOHN   PARTRIDGE, 

STUDBKT  IN  PHYSIC  AND  ASTROLOGY.*^ 


It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united 
nations^  it  is  very  hard,  that  a  Briton  bom,  a  pro- 
testant  astrologer,  a  man  of  revolution  principles, 
an  assertor  of  uie  liberty  and  projjerty  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a 
Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender 
to  science,  that  would  blast  my  reputation,  most 
inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double- 
capacity,  I  daily  offer  the  public. 


*  This  piece  being  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  original  of  it 
Tery  rare,  we  have  thought  fit  to  add  it,  though  not  written  by 
the  same  hand.  In  the  Dublin  ^edition  it  is  said  to  be  written  by 
the  late  N«  Rowe,  Esq,  which  is  a  mistake  ;  for  the  reverend  Dr 
Yalden,  preacher  of  Bridewell,  Mr  Partridge's  near  neighbour, 
drew  it  up  for  him. 
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What  great  provocations  I  have  received,  let 
the  impartial  reader  judge,  and  how  unwillingly, 
even  in  my  own  defence,  I  now  enter  the  lists 
against  falsehood,  ignorance,  and^nvy :  but  I  am 
exasperated,  at  length,  to  drag  out  this  Cacus 
from  the  den  of  obscurity  where  he  lurks,  detect 
him  by  the  light  of  those  stars  he  has  so  impu- 
dently traduced,  and  show  there  is  not  a  monster 
in  the  skies  so  pernicious  and  malevolent  to  man- 
kind, as  an  ignorant  pretender  to  physic  and 
astrology.  I  shall  not  directly  fall  on  the  many 
gross  errors,  nor  expose  the  notorious  absurdities 
of  this  prostitute  libeller,  till  I  have  let  the  learn- 
ed world  fairly  into  the  controversy  depending, 
and  then  leave  the  unprejudiced  to  judge  of  the 
merits  and  justice  of  my  cause. 

It  was  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707, 
when  an  impudent  pamphlet  crept  into  the  world, 
itntitledf  PfediCtionSy  S^c.  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffy  Es^. 
Among  the  many  arrogant  assertions  laid  down  by 
that  lying  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself, 
among  many  other  eminent  and  illustrious  per- 
sons, that  were  to  die  within  the  compass  of  the 
ensuing  year;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month, 
day,  and  hour  of  our  deaths :  this,  I  think,  is 
sporting  with  great  men,  and  public  spirits,  to 
the  scandal  of  religion,  and  reproach  of  power ; 
and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must 
make  diversion  for  the  vulgar — why  then  farewell, 
say  I,  to  all  governments,  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 
But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  I  am  alive  to  con- 
front this  false  and  audacious  predictor,,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of 
science  and  resentment.  The  cardinal  may  take 
what  measures  he  pleases  with  him ;  as  his  excel- 
lency is  a  foreigner,  and  a  papist,   he  has  no 
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reason  to  rely  on  me  for  his  justification ;  I  shall 
only  assure  tne  world  he  is  alive  : — but  as  he  was 
bred  to  letters,  and  is  master  of  a  pen,  let  him 
use  it  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  mean  time 
I  shall  present  the  public  with  a  faithful  nar- 
rative of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard 
usage  I  have  received,  from  the  virulent  papers, 
and  malicious  practices,  of  this  pretended  astror 
logprr 


A  TRUE   AND   IMPARTIAL   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    PROr 
CEEDINGS  OF  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  ESQ.  AGAINST 

ME. 

The  28th  of  March,  anno  Dom.  1708,  being  the 
night  this  sham  prophet  had  so  impudently  fixed 
for  my  last,  which  made  little  impression  on  myr 
self;  but  I  canqot  apswer  for  my  whole  family; 
for  my  wife,  with  concern  more  than  usual,  prcr 
vailed  on  me  to  take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a 
cold ;  and,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine, 
to  go  to  bed ;  the  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my 
bed,  with  a  curiosity  n^-tural  to  young  wenches, 
runs  to  the  window,  and  asks  of  one  passing  the 
street,  who  the  bell  tolled  for  ?  Dr  Partridge, 
says  he,  thje  famous  almanack-maker,  who  died 
suddenly  this  evening;  the  poor  girl,  provoked, 
told  him,  he  lied  like  a  rascal;  die  other  very 
sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  sq  informed  him, 
and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon 
a  stranger.  She  asked  a  second,  apd  a  third,  as 
they  passed,  and  every  one  was  in  the  same  tone. 
Now,  J  do  not  say  these  are  Jtccpmplices  to  a  cetr 
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tain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  BickerstafF 
might  be  sauntering  thereabout,  because  I  will 
assert  nothing  here,  but  what  I  dare  attest  for 
plain  matter  of  fact.  My  wife  at  this  fell  into  a 
violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a  little 
discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.  In 
the  mean  time  one  knocks  at  my  door;  Betty 
runs  down,  and  opening,  finds  a  sober  grave  per- 
son, who  modestly  inquires  if  this  was  Dr  Par- 
tridge's? she  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city 
Eatient,  that  came  at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows 
im  into  the  dining-room.  As  soon  as  I  could 
compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a 
two-foot  rule  in  his  hand,  measuring  my  walls, 
and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  Pray, 
sir,  says  I,  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me?  Only,  sir,  replies  he,  order  the 
girl  to  bring  me  a  better  ligh^  for  this  is  but  a 
very  dim  one.  Sir,  says  I,  my  name  is  Partridge : 
O!  the  doctor's  brother,  belike,  cries  he;  the 
staircase,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apartments 
hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufiicient,  and 
only  a  strip  of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.  The 
doctor  must  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great  dealings 
in  his  way  for  many  years ;  if  he  had  no  family 
coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the 
company,  they  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as 
magnificent,  as  if  he  was  descended  from  the 
blood-royal.  With  that  I  assumed  a  greater  air 
of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him, 
or  how  he  came  there  ?  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by 
the  company  of  undertakers,  says  he,  and  they 
were  employed  by  the  honest  gentleman,  who  is 
executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed ;  and  our 
rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with 
the  black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here, 
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and  we  might  have  been  tacking  up  by  this  time. 
Sir,  says  I,  pray  be  advised  by  a  friend,  and  make 
the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I  hear 
my  wife's  voice  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  dis- 
tinguisbabkX  and  in  that  corner  of  the  room 
stands  a  good  cudgel,  which  somebody  has  felt 
before  now ;  if  that,  light  in  her  hands,  and  she 
know  the  business  you  come  about,  without  con*- 
suiting  the  stars,  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  emr 
ployed  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  your  per- 
son. Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility^  I 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor, 
disorders  you  a  little  at  present,  but  early  in  the 
morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with  all  the  necessary 
materials.  Now  I  mention  no  BickerstafF;  nor 
do  I  say,  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  has 
been  playing  my  executor  before  his  time ;  but  I 
leave  the  world  to  judse,  and  he  that  puts  things 
and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closedi  and 
prepared  for  bed,  in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after 
so  many  rujffling  adventures ;  just  as  I  was  put- 
ting out  my  light  in  order  to  do  it,  another 
bounces  as  hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  win- 
dow, and  ask  who  is  there,  and  what  he  wants?  I 
am  Ned  the  sexton,  replies  he,  and  come  to  know 
whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral 
sermon,  and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether 
his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked  ?  Why,  sirrah, 
says  I,  you  know  me  well  enough ;  you  know  I 
am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me  after 
this  manner?  Alackaday,  sir,  replies  the  fellow, 
why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows 
you  are  dead ;  why,  there  is  Mr  White  the  joiner 
IS  but  fitting  screws  to  your  coffin,  he  will  be  here 
with  it  in  an  instant :  he  was  afraid  you  would 
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have  wanted  it  before  this  time.  Sirrah,  sirrah, 
says  I,  you  shall  know  to-morrow,  to  your  cost, 
that  I  am  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be.  Why,  it  is 
strange,  sir,  says  he,  you  should  make  such  a 
secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your  neigh- 
bours ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud 
the  church  of  its  dues ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  for 
one  that  has  lived  so  lon^  by  the  heavens,  that  is 
unhandsomely  done.  Hist,  hist,  says  another 
rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  away,-  doctor,  into  your 
flannel  gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole 
pack  of  dismals  comins;  to  you  with  their  black 
equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it  look  for  vou 
to  stand  friffhtening  folks  at  your  window,  when 
you  should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three 
hours?  In  short,  what  with  undertakers,  em- 
balmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your  damned  elegy 
hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and 
astrology,  I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night, 
nor  scarce  a  moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I 
doubt  not  but  this  villainous  'squire  has  the  im- 
pudence to  assert,  that  these  are  entirely  strangers 
to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  honest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant 
you,  is  more  a  man  of  honour,  than  to  be  an  ac- 
complice with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their 
beds;  but  he  is  out,  if  he  thinka  the  whole  world 
is  bUnd;  for  there  is  one  John  Partridge  can 
smell  a  knave  ais  far  as  Grub-street, — although  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself 
'squire : — but  I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed 
in  the  narration. 

I  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of 
three  months  after  this,  but  presently  one  comes 
up  to  me  in  the  street,  Mr  Partridge,  that  coffin 
you  was  last  buried  in,  I  have  not  yet  b^en  paid 
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for :  doctor,  cries  another  dog,  How  do  you  tbmk 
people  can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing  ? 
next  time  you  die,  you  may  even  toll  out  the  bell 
yourself  for  Ned.  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the 
elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience 
to  sneak  abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  ex- 
pences.  Lord,  says  one,  I  durst  have  swore  that 
was  honest  Dr  Partridge,  my  old  friend;  but, 
poor  man,  he  is  gone.  I  beg  your  pardon,  says 
another,  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance, 
that  I  used  to  consult  on  some  private  occasions : 
but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. — 
Look^  look,  look,  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  would  not  one  think  our 
neighbour  the  almanack-maker  was  crept  out  of 
his  grave,  to  take  the  other  peep  at  the  stars  in 
this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved 
in  fortune-telling,  by  having  taken  a  journey  to 
the  other  ? 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good, 
sober,  discreet  person,  has  sent  two  or  three  times 
for  me  to  come  and  be  buried  decently,  or  send 
him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary;  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce 
my  certificate,  as  the  act*  requires.  My  poor 
wife  is  run  almost  distracted  with  being  called 
widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ; 
and  once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take 
out  letters  of  administration.  But  the  greatest 
grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that  takes  up  my 


*  The  statute  ©f  30  Car.  II.  for  burying  in  woollen,  requires*, 
that  oath  shall  be  made  of  the  compliance  with  this  act,  and  a 
certificate  thereof  lodged  with  the  minister  of  the  parish,  within 
eight  days  after  interment. 
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calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed 
directions  with  N.  B. — says,  he  lives  in  the  house 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr  John  Partridge,  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic,  and  astro-^ 

logy. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy^ 
malice,  and  resentment,  can  hurry  some  men^  my 
nameless  old  persecutor  had  provided  me  a  mo- 
nument at  the  stone-cutter's,  and  would  have 
erected  it  in  the  parish  church ;  and  this  piece  of 
notorious  and  expensive  villany  had  actually  sue* 
ceeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  interest  with 
the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  tnat  I  am  alive.  That  stratagenl  failing, 
out  comes  a  long  sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour- 
glassesi  mattocks^  sculls,  spades,  and  skeletons, 
with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse 
me  and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under 
ground  these  twentv  years. 

And  after  such  oarbarous  treatment  as  this, 
can  the  world  blame  me,  when  I  ask,  what  is  be- 
come of  the  freedom  of  an  Englishman?  and 
where  is  the  liberty  and  property,  that  my  old 

florious  friend  dame  over  to  assert?  we  have 
rove  popeiy  out  of  the  nation,  and  sent  slavery 
to  foreign  climes.  The  arts  only  remain  in  bon- 
dage, Mrhen  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall 
be  openly  insulted,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  use- 
ful services  he  is  daily  paying  the  public.  Was 
it  ever  heard^  even  in  Turkey  or  Algiers,  that  a 
state  astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by 
an  ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world 
by  a  pack  of  villainous  deep-mouthed  hawkers? 
tnough  I  print  almanacks,  and  publish  advertise- 
ments ;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
minister's  and  churchwardens'  hands  I  am  alive. 
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^nd  attest  the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-se«sibti9, 
out  comes  a  full  and  true  relation  of  the  death 
and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  is  bore 
dow-n,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of 
sober  persons  despised,  and  a  man  is  looked  upon 
by  his  neighbours  as  if  lie  had  been  seven  years 
dead^  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

Now  can  any  man  of  common  sense  think  it 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  my  profession,  and 
not  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  to 
stand  bawling  before  his  own  door — Alive !  alive ! 
ho!    the  famous  Dr  Partridge!    no  counterfeit 

but  all  alive  1 as  if  I  had  the  twelve  celestial 

monsters  of  the  zodiac  to  show  within,  or  was 
forced  for  a  livelihood  to  turn  retailer  to  May  and 
Bartholomew  fairs.  Therefore,  if  her  msuesty 
would  but  graciously  be  pleased  to  think  a  hard- 
ship of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  consideration! 
and  the  next  parliament,  in  their  great  wisdom, 
cast  but  an  eye  toward  the  deplorable  case  of 
their  old  philomath,  that  annually  bestows  his 
good  wishes  on  them,  I  am  sure  there  is  one  Isaac 
BickerstafF,  esq.  would  soon  be  trussed  up  for  his 
bloody  predictions,  and  putting  good  siibjects  in 
terror  of  their  lives:  and  that  henceforward  to 
murder  a  man  by  way  of  prophecy,  and  bury  him 
in  a  printed  letter,  either  to  a  lord  or  commoner, 
shall  as  legally  entitle  him  to  the  present  posses* 
sion  of  Tyburn,  as  if  he  robbed  on  the  highway, 
or  cut  your  throat  in  bed. 

I  shall  demonstrate  to  the  judicious  that  France 
and  Rome  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  horrid  conspi- 
racy against  me ;  and  that  culprit  aforesaid  is  a 
popish  emissary,  has  paid  his  visits  to  St  Ger- 
main's, and  is  now  in  the  measures  of  Lewis  XIV. 
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That,  in  attempting  my  reputation,  there  is  a 
general  massacre  of  learning  designed  in  these 
realms :  and  through  my  sides  there  is  a  wound 
given  to  ali  the  protestant  almanack*makers  in 
the  universe. 

VIVAT  REGINA, 
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VINDICATION 

OP 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,   Esq. 

AGAINST 

WHAT  IS   OBJECTED    TO   HIM    BY   MR   PARTRIDGE^ 

IN  HIS  ALMANACK  FOR  THE  PRESENT 

TEAR,  1709^ 

Bt  THE  SAID  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esgv 


jVIr  Partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to  treat 
me  after  a  very  rough  manner,  in  that  which 
is  called  his  almanack  for  the  present  year  :  such 
usage  is  very  indecent  from  one  gentleman  to 
another,  and  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
end  in  all  disputes  of  the  learned.  To  call  a  man 
a  fool  and  villain,  an  impudent  fellow,  only  for 
differing  from  him  in  a  point  merely  speculative, 
is,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  a  very  improper  style 
for  a  person  of  his  education.  I  appeal  to  the 
learned  world,  whether,  in  my  last  year's  predic- 
tions, I  gave  him  the  least  provocation  for  such 
unworthy  treatment.  Philosophers  have  differed 
in  all  ages :  but  the  discreetest  among  them  have 
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always  differed  as  became  philosophers.  Scurrility ' 
and  passion,  in  a  controversy  among  scholars,  is 
just  so  ipuch  of  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  at 
best  a  tacit  confession  of  a  weak  cause :  my  con- 
cern is  not  so  much  for  my  own  reputation,  as 
that  of  the  republic  of  letters,  which  Mr  Par- 
tridge has  endeavoured  to  wound  through  my 
sides.  If  men  of  public  spirit  must  be  superci- 
liously treated  for  their  ingenious  attempts,  how 
will  true  useful  knowledge  be  ever  advanced  ?  I 
wish  Mr  Partridge  knew  the  thoughts  which  . 
foreign  universities  have  conceived  of  his  unge-* 
nerous  proceedings  with  me ;  but  I  am  too  tender 
of  his  reputation  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 
That  spirit  of  envy  and  pride,  which  blasts  so 
many  rising  geniuses  in  our  nation,  is  yet  un- 
known among  professors  abroad :  the  necessity 
of  justifying  myself  will  excuse  my  vanity,  when 
I  tell  tne  reader,  that  I  have  near  a  hundred 
honorary  letters  from  several  parts  of  Europe 
(some  as  far  as  Muscovy),  in  praise  of  my  per- 
formance. Beside  several  others,  which,  as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  were  opened  in  the 
post-office,  and  never  sent  me.  It  is  true,  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal  was  pleased  to  burn  my 
predictions,*  and  condemn  the  author  and  the 
readers  of  them  :  but  I  hope  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  considered,  in  how  cleplorable  a  state  learn- 
ing lies  at  present  in  that  kingdom :  and  with  the 
profoundest  veneration  for  crowned  heads,  I  will 
presume  to  add,  that  it  a  little  concerned  his  majes- 
ty of  Portugal  to  interpose  his  authority  in  behalf 
of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  subject  of  a  na- 
tion, with  which  he  is  now  in  so  strict  an  alliance. 


*  This  is  fact. 
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But  the  other  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
have  treated  me  with  more  candour  and  generosi- 
ty. If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill 
a  volume,  and  be  a  full  defence  against  all  that 
Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal 
inquisition,  will  be  ever  able  to  object ;  who,  by 
the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have 
ever  met  with  at  home  or  abroad.  But  I  hope  I 
know  better  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  a  learn- 
ed correspondence,  in  so  tender  a  point.  Yet 
some  of  those  illustrious  persons  will  perhap  s  ex- 
cuse me,  for  transcribing  a  passage  or  two  in  my 
vindication.*  The  most  learned  monsieur  Leib- 
nitz thus  addresses  to  me  his  third  letter :  "  IHuS" 
trissimo  Bickerstaffio  astrohgia  mstauratori^'^  &C. 
Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  quoting  my  predictions  in  a 
treatise  he  published  last  year,  is  pleased  to  say, 
"  Ita  nuperrime  Bkkerstaffius  magnum  iltud  Anglia 
sidus.'*  Another  great  professor  writing  of  me,  has 
these  words :  "  Bkkerstaffius^  nobilis  Anglus^  astro- 
Jogorum  hujusce  sceculi  facile  princeps.*'  Signior 
Magliabecchi,  the  great  duke's  famous  library 
keeper,  spends  almost  his  whole  letter  in  compli- 
ments and  praises.  It  is  true,  the  renowned  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  Utrecht  seems  to  differ  from 
me  in  one  article  ;  but  it  is  after  the  modest  man- 
ner that  becomes  a  philosopher ;  as,  pace  tanti 
viri  dia:erim :  and  page  55^  he  seems  to  lay  the 
error  upon  the  printer,  (as  indeed  it  ought)  and 
says,  velforsan  error  typographic  cum  alioquin  Biek- 
erstaffius  vir  doctissimuSy  &c. 


*  The  quotations  here  inserted  are  in  imitation  of  Dr  Bentley, 
in  some  part  of  the  famous  controversy  between  him  and  Mr 
Boyle. 
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If  Mr  Partridge  had  followed  these  examples 
in  the  controversy  between  us,  he  might  have 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  justifying  myself  in  so 
pablic  a  manner.  I  believe  no  man  is  readier  to 
own  his  errors  than  I,  or  more  thankful  to  those 
who  will  please  to  inform  him  of  them.  But  it 
seems,  this  gentleman,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
progress  of  his  own  art,  is  pleased  to  look  upon  all 
attempts  of  that  kind,  as  an  invasion  of  his  pro* 
vince.  He  has  been  indeed  so  wise  as  to  make 
no  objection  against  the  truth  of  my  predictions, 
except  in  one  single  point  relating  to  himself: 
and  to  demonstrate  how  much  men  are  blinded  by 
their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly  assure  the  read- 
er, that  he  is  the  only  person^  from  whom  I  ever 
heard  that  objection  offered ;  which  consideration 
alone,  I  think,  will  take  off  all  its  weight. 

With  my  utmost  endeavours  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  above  two  objections  ever  made 
against  the  truth  of  my  last  year's  prophecies: 
the  first  was,  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was  pleased  to 
publish  to  the  world, ''  that  the  cardinal  de  Noail* 
les  was  still  alive,  notwithstanding  the  pretended 
prophecy  of  monsieur  BiquerstafFe :"  but  how  far 
a  Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  enemy,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved in  his  own  cause,  against  an  English  pro- 
testant,  who  is  true  to  the  government,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  candid  and  impartial  reader. 

The  other  objection,  is  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
this  discourse,  and  relates  to  an  article  in  my  pre- 
dictions, which  foretold  the  death  of  Mr  Partridge 
to  happen  on  March  ^9,  1708.  This  he  is  pleased 
to  contradict  absolutely  in  the  almanack  he  has 
published  for  the  present  year,  and  in  that  ungeur 
tlemanly  manner  (pardon  the  expression)  as  I  have 
above  related.  In  that  work  he  very  roundly  as- 
serts, that  he  "  is  not  only  now  alive,  but  was 
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likewise  alive  upon  that  very  «9th  of  March,  when 
I  had  foretold  he  should  die."  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  controversy  between  us  ;  which  I 
design  to  handle  with  all  brevity,  perspicuity,  and 
calmness.  In  this  dispute,  I  am  sensible  the  eyes 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  all  Europe,  will  be  up- 
on us ;  and  the  learned  in  every  country  will,  I 
doubt  not,  take  part  on  that  side,  where  they  find 
most  appearance  of  reason  and  truth. 

Without  entering  into  criticisms  of  chronology 
about  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  shall  only  prove 
that  Mr  Partridge  is  not  alive«  And  my  first  ar- 
gument is  this :  about  a  thousand  gentlemen  ha- 
ving bought  his  almanacks  for  this  year,  merely 
to  find  what  he  said  against  me,  at  every  line  they 
read,  they  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  cry  out, 
betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  "  they  were  sure  no 
man  alive  ever  writ  such  damned  stuff  as  this." 
Neither  did  I  ever  hear  that  opinion  disputed ;  so 
that  Mr  Partridge  lies  under  a  dilemma,  either  of 
disowning  his  almanack,  or  allowing  himself  to  be 
no  man  alive.  Secondly,  Death  is  defined  by  all 
philosophers,  a  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  poor  woman,  who  has 
best  reason  to  know,  has  gone  about  for  some  time 
to  every  alley  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sworn  to 
the  gossips,  that  her  husband  had  neither  life  nor 
soul  in  him.  Therefore,  if  an  uninformed  carcase 
walks  still  about,  and  is  pleased  to  call  itself  Par- 
tridge, Mr  Bickerstaff^  does  not  think  himself  any 
way  answerable  for  that.  Neither  had  the  said 
carcase  any  right  to  beat  the  poor  boy,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  it  in  the  street,  crying,  "  A  full 
and  true  account  of  Dr  Partridge's  death,*'  &c. 

Thirdly,  Mr  Partridge  pretends  to  tell  fortunes, 
and  recover  stolen  goods ;  which  all  the  parish 
says,  he  must  do  by  conversing  with  the  devil. 
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and  other  evil  spirits :  and  no  wise  man  will  ever 
allow,  he  could  converse  personally  with  either, 
till  after  he  was  dead. 

Fourthly,  I  will  plainly  prove  him  to  be  dead, 
out  of  his  own  almanack  for  this  year^  and  from 
the  very  passage,  which  he  produces  to  make  us 
think  him  alive*  He  there  says,  ^*  he  is  not  only 
now  alive,  but  was  also  alive  upon  that  very  S9th 
of  March,  which  I  foretold  he  should  die  on :"  by 
this,  he  declares  his  opinion,  that  a  man  may  be 
alive  now,  who  was  not  alive  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
And  indeed,  there  lies  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
ment He  dares  not  assert  he  was  alive  ever  since 
that  39th  of  March,  but  that  he  ^*  is  now  alive, 
and  was  so  on  that  day  c"  I  grant  the  latter ;  for 
he  did  not  die  till  night,  as  appears  by  the  print- 
ed account  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord ;  and 
•whether  he  be  since  revived,  I  leave  the  world  to 
judge.  This  indeed  is  perfect  cavilling,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it 

Fifthly,  I  will  appeal  to  Mr  Partridge  himself, 
whether  it  be  probable  I  could  have  been  so  in- 
discreet, to  begin  my  predictions  with  the  only 
falsehood,  that  ever  was  pretended  to  be  in  them  ? 
and  this  in  an  affair  at  home,  where  I  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  be  exact ;  and  must  have  given 
such  advantages  against  me  to  a  person  of  Mr 
Partridge's  wit  and  learning,  who,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  raised  one  single  objection  more  against 
the  truth  of  my  prophecies,  would  hardly  have 
spared  me. 

And  here  I  must  take  occasion  to  reprove  the 
abovementioned  writer  of  the  relation  of  Mr  Par- 
tridge's death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord ;  who  was  plea- 
sed to  tax  me  with  a  mistake  of  four  whole  hours 
in  my  calculation  of  that  event.  I  must  confess, 
this  censure  pronounced  with  an  air  of  certainty. 
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in  a  matter  that  so  nearly  concerned  me,  and  by 
a  grave  judicious  author,  moved  me  not  a  little. 
But  though  I  was  at  that  time  out  of  town,  yet 
several  of  my  friends,  whose  curiosity  had  led 
them  to  be  exactly  informed,  (for  as  to  my  own 
part,  having  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  matter,  I  never 
once  thought  of  it)  assured  me,  I  computed  to 
something  under  half  an  hour;  which  (I  speak 
my  private  opinion^  is  an  error  of  no  very  great 
magnitude,  thatinen  should  raise  a  clamour  about 
it.  I  shall  only  say,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  if  that 
author  would  henceforth  be  more  tender,  of  other 
men's  reputation,  as  well  as  his  own.  It  is  well 
there  were  no  more  mistakes  of  that  kind ;  if  there 
had,  I  presume  he  would  have  told  me  of  them 
with  as  little  ceremony. 

There  is  one  objection  against  Mr  Partridge's 
death,  which  I  have  sometimes  met  with,  though 
indeed  very  slightly  offered,  that  he  still  conti- 
nues to  write  almanacks.  But  this  is  no  more 
than  what  is  common  to  all  of  that  profession : 
Gadbury,  Poor  Robin,  Dove,  Wing,  and  several 
others,  do  yearly  publish  their  almanacks,  though 
several  of  them  have  been  dead  since  before  the 
Revolution.  Now  the  natural  reason  of  this  I 
take  to  be,  that  whereas  it  is  the  privilege  of  au- 
thors to  live  after  their  death,  almanack-makers 
are  alone  excluded;  because  their  dissertations^ 
treating  only  upon  the  minutes  as  they  pass,  be- 
come useless  as  those  go  off.  In  consideration  of 
which.  Time,  whose  registers  they  are,  gives  them 
a  lease  in  reversion,  to  continue  their  works  after 
death. 

I  should  not  have  given  the  public,  or  myself, 
the  trouble  of  this  vindication,  if  my  name  had 
not  been  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  to  whom 
I  never  lent  it;  one  of  which,  a  few  days  ago, 
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was  pleased  to  father  on  me  a  new  set  of  predic- 
tions. But  I  think  these  are  things  too  serious  to 
be  trifled  with.  It  grieved  me  to  the  heart,  when 
I  saw  my  labours,  which  had  cost  me  so  much 
thought  and  watchi^gj  bawled  about  by  the  com- 
mon haw  kjers  of  Grub-street,  which  I  only  intend- 
ed for  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  gravest 
persons.  This  prejudiced  the  world  so  much  at 
first,  that  several  of  my  friends  had  the  assurance 
to  ask  me  whether  t  were  iti  jest  ?  to  which  I  only 
answered  coldly,  "  that  the  event  would  show." 
But  it  is  the  talent  of  our  age  and  nation,  to  turn 
things  of  the  greatest  importance  into  ridicule. 
When  the  end  of  the  year  had  verified  all  my  pre- 
dictions, out  .corneal  Mr  Partridge's  almanack,  dis- 
puting the  point  of  his  death ;  so  that  I  am  em- 
ployed, like  the  general  who  was  forced  to  kill  his 
enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necromancer  had  rai- 
sed to  life.  If  Mr  Partridge  have  practised  the 
same  experiment  upon  himself,  and  be  again  alive, 
long  may  he  continue  so;  that  does  not  the  least 
contradict  my  veracity :  but  X  think  I  have  clearly 
proved,  by  invincible  demonstration,  that  he  died, 
at  farthest,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  I  fore- 
told, antf  not  four  hours  sooner,  as  the  abovemen- 
tiohed  author,  in  his  letter  to  a  lord,  has  malici- 
ously suggested,  with  design  to  blast  my  credit, 
by  charging  me  with  so  gross  amistake^ 
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FAMOUS  PREDICTION 

Of 

MERLIN, 
THE  BRITISH  WIZARD. 

WRITTEN  ABOVE  A  THOUSAND  TE.AM  A«Oj  AMP  BE^ 
LATINO  TO  THE  TEAE  1709* 

WITH  BZFLAMATOir  MOtB^ 

By  T.  N.  philomath. 


Last  year  was  published  a  paper  of  Predictions^ 
pretended  to  be  written  by  one  Isaac  Bickerstafi; 
esq.  but  the  true  design  of  it  was  to  ridicule  the 
art  of  astrology,  and  expose  its  professors  as  ig« 
norant  or  impostors.  Against  this  imputation, 
Dr  Partridge  has  learnedly  vindicated  himself  in 
his  almanack  for  that  year. 

For  a  further  vindication  of  this  famous  art,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  present  the  wbrld  with  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy.  The  original  is  said  to  be  of 
the  famous  Merlin,  who  lived  about  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  the  following  translation  is  two 
hundred  years  old,  for  it  seems  to  be  written  near 
the  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh^s  reign.    I  found 
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it  in  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  im- 
printed at  London  by  Johan  Haukyns  in  tlie  year 
1530,  page  39.  I  set  it  down  word  for  word  in 
the  old  orthography,  and  shall  take  leave  to  sub- 
Join  a  few  explanatory  notes. 

S»eiien  ottti  %m  aHHpIi  to  nim,    . 
£>f  i^raittta  j^  Moe  ^10  to  tj^  ^itgrn, 

oaBaliie  oatm  toetpng  &&oe0  m  ^osnU 
%fttn  comptl^  foattfUy  |cB  ntitKtsttonlir; 
gxom  'CotDttf  of  ^tuflt  ta  fottpti  l^onln; 
iltt  Bertite  Cj^pftati,  ^of  tfie  9ati» 
Co  fvmmay  ttat  efirc  ge  toad  borttt 
CBm  0ltiin  t|^  /pdgf  betoeple  ti»  Bottttt ; 
j^ot  0iaU  gdit  Il5m:p0  ma&e  oj^  tj^  1.O00(;' 
^ottge  S»pmm(e  0&aII  asatn  mi$tmtpt  i  > 

0tti)  ^ctoap0  fdrpD  again  0&^  mairfPr 
atUi  fram  t]^  Cne  tofiere  lBUa9um»  Mr^ 
mtitt  iFcutt  0|gaII  tomty  ana  all  id  toele, 
SUaunus  diball  tiannce  ^ontK  in  ^on^, 
.SnU  tt  dl^all  be  nrnrrpe  in  oitt  InglontKr 
CBen  olb  Inglonbe  d^ali  br  t»  matt, 
Stna  m  man  dBall  be  dotte  tl^etefbtef 
<6ecpon  dSall  j^abe  tj^m  l^died  agiQine, 
.    CUI  t^aiidbntge  maitptjl  tj^  but  ctoopne; 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

S»efint  aiUl  Cen,  This  line  describes  the  year 
when  these  events  shall  happen*  Seven  and  ten 
make  seventeen,  which  I  explain  seventeen  hun- 
dred, and  this  number  added  to  nine,  makes  the 
year  we  are  now  in;:for  it  must  be  understood 
of  the  natural  year,  which  begins  the  first  of 
January. 

%amp0  9mm  mp$j  Sgc.  The  river  Thames, 
frozen  twice  in  x>ne  yter,  so  as  men  to  walk  6ii  it, 
is  a  very  signal  accident,  which  perhaps  bath  iot 
fallen  out  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and 
is.  the  reason  why  some  astrologers  have  thought 
that  this  prophecy  could  never  be  fulfilled.  De- 
cause  they  imagined  such  a  thing  would  neyer 
happen  in  oWfelimate. 

^tnm  CotOtt  of  fmafky  Sgc.  This  is  a  plain  de- 
signation of  -die  duke  of  Marlborough  :  one  kind 
of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  body  knows  that  borough  is  a  name  for  a 
town ;  and  this  way  of  expression  is  after  the 
usual  dark  maimer  of  old  astrological  predic- 
tions. 

C8m  JSgflill  ti^  iFp»fie,  S^.  By  the  fish  is  under- 
stood the  dauphin  of  France,  as  their  kings  eldest 
sons  are  called :  it  is  here  said,  he  shall  lament  the 
loss  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  the  Bosse, 
which  is  an  old  English  word  for  humpshoulder, 
or  crookback,  as  that  duke  is  known  to  be>;  and 
the  prophecy  seems  to  mean  that  he  should  be 
overcome  or  slain.  By  the  green  berrys,  in  the 
next  line,  is  meant  the  young  duke  of  Berry,  the 
dauphin's  third  son,  who  shall  not  have  valour  q« 
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fortune  enough  to  supply  th/e  tess  of  his  eldest 
brother.  .     ;..  ;      ' 

gonge  itpmnHty  Sfc.  By  Symnele,  is  meant  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  who,  if  he  offers  to 
attempt  any  thing  against  Engldhd,  shall  mis- 
carry as  he  did  before.  Lambert  Symnele  is  the 
name  of  a  young  man,  noted  in  our  histories.  foJ: 
personating  the  son  (as  I  remember)  of  £dward 
the  Fourth. 

3M^  i^Mtoapfi  ptphy  S^c.  I  cannot  guess  who 
is  meant  by  Norway's  pride;*  perhaps  the  reader 
may,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  the  two  following 
lines. 

)tUdum0  S$a{t,  ^c.  Reaums,  or,  as  the  word  is 
now,  realms,  is  the  old  name  for  kingdoms  :  and 
this  is  a  very  plain  prediction  of  oui  Imppy  union, 
with  the  felicities  that  shall  attend  it.  It  is  ad- 
ded that  Old  England  shall  be  no  mor^,  and  yet 
no  man  shall  be  sorry  for  it.  And  indeed,,  pto^ 
perly  speaking,  England  is  now  no  more,  for  the 
whole  island  is  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Britain. 

cDerpMt  HXf^Al,  ^c.  This  prediction,  though  some- 
what obscure,  is  wonderfully  adapt.  Oeryon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  king  of  Spain,  whom  Hercules 
slew.  It  was  a  fiction  of  the  poets,  that  he  had 
three  heads,  which  the  author  says  he  shall  have 
again :  that  is,  Spain  shall  have  three  kings  ;  which 
is  now  wonderfully  verified ;  for  beside  the  king 
of  Portugal,  which  properly  is  part  of  Spain,  there 
are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain,  Charles  and  Philip  : 
4)ut  Charles  being  descended  from  the  count  of 
Hapsburg,  founder  of  the  Austrian  family,  shall 


Queen  Anne.* 
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aoon  make  those  heads  but  two  by  overturnini^ 
Philip,  and  driving  him  out  of  Spain. 

Some  of  these  predictions  are  already  fulfilled ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  the  rest  nlay  be  in  due 
time ;  and  I  think,  I  have  not  forced  the  words 
by  my  explication  into  any  other  sense,  than  what 
they  will  naturally  bear.  If  this  be  granted,  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  also  allowed,  that  the  author 
(whoever  he  were)  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
sagacity :  and  that  astrology  brought  to  such  per- 
fection as  this,  is  by  no. means  an  art  to  be  de- 
spised, whatever  Mr  Bickerstaff,  or  other  merry 
gentlemen  are  pleased  to  think.  As  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  lines  having  been  writ  in  the  original 
by  Merlin,  I  confess  1  lay  not  much  weight  upon 
it;  but  it  is  enough  to  justify  their  authority, 
that  the  book  whence  I  have  transcribed  them, 
was  pripted  170  years  ago,  as  appears  by  the  title- 
page..  For  the  satisfaction  of  any  gentleman,  who 
m9Ly  be  either  doubtful  of  the  truth,  or  curious  to 
be  informed,  I  shall  give  order  to  have  the  very 
book  sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper,  with  direc-* 
tions  to  let  any  body  see  it  that  pleases,  becausQ 
I  believe  it  is  pretty  scarcCi 
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TATLERS. 

Iir  projecting  the  Tatkr^  the  fii*st  of  those  excellent  periodical 
publications  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  oar  nation,  and  have 
had  no  small  effect  in  fixing  and  refining  its  character,  Steele, 
to  whom  the  merit  of  the  invention  is  due,  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
assistance  of  Swift  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  public  was 
already  familiar  with  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and,  as  Steele 
himself  expresses  it,  **  It  happened  very  luckily,  that,  a  little  be- 
fore I  had  resolved  upon  this  design,  a  gentleman  had  written  Pre« 
dictions,  and  two  or  three  other  pieces  in  my  name,  which  render- 
ed it  famous  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  and,  by  an  inimitable  spirit 
and  humour,  raised  it  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  reputation  as  it  could 
possibly  arrive  at. 

*^  By  this  good  fortune  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  gained  s^n 
audience  of  all  who  had  any  taste  of  wit;  and  the  addition  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  common  journals  of  news  brought  in 
a  multitude  of  other  readers.  I  could  not,  I  confess,  long  keep 
up  the  opinion  of  the  town,  that  these  lucubrations  were  written 
by  the  same  hand  with  the  first  works  which  were  published  under 
my  name ;  but,  before  I  lost  the  participation  of  that  author's  fame, 
I  had  already  found  the  advantage  of  his  authority,  to  which  I 
owe  the  sudden  acceptance  which  my  labours  met  with  in  the 
world." 

Swift  accordingly  for  some  time  fulfilled  the  expectations  and 
hopes  of  the  editor  of  the  Tatlevj  and  the  following  numbers  are 
usually  ascribed  to  him.  But  the  ardour  of  party  politics  speedi- 
ly deprived  Steele  of  any  assistance  from  that  valuable  quarter. 
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THE  TATLER,  No.  XXXII. 

THURSDAT,  JUNE  20,  1709- 


'*  To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  ISsqvmJ* 

^'siB,  June  18,  1709. 

J  KNOW  not  whether  you  ought  to  pity  or  laugh 
at  me ;  for  I  am  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a 
professed  Platonne,  the  most  unaccountable  crea- 
ture of  her  sex.     To  hear  her  talk  seraphics,  and 


*  This  ptper  is  written  in  ridicule  of  some  affected  ladies  of  th« 
period,  wbo  pretended,  with  rather  too  much  0!»tentation,  to  em- 
brace the  doctrines  of  Platonic  Love.  Mrs  Mary  Astell,  a  learn- 
ed itnd  worthy  woman,  bad  embraced  this  fantastic  notion  so 
deeply,  that,  in  an  essay  upon  the  female  sex,  in  1696,  she  pro- 
posed a  sort  of  female  college,  in  which  the  young  might  be  in* 
ttnicted,  and  **  ladies  nauseating  the  parade  of  the  world,'^  might 
find  a  happy  retirement.  The  plan  was  disconcerted  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  who,  understanding  that  the  queen  intended  to  give 
10,0001.  towards  the  establishment,  dissuaded  her,  by  an  assu- 
rance, that  it  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  popish  orders,  and 
be  called  a  nunnery.  This  lady  is  the  Madonella  of  the  Tatler. 
The  Rake  is  supposed  to  be  Mr  Rer  inton,  a  fashionable  gallant. 
This  paper  has  been  censured  as  a  gross  reflection  on  Mrs  A^^teirs 
character,  but  on  no  very  just  foundation.  Swift  oni>  prophesies 
the  probable  issue  of  such  a  scheme,  as  that  ot  the  protestant 
nunnery ;  aqd  it  is  a  violent  interpretation  of  his  words  to  suppose 
bim  to  insinuate,  that  tlie  conclusion  had  taken  place  without 
the  premises.  Indeed,  the  scourge  of  ridicule  is  seldom  better 
employed  than  on  that  species  of  Predeme^  who  is  anxious  to  con* 
/ound  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  employments 
imd  studies  of  the  two  sexes.    No  man  was  more  zealous  thua 
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run  overNorris,*  and  More,t  2tnd  Milton,  and 
the  whole  set  of  Intellectual  Triflers,  torments  me 
heartily ;  for,  to  a  lover  who  understands  meta- 
phors, all  this  pretty  prattle  of  idea«  gives  very- 
fine  views  of  pleasure,  which  only  the  dear  de- 
claimer  prevents,  by  understanding  them  literal^ 
ly  :  why  should  she  wish  to  be  a  cherubim,  when 
it  is  flesh  and  blood  that  makes  her  adorable  ?  If 
I  speak  to  her,  that  is  a  high  breach  of  the  idea 
of  intuition.  If  I  oifer  at  her  hand  or  lip,  she 
shrinks  from,  the  touch  like  a  sensitive  plant,  and 
would  contract  herself  into  mere  spirit.  She 
calls  her  phariot^  vehicle ;  her  furbelowed  scarf, 
pinions ;  her  blue  manteau  and  petticoat  is  h^r 
azure  dress ;  and  her  footman  goes  by  the  name 
of  Oberon.  It  is  ray  misfortune  to  be  six  fdet 
and  a  half  high,  two  fall  spans  between  the  shoul- 
ders, thirteen  inches  diameter  in  the  calves ;  and, 
tefore  I  was  in  love,  I  had  a  noble  stomach,  and 
usually  went  to  bed  soher  with  two  bottles.  I 
am  not  quite  six-and-twenty,  and  my  nose  is 
jnarked  truly  aquiline.    For  these  reasons,  I  am 


•Swift  for  informing  the  feminle  mind,  in  those  points  most  becomii^ 
and  useful  to  tlieir  sex.  His  Letter  to  a  Young' Married  Lady, 
find  Thoughts  on  Ekittcation,  point  out  the  extent  of  those  studies, 
which  embraced  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  some  taste  for 
^^tr|^',  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  books  of  travels,  and 
irioral  and  entertaining  discourses :— it  seems  very  doubtful,  whe- 
iher  most  ladies,  who  advance  into  abstruser  branches  of  know- 
ledge, do  not  lose  more  than  they  can  possibly  g^in. 
•  *  John  Norris,  author  of  **  The  Theory  and  Regulation  «f 
Lore."  His  correspondence  with  Mrs  Astell  was  published  un- 
der the  following  title :  •*  Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  God,  be- 
tween the  Author  of  the  Proposal  to  the  Ladiels  and  Mr  John  Nor- 
ins,  wherein  Ms  late -Discovrsei  shewing  k  ought  to  he  entire  and 
exclusive  of  all  other  Loves^  is  cleared  and  justified.  Published  hjf 
J.  Norris,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  London,  \6^/^ 
t  Dr  Henry  More,  well  known  as  a  fanciful  Platonist  and  Di- 
ving • 
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iti  St  V<iry  particular  manner  her  aversion.  What 
slhall  I  do  ?  Impudence  itself  cahnofr  reclaim  hen 
If  I  write  miserably,  she  reckons  m*  among  the 
cWldreri  of  perdition,  and  disfcards  me  her  region  t 
if  I  assume  the  gross  and  i^bstantial,  she  plays 
the  real  ghost  with  me,  and  vanishes  in  a  moment: 
I  h^d  hopes  in  the  hypocrisy  of  hel-  sex  ;  but  per- 
sdvei*ance  makes  it  as  bad  as  fixed'  aversion.  I 
desire  your  opinion,  whethet  I  may  not  lawfully 
play  the  inquisition' upon  her,  make  use*  of  a  littte 
for<ie,  and  put  her  to  the  rack  arid  torture,  only  to 
Convince  her,  she  has  really  fine  limbs,  without 
spoiling  or  distorting  them.  I  expect  your  diricc^ 
tions,  before  I  proceed  to  dwindle  and  fall  away 
with  despair;  which  at  present  I  do  not  think 
adviseable,  because,  if  she  sho\ild  recant,  she  may 
then  hate  me,  perhaps,  in  the  other  extreme,  for 
my  tenuity.  I  am  (with  impatience)  your  most 
humble  servant, 

**  Charles  Sturi>y.'* 

My  patient  has  put  his  case  with  very  much 
warmth,  and  represented  it  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  I  see  both  his  torment  and  tonnentor  with 
great  perspicuity.  This  order  of  Platonic  ladies 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  peculiar  from  all 
the  rest  Of  the  sex.  Flattery  is  the  general  way, 
andthe  way  in  this  case;  but  it  is  not  to  be  done 
grossly.  Every  man  that  has  wit,  and  humour, 
and  raillery,  can  make  a  good  flatterer  for  women 
in  general ;  but  a  Platonne  is  not  to  be  touched 
with  panegyric :  she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  sensu- 
ality m  tte  soul  to  be  delighted  that  way.  You 
are  not  therefore  to  commend,  but  silently  con- 
sent to  all  she  does  and  says.  You  are  to  -consi- 
der, in  her  the  scorn  of  you  is  not  humour,  but 
opinion. 
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There  were,  some  years  since,  a  set  of  thestf 
ladies  who  were  of  quality,  and  gave  out,  that 
Tirginity  was  to  be  their  state  of  life  during  this 
mortal  condition,  and  therefore  resolved  to  joiu 
their  fortunes  and  erect  a  nunnery.  The  place 
of  residence  was  pitched  upon ;  and  a  pretty  situ- 
ation, full  of  natural  falls  and  risings  of  waters^ 
with  shady  coverts,  and  flowery  arbours,  was  ap- 
proved by  seven  of  the  founders.  There  were  as 
many  of  our  sex  who  took  the  liberty  to  visit 
their  mansions  of  intended  severity ;  among  others, 
a  famous  rake  of  that  time,  who  had  the  grave 
way  to  an  excellence.  He  came  in  first ;  but, 
upon  seeing  a  servant  coming  towards  him,  with 
a  design  to  tell  him  this  was  no  place  for  him  or 
his  companions,  up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to 
the  maid ;  "  Young  woman,"  said  he,  "  if  any  of 
the  ladies  are  in  the  way  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
pray  carry  us  on  the  other  s^de  towards  the  gait 
dens :  we  are,  you  must  know,  gentlemen  that 
are  travelling  England ;  after  which  we  shall  go 
into  foreign  parts,  where  some  of  us  have  already 
been/'  Here  he  bows  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
and  kissed  the  girl,  who  k  new  not  how  to  behave 
to  such  a  sort  of  carriage.  He  goes  on :  "  Now 
you  must  know  we  have  an  ambition  to  have  it 
to  ssfy,  that  we  have  a  protestant  nunnery  in  £ng« 

land  :  but  pray,  Mrs  Betty" '*  Sir,'*  she  replied, 

**  my  name  is  Susan,  at  your  service."     "  Then  I 

heartily  beg  your  pardon** "  No  offence  in  the 

least,"  said  she^  ^'  for  I  have  a  cousin-german, 
whose  name  is  Betty  '*  "  Indeed,''  said  he,  "  I 
protest  to  you,  that  was  more  than  I  knew ;  I 
spoke  at  random  :  but  since  it  happens  that  I  was 
near  in  the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present  this 
gentleman  to  the  favour  of  a  civil  salute."  His 
friend  advances^  and  so  on^  until  they  had  all  sa* 
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luted  hen  By  this  means  the  poor  girl  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd  of  these  fellows,  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  M'ithout  courage  to  pass  through 
them ;  and  the  Platonics,  at  several  peep-holes, 
pale,  trembling,  and  fretting.  Rake»  perceived 
they  were  observed,  and  therefore  took  care  to 
kcep.Sukey  in  chat  with  questions  concerning 
their  way  of  life ;  when  appeared  at  last  Madonella, 
a  lady  who  had  writ  a  fine  book  concerning  the 
fecluse  life,  and  was  the  projectrix  of  the  foun* 
dation  She  approaches  into  the  hall ;  and  Rake, 
knowing  the  dignity  of  his  own  mien  and  aspect, 

foes  deputy  from  his  company.  She  begins,  "  Sir, 
am  obliged  to  follow  the  servant,  who  was  sent 
out  to  know  what  affair  could  make  strangers 

£ress  upon  a'  solitude  which  we,  who  are  to  in* 
abit  this  place,  have  devoted  to  heaven  and  our 
own  thoughts  ?''  '*  Madam/'  replies  Rake,  with  an 
air  of  great  distance,  mixed  with  si  certain  indif- 
ference, by  which  he  could  dissemble  dissimula- 
tion, ^^  your  great  intention  has  made  more  noise 
in  the  world  than  you  design  it  should ;  and  we 
travellers,  who  have  seen  many  foreign  institu* 
tions  of  this  kind^  have  a  curiosity  to  see,  in  its 
first  rudiments,  the  seat  of  primitive  piety ;  for 
such  it  must  be  called  by  future  ages,  to  theeter* 
nal  honour  of  the  founders :  I  have  read  Mado* 
nellas  excellent  and  seraphic  discourse  on  this 
subject."  The  lady  immediately  answered,  "  If 
what  I  have  said  could  have  contributed  to  raise 
any  thoughts  in  you  that  may  make  for  the  ad* 
Vancement of  intellectual  and  divine  conversation, 
I  should  think  myself  extremely  happy.*'  He  im- 
mediately fell  back  with  the  profoundest  vene- 
ration ;  then  advancing,  ^*  Are  you  then  that  ad- 
mired lady?  If  I  may  approach  lips  which  have 
uttered  things  so  sacred"-— He  salutes  her.    His 
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friend's  ^ll6Wed  hi$  ex^afripile..  th^  ^^yoied  with* 
in  stood  in  amazement  where  this  W^d  end,  to 
dee  MadoneUa  receive  their  addfess  and  their 
compady;  Bat  Rafce  goes  on. — "  We' would  not 
transgress  rules ;  but  if  we  may  take  the  liberty 
to  see  the  place  you  have  thought  fit  to  choose 
for  ever,  we  would  go  intof  such  parts  of  the  gar- 
dens, as  is  consistent  with  the  severities:  yotf  have 
imposed  on  yourselves." 

To  be  shc^t,  MadonfeU^  permitted  Rake  to  lead 
her  iiito  the  assembly  of  nuns,  followed  by  bii 
friends,  and  each  took  his  fair-one  by  the  hand^ 
after  due  explanation,  to  walk  round  the  gardens^ 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  lilies,  the  flow- 
ers, the  arbours,  and  the  growing  vegetables; 
and  Rake  had  the  solemn  impudence,  when  the 
whole  comprany  stood  round  him,  to  say,  that  "  he 
sincerely  wished  men  might  rise  out  of  the  earth 
like  plants ;  and  that  our  minds  were  not  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  sullied  with  carnivorous  appetites  fo* 
^e  generation,  as  well  as  support  of  our  species.*^ 
This  was  spoken  with  so  easy  and  fixed  an  assu- 
rance, that  Madonella  answered,  "  Sir,  under  the 
notion  of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive  yourself 
in  wishing  an  institution  foreign  to  that  of  Pro- 
vidence. These  desires  were  implanted  in  us  for 
reverend  purposes,  in  preserving  the  race  of  men, 
and  giving  oppprtunities  for  making  our  chastity 
more  heroic.*'  The  conference  was  continued  in 
this  celestial  strain,  and  carried  on  so  well  by  the 
managers  on  both  sides,  that  it  created  a  second 
and  a  third  interview  ;  and,  without  entering  into 
farther  particulars,  there  was  hardly'one  of  them 
but  was  a  mother  or  father  that  day  twelve- 
month. 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up,  and  a^ 
long  laying  aside ;  therefore  Mr  Sturdy  may  asr 
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If 

sure  himself,  Platonica  will  fly  for  ever  from  a 
forward  behaviour ;  but  if  he  approaches  her  ac- 
cording to  this  model,  she  will  fall  in  with  the 
necessities  of  mortal  life,  and  condescend  to  look 
with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  imprisoned  in 
so  much  body,  and  urged  by  such  violent  desires. 


THE  TATLER,  No.  XXXV. 

THURSDAY,   JUNE  30,    1709. 

To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Eso. 

"  Sir, 

*'  Not  long  since  you  were  pleased  to  give  us  a 
chimerical  account  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
Staffs,  from  whence  I  suppose  you  would  insinu- 
ate, that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  numerous 
house  in  all  Europe.  But,  I  positively  deny  that 
it  is  either,  and  wonder  much  at  your  audacious 
proceedings  in  this  manner,  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  our  most  illustrious,  most  renowned,  and 
most  celebrated  Roman  family  of /r  has  enjoyed 
the  precedency  to  all  others  from  the  reign  of 
good  ol<i  Saturn.  I  could  say  much  to  the  de- 
famation and  disgrace  of  your  family ;  as,  that 
your  relations  Distaff^  and  Broomstaff  were  both 
inconsiderable  mean  persons,  one  spinning,  (he 
other  sweeping  the  streets,  for  their  daily  bread. 
But  I  forbear  to  vent  my  spleen  on  objects  so 
much  beneath  my  indignation.  I  shall  only  give 
the  world  a  catalogue  of  my  ancestors,  and  leave 
them  to  determine  which  hath  hitherto  had,  and 

VOL.  IX*  o 
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which  for  the  future  ought  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

"  First  then  comes  the  most  famous  and  popu* 
lar  lady  Meretrix,  parent  of  the  fertile  family  of 
Bellatrir.  Lotris,  Neirix,  Nutrix,  ObHetrix,  Fa* 
mulatrix,  CoctriXj  Omatrix,  Sarcinatrix^  Fextrix^ 
Balneatrixy  Portatrix,  SaltatriXj  Dvoinatrixy  Con^ 
jectrix,  Comtrix,  Debitrix,  Creditrix,  Donatrix^ 
Jmbulatrix,  Mercatrix,  Adsectrix^  Assectatrix^ 
PalpatriXy  Pra:ceptrixy  Pistrix. 

I  am  yours, 

Eliz.  Potatbix.'* 


THE  TATLER,  No.  LIX. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1709. 

WUPs  Coffke-housep  Augusi  Si. 

The  author  of  the  ensuing  letter,  hy  his  name 
and  the  quotations  he  makes  from  the  ancientSi 
seems  a  sort  of  spy  from  the  old  world,  whom  we 
moderns  ought  to  be  careful  of  offending ;  there- 
fore, I  must  be  free,  and  own  it  a  fair  hit  wlicrc 
he  takes  me,  rather  than  disoblige  him.  * 


♦  Swift,  under  the  character  of  Obadiah  Greenbat,  ridicules 
Steele  for  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  a  former  paper.  Steele  is 
return  gives  an  excellent  account  of  Swift's  talents  for  irony. 

Which  he  was  bom  to  introduce. 

Refined  it  first,  and  shewed  its  use* 

14 
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"  Sir,  Having  a  peculiar  humour  of  desiring  to 
be  somewhat  tne  better  or  wiser  for  what  I  readj 
I  am  always  uneasy  when,  in  any  profound  writer, 
for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to  meet  with  what 
I  cannot  understand.  \\  hen  this  fall^  out,  it  is  a 
great  grievance  to  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  con- 
sult the  author  himself  about  his  meaning,  for 
commentators  are  a  sect  that  has  little  share  in 
my  esteem  :  your  elaborate  writings  have,  among 
many  others,  this  advantage,  that  their  author  is 
still  alive,  and  ready,  as  his  extensive  charity 
makes  us  expect,  to  explain  whatever  may  be 
found  in  them  too  sublime  for  vulgar  understand- 
ings. This,  sir,  makes  me  presume  to  ask  you, 
how  the  Hampstead  hero's  character  could  be  per- 
fectly new  when  the  last  letters  came  away,  and 
yet  sir  John  Suckling  so  well  acquainted  with  it 
sixty  years  ago  ?  *  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  take 
this  amiss  :  I  can  assure  you,  1  have  a  profound 
respect  for  you,  which  makes  me  write  this,  with 
the  same  disposition  with  which  Longinus  bids  us 
read  Homer  and  Plato.  When  in  reading,  s^ys 
he,  any  of  those  celebrated  authors,  we  meet  with 


*  "  Letters  from  Hampstead  say,  there  is  a  coxcomb  arrived 
tbere,  of  a  kind  which  is  utterly  new.  The  fellow  has  courage, 
which  he  takes  himself  to  be  obliged  to  give  proofs  of  every  hour 
he  lives.  He  is  ever  fighting  with  the  men,  and  contradicting  the 
women.  A  lady,  who  sent  to  me,  superscribed  him  with  this  d«« 
scription  out  of  Suckling  :'^ 

J  am  a  man  of  war  and  might, 
And  know  thus  much,  that  I  can  fight, 
Whether  I  am  i'th'  wrong  or  right, 
Devoutly. 

No  man  under  heaven  I  fear. 
New  oaths  I  can  exactly  swear ; 
And  forty  healths  my  brain  will  bear 
Most  stoutly. 
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a  passage  to  wliich  we  cannot  well  jeconcile  our 
reasons,  we  ought  firmly  to  believe,  that  were 
those  great  wits  present  to  answer  for  themselves^ 
we  should  to  our  wonder  be  convinced,  that  we 
only  are  guilty  of  the  mistakes  we  before  attribu- 
ted to  them.  If  you  think  fit  to  remove  the  scru- 
ple that  now  torments  me,  it  will  be  an  encou*^ 
ragement  to  me  to  settle  a  frequent  correspon- 
dence with  you ;  several  things  falling  in  my  way 
which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  foreign 
to  your  purpose,  and  whereon  your  thoughts  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  your  most  humble  servant^ 

Obadiah  Greenhat.^ 

I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr  Oreenhat  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  have  writ  nonsense^  yet  am  I 
not  at  all  offended  at  him. 

ScffnuSf  ^  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damtuque  vicissinu* 

Hos.  Ars.  Poet.  ver.  11^ 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  when  a  mau 
turns  another  into  ridicule,  and  shews  at  the  same 
time  he  is  in  good  humour,  and  not  urged  on  by 
nialice  against  the  person  he  rallies.  Obadiah 
Greenhat  has  hit  this  very  well :  for  to  make  an 
apology  to  Isaac  fiickerstaff,  an  unknown  student 
and  horary  historian,  as  well  as  astrologer,  and 
with  a  grave  face  to  say,  he  speaks  of  him  by  the 
same  rules  with  which  he  would  treat  Homer  or 
Plato,  is  to  place  him  in  company  where  he  can- 
not expect  to  make  a  figure ;  and  makes  him  flat- 


«  <«  I  q^Q  th'  indulgence— —>Sach  I  giye  and  take.'^ 

Franci% 
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tfer  himself,  that  it  id  only  beiiig  named  with  theiri 
which  renders  him  most  ridiculous. 

*'  I  have  not  knowti,  and  I  am  now  past  my 
grand  climacteric,  being  sixty-four  years  of  agCj 
according  to  my  way  of  life  ;  or  rather,  if  you  will 
allow  punning  in  an  old  gentleman,  according  to 
my  way  of  pastime  ;  I  say,  ias  old  as  I  am  I  have 
not  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Greenhats. 
There  is  indeed  one  Zedekiah  Greenhat,  who  id 
lucky  also  in  this  way.  He  has  a  very  agreeable 
manner ;  for  when  he  has  a  mind  thoroughly  to 
correct  a  man,  he  never  takes  from  him  any  thing, 
but  he  allows  him  something  for  it ;  or  else  he 
blames  him  for  things  wherein  he  is  not  defec- 
tive, as  well  as  for  matters  whferein  he  is.  This 
makes  a  weak  man  believe  he  is  in  jest  in  the 
whole.  The  other  day  he  told  Beau  Brim,  who 
is  thought  impotent,  that  his  mistress  had  decla^ 
red  she  Would  not  have  him,  becaiise  hie  was  a 
sloven,  and  had  committed  a  rape.  The  beau  bit 
at  the  banter,  and  said  very  gravely,  ^  he  thought 
to  be  clean  was  as  much  as  was  necessary ;  and 
that  as  to  the  rape,  he  wondered  by  what  witch- 
craft that  should  come  to  her  ears ;  but  it  had  in- 
deed cost  him  an  hundred  pounds,  to  hush  the 
aflfair." 

**  The  Greenhats  are  a  family  with  small  voiced 
and  short  arms,  therefore  they  have  power  with 
none  but  their  friends  :  they  never  call  after  those 
who  run  away  from  them,  or  pretend  to  take  hold 
of  you  if  you  resist.  But  it  has  been  remarkable, 
that  all  who  have  shunned  their  company,  or  not 
listened  to  them,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
such  as  have  knocked  out  their  brains,  or  broken 
their  bones.  I  have  looked  over  our  pedigree  up- 
on the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  and  find  the  Green- 
bats  are  akin  to  the  Staffs.    They  descend  from 
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Maudlin,  the  left-handed  wife  of  Nehemiah  Bick* 
erstaff,  in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Second.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  all  left-handed,  and 
have  always  been  very  expert  at  single  rapier.  A 
man  must  be  much  used  to  their  play  to  know 
how  to  defend  himself,  for  their  posture  is  so  dif« 
ferent  from  that  of  the  right-handed,,  that  you 
run  upon  their  swords  if  you  push  forward ;  and 
they  are  in  with  you,  if  you  offer  to  fall  back 
without  keeping  your  guard."— Tal^r,  No.  69* 


THE  TATLER,  No.  LXIIL 

lATURDAT,  SEPT.  10,  1709- 
To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Usq. 


"  SIB, 


"  It  must  be  allowed,  that  Esquire  BickerstafFil 
qf  all  others  the  most  ingenuous.  There  are  few, 
very  few,  that  will  own  themselves  in  a  mistake, 
though  all  the  world  see  them  to  be  in  down-right 
nonsense.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  pardon  this 
expression,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  you 
once  desired  us  to  excuse  you,  when  you  seemed 
any  thing  dull.  Most  writers,  like  the  generality 
of  Paul  Lorraine's*  saints,  seem  to  place  a  peculiar 


*  Paul  Lorraine  was  the  ordinary  of  Newgale* 
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vanity  iii  dying  hard.  But  you,  sir,  to  shew  a 
good  example  to  your  brethren,  have  not. only 
confessed,  but  of  your  own  accord  mended  the 
indictment.  Nay,  you  have  been  so  good-natu- 
red as  to  discover  beauties  in  it,  which,  I  will  as* 
sure  you,  he  that  drew  it  never  dreamed  of.  And, 
to  make  your  civility  the  more  accomplished,  you 
have  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  your  kins*^ 
man,  which,  though  derived  by  the  left  hand,  he 
is  not  a  little  proud  of.  My  brother,  for  such 
Obadiah  is,  being  at  present  very  busy  about  no- 
thing,  has  ordered  me  to  return  you  his  sincere 
thanks  for  all  these  favours ;  and  as  a  small  token 
of  his  gratitude,  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  intelligence,  which,  he  thinks,  be* 
long&  more  properly  to  you,  than  to  any  others  of 
our  modern  historians. 

"  Madonella^  who,  as  it  was  thought,  had  long 
since  taken  her  flight  towards  the  stherial  man- 
sions, still  walks,  it  seems,  in  the  regions  of  mor« 
tality;  where  she  has  found,  by  deep  reflections 
on  the  revolution  mentioned  in  yours  (rf  June  the 
twenty-third,  that  where  early  instructions  have 
been  wanting  to  imprint  true  ideas  of  things  on 
the  tender  souls  of  those  of  her  sex,  they  are  ne» 
ver  after  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, as  to  be  above  the  laws  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion ;  laws  which  are  considerably  enforced  by  the 
principles  usually  imbibed  in  nurseries  and  board- 
ing-schools. To  remedy  this  evil,  she  has  laid 
the  scheme  of  a  college  for  young  damsels :  where 
(instead  of  scissars,  needles,  and  samplers)  pens, 
compasses,  quadrants,  books^  manuscripts,  Greek, 


*  The  subsequent  passage  alludes  to  Mrs  Astell's  proposal  for 
f^tablishing^  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  ladi«fi. 
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Latin,  and  Hebrew,  are  to  take  up  their  whole 
time.  Only  on  holidays  the  students  will,  for 
moderate  exercise,  be  allowed  to  divert  themselves 
with  the  use  of  some  of  the  lightest  and  most  vo^^ 
luble  weapons  ;  and  proper  care  will  be  taken  to 
give  them  at  least  a  superficial  tincture  of  the  an-* 
cient  and  modern  Amazonian  tactics.  Of  these 
military  performances,  the  direction  is  undertaken 
by  Epicene,*  the  writer  of  *  Memoirs  from  the 
Mediterranean,'  who,  by  the  help  of  some  artifi- 
cial poisons  conveyed  by  smells,  has  within  these 
few  weeks  brought  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  an  untimely  fate ;  and,  what  is  more  surprising, 
has,  contrary  to  her  profession,  with  the  same 
odours,  revived  others  who  had  long  since  been 
drowned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe.  Another  of  the 
professors  is  said  to  be  a  certain  lady,  who  is  now 
publishing  two  of  the  choicest  Saxon  novels,^ 
which  are  said  to  have  been  in  as  great  repute 
with  the  ladies  of  queen  £mma's  court,  as  the 
*  Memoirs  from  the  New  Atalantis'  are  with  those 
of  ours.  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  inquire 
into  the  progress  of  this  learned  institution,  and 
give  you  the  first  notice  of  their  *  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  Searches  after  Nature/ 

Yours,  &c. 

TOBIAH  GrEEKHAT." 


*  Mrs  Manley,  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis* 
t  Mrs  Elizabeth  Elstob,  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of  the  An- 

glo-Saxon  language  and  antiquities*    See  an  account  of  her  is 

Ballard's  Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies. 
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THE  TATLER,  No.  LXVL 


SAtUIlDAY,  SEPT.  10,  1709. 


WUPs  Coffee-house^  Sept.  9. 

1  HE  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening  was 
eloquence  and  graceful  action.  Lysander,  who 
is  something  particular  in  his  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  told  us,  '^  a  man  could  not  be  eloquent 
without  action ;  for  the  deportment  of  the  body, ' 
the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  an  apt  sound  to  every 
word  that  is  uttered,  must  all  conspire  to  make  an 
accomplished  speaker.  Action  in  one  that  speaks 
in  public,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  good  mien  in  or« 
dinary  life.  Thus,  as  a  certain  insensibility  in  the 
countenance  recommends  a  sentence  of  humour 
and  jest,  so  it  must  be  a  very  lively  consciousness 
that  gives  grace  to  great  sentiments.  The  jest  is 
to  be  a  thing  unexpected ;  therefore  your  under- 
signing manner  is  a  beauty  in  expressions  of  mirth; 
but  when  you  are  to  talk  on  a  set  subject,  the  more 
you  are  moved  yourself,  the  more  you  will  move 
others. 

"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  remarkable  example  of 
that  kind.  JEschines,  a  famous  orator  of  antiqui- 
ty, had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a  great  cause  against 
Demostnenes;  but  having  lost  it,  retired  to  Rhodes, 
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Eloquence  was  then  the  quality  most  admired 
among  men,  and  the  magistrates  of  that  place, 
having  heard  he  had  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes, desired  him  to  repeat  both  their  plead- 
ings. After  his  own,  he  recited  also  the  oration 
of  his  antagonist  The  people  expressed  their  ad- 
miration of  both,  but  more  of  that  of  Demosthenes. 
"  If  you  are,"  said  he,  ^'  thus  touched  with  hear- 
ing only  what  that  great  orator  said,  how  would 
you  have  been  affected  had  you  seen  him  speak  ? 
for  he  who  hears  Demosthenes  only,  loses  much 
the  better  part  of  the  oration."  Certain  it  is,  that 
they  who  speak  gracefully,  are  very  lamely  repre- 
sented in  having  their  speeches  read  or  repeated 
by  unskilful  people ;  for  there  is  something  native 
to  each  man,  so  inherent  to  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents, which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  another  to 
give  a  true  idea  of.  You  may  observe  in  com- 
mon talk,  when  a  sentence  of  any  man's  is  repeat-* 
ed,  an  acquaintance  of  his  shall  immediately  ob- 
serve, *'  That  is  so  like  him,  methinks  I  see  how 
he  looked  when  he  said  it." 

But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  are 
none  who  puzzle  me  so  much  as  the  clergy  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  most  learn- 
ed body  of  men  now  in  the  world  :  and  yet  this 
art  of  speaking,  with  the  proper  ornaments  of  voice 
and  gesture,  is  wholly  neglected  among  them ; 
and  I  will  engage,  were  a  deaf  man  to  behold  the 
greater  part  of  them  preach,  he  would  rather  think 
they  were  reading  the  contents  only  of  some  dis* 
course  they  intended  to  make,  than  actually  in  the 
body  of  an  oration,  even  when  they  were  upon 
matters  of  such  a  nature,  as  one  would  believed  it 
were  impossible  to  think  of  without  emotion. 

I  own  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  ob- 
servation, and  that  the  dean  we  heard  the  other 
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day  together  is  an  orator.*  He  has  so  much  re* 
gard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his 
memory  what  he  is  to  say  to  them ;  and  has  so 
soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract 
your  attention.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
is  no  small  recommendation ;  but  he  is  to  be  high- 
ly commended  for  not  losing  that  advantage ;  and 
adding  to  the.  propriety  or  speech,  which  might 
pauss  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action  which 
would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes.  He 
has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has  charmed 
many  of  his  audience,  who  could  not  be  intelligent 
hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  there  not  explana- 
tion as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of 
his  is  useful. with  the  most  exact  and  honest  skill : 
he  never  attempts  your  passions,  until  he  has  con- 
vinced your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  he 
can  form,  are  laid  open  and  dispersed,  before  he 
uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but  wheu 
he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins 
your  heart ;  and  never  pretends  to  show  the  beauty 
of  holiness^  until  he  has  convinced  you  of  the  truth 
of  it. 

Would  .every  one  of  our  clergymen  be  thus  care- 
ful to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their  proper 
figures,  and  show  so  much  concern  for  tbem  as  to 
give  them  all  additional  force  they  were  able,  it 
is  not  possible  that  nonsense  should  have  so  many 
hearers  as  you  find  it  has  in  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, for  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  because  it  is 
spoken  extempore;  for  ordinary  minds  are  wholly 


♦  This  fine  character  is  drawn  for  Bishop  Atterbury,  then  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains.  It  seems  as  if  it  cost 
Steele  soipe  effort  to  permit  insertion  of  a  passage  so  favourable  to 
a  Tory  divine,  for  he  appeals  to  it  more  than  once  as  a  deciiive 
proof  of  his  impartiality. 
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governed  by  their  eyes  and  ears ;  and  there  is  nd 
way  to  come  at  their  hearts,  but  by  power  over 
their  imaginations. 

There  is  my  friend  and  merry  companion  Da- 
niel ;*  he  knows  a  great  deal  better  than  he  speaks^ 
and  can  form  a  proper  discourse  as  well  as  any 
orthodox  neighbour.  But  he  knows  very  well, 
that  to  bawl  out,  "  My  beloved !"  and  the  words 
"  grace !  regeneration  I  sanctification !  a  new  light  i 
the  day  !  the  day !  ay,  my  beloved,  the  day  I  or 
rather  the  night !  the  night  is  coming !"  and 
"judgment  will  come,  when  we  least  think  of  it  T 
and  so  forth — He  knows,  to  be  vehement  is  the 
only  way  to  come  at  his  audience.  Daniel,  when 
he  sees  my  friend  Greenhat  come  in,  can  give  a 
good  hint,  and  cry  out,  "  This  is  only  for  the  saints ! 
the  regenerated  !"  By  this  force  of  action,  though 
mixed  with  all  the  incoherence  and  ribaldry  ima- 
ginable, Daniel  can  laugh  at  his  diocesan,  and 
grow  fat  by  voluntary  subscription,  while  the 
parson  of  the  parish  goes  to  law  for  half  his  dues* 
Daniel  will  tell  you,  it  is  not  the  shepherd,  but  the 
sheep  with  the  bell,  which  the  flock  follows. 

Another  thing,  very  wonderful  this  learned 
body  should  omit,  is,  learning  to  read ;  which  is 
a  most  necessary  part  of  eloquence  in  one  who  is 
to  serve  at  the  altar ;  for  there  is  no  man  but  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  lazy  tone,  and  inarticulate 
sound  of  our  common  readers,  depreciates  the  most 
proper  form  of  words  that  were  ever  extant  in  any 
nation  or  language,  to  speak  their  own  wants,  or 
his  power  from  whom  we  ask  relief. 


*  The  celebrated  Daniel  Burgess,  of  whose  pulpit  bujOToonery 
many  examples  are  still  preserved.  This  meeting-house  near  Lin- 
coln's Inn  was  destroyed  by  the  high  church  mob  upon  occasioa- 
•f  Sachevereirs  trial. 
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There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  power 
of  action  than  in  little  parson  Dapper,*  who  is 
the  common  relief  to  all  the  lazy  pulpits  in  town. 
This  smart  youth  has  a  very  good  memory,  a  quick 
eye,  and  a  clean  handkerchief.  Thus  equipped, 
he  opens  his  text,  shuts  his  book  fairly,  shows  he 
has  no  notes  in  his  bible,  opens  both  palms,  and 
shows  all  is  fair  there  too.  Thus,  with  a  decisive 
air,  my  youns  man  goes  on  without  hesitation ; 
and  though  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
pretty  discourse,  he  has  not  used  one  proper  ges- 
ture, yet,  at  the  conclusion,  the  churchwarden 
pulls  his  gloves  from  off  his  hands  ;  "  Pray,  who 
IS  this  extraordinary  young  man  r"  Thus  the  force 
of  action  is  such,  that  it  is  more  prevalent,  even 
'when  improper,  than  all  the  reason  and  argument 
in  the  world  without  it.  This  gentleman  conclu* 
ded  his  discourse  by  saying,  *'  I  do  not  doubt  but 
if  our  preachers  would  learn  to  speak,  and  our 
readers  to  read,  within  six  months  time  we  should 
not  have  a  dissenter  within  a  mile  of  a  church  in 
iGreat  Britain." 


*  Suppofieil  to  be  Dr  Joseph  Trapp,  of  whom  Swift  speaks  with 
f pntjempt  in  his  Journal 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.  13,  1709. 

from  my  ofam  apartmenU^  SejpL  12» 

My  province  is  much  larger  than  at  first  sight 
men  would  imagine,  and  I  shall  lose  no  part  of 
my  jurisdiction,  which  extends  not  only  to  futu- 
rity, but  also  is  retrospect  to  things  past ;  and  the 
behaviour  of  persons,  who  have  long  ago  acted 
their  parts,  is  as  much  liable  to  my  examination, 
as  that  of  my  own  contemporaries. 

In  order  to  put  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
their  proper  distinctious,  according  to  the  opinion 
their  cohabitants  conceived  of  them,  I  have  with 
very  much  care,  and  depth  of  meditation,  thought 
fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame ;  and  established 
certain  rules,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  admit- 
ting members  into  this  illustrious  society. 

In  this  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  be  three 
tables,  but  of  different  lengths  ;  the  first  is  to  con- 
tain exactly  twelve  persons;  the  second,  twenty; 
and  the  third,  a  hundred.  This  is  reckoned  to  be 
the  full  number  of  those  who  have  any  competent 
share  of  fame.  At  the  first  of  these  tables  are  to 
be  placed,  in  their  order,  the  twelve  most  famous 
persons  in  the  world ;  not  with  regard  to  the  things 
they  are  famous  for,  but  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  fame,  whether  in  valour,  wit,  or  learning* 
Thus,  if  a  scholar  be  more  famous  than  a  soldi er, 
he  is  to  sit  above  him.     Neither  must  any  prefer- 
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encc  be  given  to  virtue,  if  the  person  be  not  equal-* 
ly  famous. 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  next  in  renown 
must  be  seated  at  the  second,  and  so  on  in  like 
manner  to  the  number  of  twenty;  as  also  in  the 
same  order  at  the  third,  which  is  to  hold  a  hun- 
dred. At  these  tables  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
seniority :  for  if  Julius  Caesar  shall  be  judged  more 
famous  than  Romuius  and  Scipio,  he  must  have 
the  precedence.  No  person  who  has  not  been 
dead  a  hundred  years,  must  be  offered  to  a  place 
at  any  of  these  tables :  and  because  this  is  altoge- 
ther a  lay  society,  and  that  sacred  persons  move 
upon  greater  motives  than  that  of  fame,  no  per- 
sons celebrated  in  holy  writ,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
man  whatsoever,  are  to  be  introduced  here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  exist- 
ence ;  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  ^neas,  Achilles, 
Hector,  and  others.  But  because  it  is  apprehend^ 
ed,  that  there  may  be  great  contention  about  pre- 
cedence, the  proposer  humbly  desires  the  opinion 
of  the  learned,  toward  his  assistance  in  placing 
every  person  according  to  his  rank,  that  none  may 
have  just  occasion  of  offence.  The  merits  of  the 
cause  shall  be  judged  by  plurality  of  voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant affair,  it  is  desired,  that  no  man  will  offer  his 
favourite  hero,  scholar,  or  poet;  and  that  the 
learned  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr  BickerstafF, 
at  Mr  Morphew's,  near  Stationers*  Hall,  their  se- 
veral lists  for  the  first  table  only,  and  in  the  order 
they  would  have  them  placed ;  after  which,  the 
proposer  will  compare  the  several  lists,  and  make 
another  for  the  public,  wherein  every  name  shall 
be  ranked  according  to  the  voices  it  has  had.    Un- 
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der  this  chamber  is  to  be  a  dark  vault,  for  the  same 
number  of  persons  of  evil  fame. 

It  is  humbly  submitted  to  consideration,  whe- 
ther the  project  would  not  be  better,  if  the  per- 
sons of  true  fame  meet  in  a  middle  room,  those  of 
dubious  existence  in  an  upper  room,  and  those  of 
evil  fame  in  a  lower  dark  room. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  historians  are  to  be 
admitted  at  any  of  these  tables ;  because  they  are 
appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons  to  their 
seats,  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers  to  the 
assemblies. 

I  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me  their 
assistance  toward  this  design,  it  being  a  matter  of 
too  great  moment  for  any  one  person  to  deter- 
mine. But  I  do  assure  them,  their  lists  shall  be 
examined  with  great  fidelity,  and  those  that  are 
exposed  to  the  public,  made  with  all  the  caution 
imaginable^ 
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THURSDAY,  SEPT.  15,  1709» 

5 

The  progress  of  our  endeavours  will  of  necessity 
be  very  much  interrupted,  except  the  learned 
world  will  please  to  send  their  lists  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Fame  with  all  expedition.  There  is  no- 
thing can  so  much  contribute  to  create  a  noble 
emulation  in  our  youth/  as  the  honourable  men- 
tion of  such  whose  actions  have  outlived  the  inju- 
ries of  time,  and  recommended  themselves  so  far 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  become  learning  to  know 
the  least  circumstance  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a 
great  incentive  to  see,  that  sdme  men  have  raised 
themselves  so  highly  above  their  fellow-creatures, 
that  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  are  spent  in  inqui- 
ries after  the  particular  actions  of  the  nwjst  illus- 
trious. True  it  is,  that  without  thiis  impulse  to 
fame  and  reputation,  our  industry  would  stagnate, 
and  that  lively  desire  of  pleasing  each  other  die 
away.  This  opinion  was  so  established  in  the  hea- 
then world,  that  their  sense  of  living  appeared  in- 
sipid, except  their  being  was  enlivened  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  esteepied  by  the  rest* 
of  the  world. 

Upon  examining  the  proportion  of  men's  fame 
for  my  table  of  twelve,  I  thought  it  no  ill  way 
(since  I  had  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  they  were 
to  be  ranked  simply  as  they  were  famous,  with- 
out regard  to  their  virtue)  to  ask  my  sister  Jen»y's 

vox.  IX.  r 
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advice;  and  particularly  mentioned  to  her  the  name 
of  Aristotle.  She  immediately  told  me  he  was  a 
very  great  scholar,  and  that  she  had  read  him  at 
the  boarding-school.  She  certainly  means  a  trifle, 
sold  by  the  hawkers,  called  *'  Aristotle's  Pro- 
blems." *  But  this  raised  a  great  scruple  in  me, 
whether  a  fame  increased  by  imposition  of  others 
is  to  be  added  to  hii  account,  or  that  these  excre- 
scences, which  grow  out  of  his  real  reputation, 
and  give  encouragement  to  others  to  pass  thing;s 
under  the  covert  of  his  name,  should  be  consider- 
ed in  giving  him  his  seat  in  the  chamber?  This 
frunctiiia  is  referred  to  the  learned.  lb  the  mean 
time,  so  ill-natured  are  mankind,  that  1  believe.  I 
have  names  already  sent  me  sufficient  to:fiil  yp  my 
lists  for  the  dark  room,  and  every  one  is  apt  enough 
to  send  in  their  accounts  of  illdeservers.  This^malc- 
volence  does  not  proceed  from  a  real  dislike  of 
virtue,  but  a  diabolical  prejudice  against  it,  which 
makes  men  willing  to  destroy  what  they  care  not 
to  imitate.  Thus  you  see  the  greatest  charactejs 
among  your  acquaintance,  and  those  you  live  with, 
are  traduced  by  all  below  them  in  virtue,  who  ne- 
ver mention  them  but  with  an  exception.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  shall  not  give  the  world  much 
trouble  about  filling  my.  tables  for  those  of  evil 
fame ;  for  I  have  some  thoughts  of  clapping  up 
the  sharpers  therie  as  fast  as.  I  can  lay  hold  of  them. 
.  At  present  I  am  employed  in  looking  over  the 
several  notices  which  I  have  received  of  their 
manner  of  dexterity,  and  the  way  at  dice  of  ma- 
king all  rugg,  as  the  cant  is.  The  whole  art  of 
securing  a  die  has  lately  been  sent  me,  by  a  per- 


^  A&  indecent  pamphlet  beariog  that  name* 
13 
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son  who  was  of  the  fraternity,  but  is  disabled  by 
the  loss  of  a  finger  ;  by  which  means  he  cannot 
practise  that  trick  as  he  used  to  do.  But  I  am 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  call  some  of  the  fair 
sex,  who  are  accomplices  with  the  Knights  of  In- 
dustry ;*  for  my  metaphorical  dogs  are  easily  enough 
understood ;  but  the  feminine  gender  of  dogs  has 
so  harsh  a  sound,  that  we  know  not  how  to  name 
it.  But  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
female  dogs  as  voracious  as  the  males,  and  make 
advances  to  young  fellows,  without  any  other  de- 
sign but  coming  to  a  familiarity  with  their  purses* 
I  have  also  long  lists  of  persons  of  condition,  who 
are  certainly  of  the  same  regimen  with  these  ban- 
ditti, an<l  instrumental  to  their  cheats  upon  undis- 
ceming  men  of  their  own  rank.  These  add  their 
good'  reputation  to  carry  on'  the  impostures  of 
others,  whose  very  names  would  else  be  defence 
enough  against  falling  into  their  hands.  But,  for 
the  m>nour  of  our  nation,  these  shall  be  unmen- 
tioned ;  provided  we  hear  no  more  of  such  prac* 
tices,  and  that  they  shall  nt)t  from  henceforward 
suffer  the  society  of  such  as  they  know  to  be  the 
common  efiemies  of  order,  discipline,  and  virtue. 
If  it  appear  that  they  go  on  in  encouraging  them, 
they  must  be  proceeded  against  according  to. the 
severest  rules  of  history,  where  all  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  world  with  impartiality,  and  without 
respect  to  persons, 

**  So  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.'' 


*  Steele,  to  his  great  honour,  under  the  allegory  of  dogs  of 
different  kinds,  described  and  held  up  to  disgrace  the  principal 
gamblers  in  London.  One  of  the  fraternity  was  denouncing  per- 
sonal vengeance  in  a  coffee-house,  when  the  spirited  Lord  Forbes 
silenced  him  with  these  words :  *'  You  will  find  it  safer,  sir,  in  this 
country,  to  cut  a  purse  than  to  cut  a  throat/' 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.  20,   1709. 
To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 

I  READ  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  Tatlcr  of  Sa- 
turday last,  the  conversation  upon  eloquence  z- 
permit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  thing  the  great  Ro- 
man orator  observes  upon  this  subject ;  Caput  enim 
arbitrabatur  oratoris,  (he  quotes  Menedemus,  au 
Athenian,)  ut  ipsis  apud  quos  ageret  talis  qiudem 
ipse  optaret  mderetur;  id  fieri  vita  dignitate.  (TulL 
de  Oratore.)  It  is  the  first  rule  in  oratory,  that 
a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would  persuade 
others  to  be ;  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  force  of  his  life.  I  believe  it  might  be  of 
great  service  to  let  our  public  orators  know,  that 
an  unnatural  gravity,  or  an  unbecoming  levity  in 
their  behaviour  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  take  very- 
much  from  the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  it. 
Excuse  another  scrap  of  Latin ;  it  is  from  one  of 
the  fathers ;  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  observa^ 
tion  to  all,  and  it  may  have  authority-  with  some ; 
Qui  autem  docent  tantiim^  nee  faciunt^  ipsi  praceptis 
suis  detrahunt  pondus :  quis  enim  obtemperet,  cum  ipsi 
praceptores  doceant  non  obtemperare  ?  Those  who 
teach,  but  do  not  act  agreeably,  to  the  instructions 
they  give  to  others,  take  away  all  weight  from 
their  doctrine;  for  who  will  obey  the  precepts 
they  inculcate,  if  they  themselves  teach  us  by 
their  practice  to  disobey  them  ? 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Rosehat.*' 
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P.  S — You  were  complaining  in  that  paper,  that 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  learned  to 
speak  :  a  rery  great  defect  indeed :  and  therefore 
I  shall  think  myself  a  well-deserver  of  the  church, 
in  recommendmg  all  the  dumb  clergy  to  the  fa- 
mous speaking  doctor  at  Kensington.*  This  in- 
genious gentleman,  out  of  cop^passion  to  those 
of  a  bad  utterance,  has  placed  his  whole  study  in 
the  new  modelling  the  organs  of  voice ;  which  art 
be  has  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  able  even  to 
make  a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  He 
lately  exhibited  a^  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this 
way,  of  which  I  was  informed  by  the  worthy  gen- 
tlemen then  present;  who  were  at  once  delighted 
and  amazed  to  hear  an  instrument  of  so  simple  an 
organization  use  an  exact  articulation  of  words, 
a  just  cadency  in  its  sentences,  and  a  wonderful 
pathos  in  its  pronunciation :  not  that  he  designs 
to  expatiate  in  this  practice ;  because  he  cannot, 
as  he  says,  apprehend  what  use  it  may  be  of  to 
mankind,  whose  benefit  he  aims  at  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner :  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  will 
never  more  instruct  the  feathered  kind,  the  parrot 
having  been  his  last  scholar  in  that  way.  He  has 
a  wonderful  Acuity  in  making  and  mending 
echoes ;  and  this  he  will  perform  at  any  time  for 
the  use  of  the  solitary  in  the  country ;  being  a 
man  born  for  universal  good,  and  for  that  reason 
l-ecommended  to  your  patronage  by, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 
^  Pr  ^ames  Ford^  wl^o  professed  to  remove  iiDpediments  in  speech. 
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THE  TATLER,  No.  LXXL 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  22,    1709^ 

ESQUIRS  BICKERSTArr, 

FiNpiNG  your  advice  ^nd  censure  to  have  sir 
good  effect,  I  desire  your  admonition  to  our  vicar 
and  schoolmaster,  who,  in  his  preaching  to  his 
auditors,  stretches  his  jaws  so  wide,  that,  instead 
of  instructing  youth,  it  rather  frightens  them : 
likewise  in  reading  prayers,  he  has  such  a  careless 
loll,  that  people  are  justly  offended  at  his  irreve- 
rent posture;  besides  tl^  extraordinary  charge 
they  are  put  to  in  sending  their  children  to  dance, 
to  bring  them  off  of  those  ill  gestures.  Another 
evil  faculty  he  has,  in  making  the  bowling-green 
his  daily  residence,  instead  of  his  church,  where 
his  curate  reads  prayers  every  day.  If  the  lea- 
ther is  fair,  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting;  if  cold 
or  wet,  in  bed,  or  at  least  at  home,  though  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  church.  These,  out  of 
many  such  irregular  practices,  I  write  for  his  re- 
clamation: but  two  or  three  things  more  before 
I  conclude ;  to  wit,  that  generally  when  his  cu- 
rate preaches  in  the  afternoon,  he  sleeps  sotting 
in  the  desk  on  a  hassock.  With  all  tbi^s  he  is  so 
extreipely  proud,  that  he  will  go  but  once  to  the 
sick,  except  they  return  his  visit. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPT.  29,    1709- 

Grecian  fk^ee-hmscy  Sept  2$. 

This  evening  I  thought  fit  to  notify  to  the 
literati  of  this  house,  and  by  that  means  to  all  the 
world,  that  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  October 
next  ensuing,  I  design  to  fix  my  first  table  of 
fame ;  and  desire  that  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  twelve  most  famous  men 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  would  send 
in  their  lists,  or  name  any  one  man  for  that  tabl^ 
assigning  also  his  place  at  it,  before  that  time,* 
upon  pain  of  having  such  his  man  of  fame  post* 
poned,  or  placed  too  high,  for  ever.  I  shall  not 
upon  any  application  whatever,  alter  the  place 
which  upon  that  day  I  shall  give  to  any  of  these 
worthies.  But  whereas  there  are  many  who  take 
upon  them  to  admire  this  hero,  or  that  author, 
upon  secondhand,  I  expect  each  subscriber  should 
underwrite  his  reason  for  the  place  he  allots  his 
candidate. 

The  thing  is  of  the  last  consequence ;  for  we 
arc  about  settling  the  greatest  point  that  ever  has 
been  debated  in  any  age  ;  and  I  shall  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  Let  every  man  who  votes,  con- 
sider that  he  is  now  going  to  give  away  that,  for 
which  the  soldier  gave  up  his  rest,  his  pleasure, 
and  his  life ;  the  scholar  resigned  his  whole  series 
of  thought,  his  midnight  repose,  and  his  morning 
slumbers.  In  a  word,  he  is,  as  I  may  say,  to  be 
judge  of  that  afterlife,  which  noble  spirits  prefer 
to  their  very  real  beings.    I  hope  I  shall  be  for* 
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given  therefore,  if  I  make  some  objections  against 
their  jury,  as  they  shall  occur  to  me.  The  whole 
of  the  number  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried,  are 
to  be  scholars.  I  am  persuaded  also  that  Aristotle 
will  be  put  up  by  all  of  that  class;  of  men.  How- 
ever, in  behalf  of  others,  such  as  wear  the  livery 
of  Aristotle,  the  two  famous  universities  are  called 
upon  on  this  occasion  :  but  I  except  the  men  of 
Queen's,  Exeter,  and  Jesus  colleges,  in  Oxford, 
who  are  not  to  be  electors,  *  because  he  shall  not 
be  crowned  from  an  implicit  faith  in  his  writing^^ 
but  receive  his  honour  from  such  judges  as  shall 
allow  him  to  be  censured.  Upon  this  election,  as . 
I  was  just  now  going  to  say,  I  banish  all  who , 
think,  and  speak  after  others,  to  concern  them- 
selves in  it.  For  which  reason,  all  illiterate  dis- 
tant admirers  are  forbidden  to  corrupt  the  voices 
by  sending,  according  to  the  new  mode,  any  poor . 
students  coals  and  candles  f  for  their  votes  in  be- 
half of  such  worthies  as  they  pretend  to  esteem. 
All  news-writers  are  also  excluded,  because  they 
consider  fame  as  it  is  a  report  which  gives  founT 
dation  to  the  filling  up  their  rhapsodiea,  and  no(^ 
as  it  is  the  emanation  or  consequence  of  good  and 
evil  actions.  These  are  excepted  against  as  justly 
as  butchers  in  case  of  life  and  death :  their  fami* 
liarity  with  the  greatest  names  takes  off  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  regard,  as  dealing  in  blood  makes, 
the  Is^iii  less  tendcf  of  spilling  it. 


^  The  members  of  these  three  colleges  were  oblig^.,  by  theic 
statutes,  to  keep  to  Aristotle  for  their  texts. 

tThis  mode  of  bribery  had  been  recently  practised,  in  the 
election  of  Sir  Behjamin  Green  as  alderman  of  the  wacd  of 
Queenhithe, 
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Hie  mnnus  oh  patriam  pugnando  vuhera  pcusi,  — - 
Quique  pit  votes,  et  Pkctbo  digna  locuti, 
inventas  aut  gut  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fee  ire  merendo, 

ViRG.  ^n.  vi.  66#. 
) 
Here  Patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Here  Poets^  worthy  their  inspiring  god, 
And  of  unblemished  life,  make  their  abode  : 
And  searching  Wits,  of  mor^  mechanic  parts. 
Who  graced  ^eir  age  with  riew-invented  arts : 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend  ; 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

DRYDEIf. 

From  my  oxm  apartment s^  Oct*  14> 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  immortality;  that 
which  the  soul  really  enjoys  after  this  life,  and 
that  imaginary  existence,  by  which  men  live  in 
tiieir  fame  and  reputation.  The  best  and  greatest 
actions  have  proceeded  from  the  prospect  of  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  these ;  but  my  design  is  to 
treat  only  of  those  who  have  chiefly  proposed  to 
themselves  the  latter,  as  the  principal  reward  of 
their  labours.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  ex- 
cluded from  my  Tables  of  Fame,  all  the  great 
founders  and  votaries  of  religion;  and  it  is  for 


•  This  essay  has  been  retained  in  all  editions  of  Swift's  works^ 
Aough,  in  the  edition  of  the  Tatler,  1786,  it  is  ascribed,  for  rea- 
IBPD5  there  alleged,  to  Steele  and  Addison  exclusively. 
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this  reason  afbo,  "that  I  am  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I 
am  now  going  to  speak ;  for,  since  fame  was  the 
only  end  of  all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a 
man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting  them 
their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  conside- 
ration which  made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the 
learned  to  my  assistance;  to  many  of  whom  I 
must  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues  of 
illustrious  persons,  which  they  have  sent  me  in 
upon  this  occasion.  I  yesterday  employed  the 
whole  afternoon  in  comparing  them  with  each 
other ;  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  sleep  for  the 
£rst  part  of  the  following  night,  and  at  length 
threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable  vision,  which  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  describe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain,  that  was  covered  with  prodigious 
multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could  number. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  mountain,  with 
its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  ex- 
tremely steep,  and  of  such  a  particular  structure^ 
that  no  creature  which  was  nbt  made  in  a  human 
figure,  could  possibly  ascend  it.  On  a  sudden 
there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  trumpet;  but  so  exceedingly  sweet  and 
harmonious,  that  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  such  high  and 
delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  ta  animate  and 
raise  human  nature  above  itself.  This  made  me 
very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that 
innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine  enough 
to  hear  or  relish  this  music  with  pleasure :  but 
my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  looking  round 
me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to  three  sirens 
clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  by  the 
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names  of  Sloths  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.  They 
-were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amid  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay 
on  the  borders  of  the  mountain.  While  the  base 
and  grovelling  multitude  of  different  nations. 
Tanks,  and  ages,  were  listening  to  these  delusive 
deities ;  those  of  a  more  erect  aspect,  and  exalted 
spirit,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
marched  in  great  bodies  toward  the  mountain, 
from  whence  they  heard  the  sound,  which  still 
grew  sweeter,  the  more  they  listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden  methought  this  select  band  sprang 
forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and 
follow  th6  call  of  that  heavenly  music.  Every 
one  took  something  with  him,  that  he  thought 
might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.  Se«* 
veral  had  their  swords  drawn,  some  carried  rolls 
of  paper  in  their  hands,  some  had  compasses^ 
others  quadrants,  others  telescopes,  and  others 
pencils;  some  had  laurels  on  their  heads,  and 
others  buskins  on  their  legs :  in  short,  there  was 
scarce  any  instrument  of  a  mechanic  art,  or  li- 
beral science,  which  was  not  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion.  My  good  demon,  who  stood  at  my  right 
hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision,  ob- 
serving in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glori- 
ous company,  told  me,  "  he  highly  approved  that 
generous  ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported; 
ut,  at  the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover  my 
face  with  a  mksk  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on 
the  ascent."  I  took  his  counsel,  without  inqui- 
ring into  his  reasons.  The  whole  body  now  broke 
into  different  parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  pre- 
cipice by  ten  thousand  different  paths.  Several 
got  into  little  alleys,  which  did  not  reach  far  up 
the  faiUi  before  they  ended  and  led  no  farther  ; 
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and  I  observed,  that  most  of  the  artisans,  which 
considerably  diminished  our  number,  fell  into 
these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventur- 
ers behind  us,  who  thought  they  had  discovered 
by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  so  very  intricate 
and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  advanced  in  them 
a  little,  they  were  quite  lost  among  the  several 
turns  and  windings;  and  though  they  were  as 
active  as  any  in  their  motions,  they  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  ascent.  These,  as  my  guide  in-, 
iprmed  me,  were  "  men  of  subtle  tempers,  and 
puzzled  politics,  who  would  supply  the  place  of 
real  wisdom,  with  cunning  and  artifice,"  Among 
those  who  were  far  advanced  in  their  way,  there 
were  5ome,  that  by  one  false  step  fell  back-^ 
ward,  and  lost  more  ground  in  a  moment,  than 
they  had  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be 
ever  able  to  recover.  We  were  now  advanced 
very  high,  and  observed  that  all  the  different 
>aths,  which  ran  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
>egan  to  meet  in  two  great  roads ;  which  insensi- 
bly gathered  the  whole  multitude  of  travellers  into 
two  great  bodies.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
entrance  of  each  road,  there  stood  a  hideous 
phantom,  that  opposed  our  farther  passage.  One 
of  these  apparitions  had  his  right  hand  filled  with 
darts,  which  he  brandished  in  the  face  of  all  who 
came  up  that  way :  crowds  ran  back  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  and  cried  out  Death  !  The  spectre 
that  guarded  the  other  road,  was  Envy  :  she  wa« 
not  armed  with  weapons  of  destruction,  like  the 
former ;  but  by  dreadful  hissings,  noises  of  rc-» 
proach,  and  a  horrid  distracted  laughter,  she  ap-  • 
peared  more  frightful  than  Death  itself;  insomuch 
that  abundance  of  our  company  were  discouraged 
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from  passing  any  farther,    and  some  appeared 
ashamed  of  having  come  so  far.    As  for  myseli^ 
I  must  confess  my  heart  shrunk  within  me  at  the 
sight  of  these  ghastly  appearances :  but  on  a  sud- 
den, the  voice  of  the  trumpet  came  more  full 
upon  us,  so  that  we  felt  a  new  resolution  reviving 
in  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew^ 
the  terrors  before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  .  Most  of 
the  company,  who  had  swords  in  their  hands, 
marched  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  air  of  defi«» 
ance,  up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by  Death ; 
while  others,  who  had  thought  and  contemplation 
in  their  looks,  went  forward,  in  a  more  composed 
manner,  up  the  road  possessed  by  Envy.    The 
way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uni- 
form, and  was  so  delightful,  that  the  travellers 
went  on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  little  time  arri*» 
ved  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.     They  here  be- 
gan to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether,  and  saw 
all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of 
purple  light,  that  made  them  reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion on  their  past  toils ;  and  diffused  a  secret  joy 
through  the  whole  assembly,  which  showed  itself 
in  every  look  and  feature.    In  the  midst  of  these 
happy  fields  there  stood  a  palace  of  a  very  glori- 
ous structure:  it  had  four  great  folding  doors, 
that  faced  the  four  several  quarters  of  the  world. 
On  the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  goddess  of  the 
mountain,  who  smiled  upon  her  votaries,   and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which  had  called  them 
up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage  to  her  pa- 
lace.  They  had  now  formed  themselves  into  se- 
veral divisions ;  a  band  of  historians  taking  their 
stations  at  each  door,  according  to  the  persons 
whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudcfen  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto 
sounded  only  a  march,   or  point  of  war,    naw 
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swelled  all  its  notes  into  triurnph  and  exultation  i 
the  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open. 
The  first  that  stepped  forward  was  a  beautifiil  and 
blooming  hero,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  miiriiiurs 
round  me,  Alexinder  the  Great.  He  was  con- 
ducted  by  a  crowd  of  historians.  The  person, 
who  immediately  walked  before  him,  was  remark- 
able for  an  embroidei*ed  garment,  who,  not  being 
wfeU  afcquai^ted  with  the  place,  was  conducting^ 
him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  fabulous  heroes.  The  name  of  this  false  guide 
was  Quintus  Curtias.  But  Arrian  and  Plutarch, 
who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace,  con- 
ducted him  into  the  great  hall,  and  placed  him 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table.  My  good 
demon,  that  I  might  see  the  whole  ceremony, 
conveyed  me  to  a  corner  of  this  room,  where  I 
might  perceive  all  that  passed,  without  being  seen 
myself.  The  next  who  entered  was  a  charming 
virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man  that  wa» 
blind.  Under  her  left  arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and 
on  her  head  a  garland.  Alexander,  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  Homer,  stood  up  at  his  en- 
trance, and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The 
virgin,  who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that 
attended  on  the  goddess  of  Fame,  smiled  with  an 
ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and  retired. 

Julius  Caesar  was  now  coming  forward;  and 
though  most  of  the  historians  offered  their  service 
to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  conductor  but  himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely 
but  cheerful  aspect,  and  attended  by  persons  of 
greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  oc-^ 
casion.  Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xeno** 
phon  on  his  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat 
down  by  him.    It  was  expected  that  Plato  would 
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.btmself  have  taken  a  place  next  to  his  master  So- 
crates ;  but  OB  a  suddeu  there  was  heard  a  great 
clamour  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared 
-with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  philo- 
sopher, with  some  rudeness,  but  great  strength 
of  reason,  convinced. the  whole  table,  that  a  title 
to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due^  and  took  it  ac*- 
cordingly. 

.  He  had  scaxce  ^at  down,  when  the  same  beau- 
tiful virgin  that  had  introduced  Homer,  brought 
in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  entrance,  and 
would  have  excused  himself,  had  not  his  modesty 
rbeen  overcome  by  the  invitation  of  all  who  sat 
at  the  tabJte.  His  guide  and  behaviour  made  me 
^easily  conclude  it  was  Virgil.  Cicero  next  ap- 
peared,  and  took  his  place.  He  had  inquired  at 
tiie  door  for  one  Lucceius  to  introduce  him ;  but 
not  finding  him  there,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  attendance  of  many  other  writers,  who  all, 
except  Sallust,  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
ofifice. 

We.M^aited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
1v:ojthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  his- 
toriaas,. whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus 
conducted,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much 
disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to 
the  board,  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among 
the  Roman  historians,  who  attempted,  says  he, 
to  carry  me  into  the  subterraneous  apartment; 
and  perhaps  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  impartiality  of  this  gentleman,  pointing 
to  Poly  bins,  who  was  the  only  person,  except 
my  own  countrymen,  that  was  willing  to  conduct 
me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompey 
entered  with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person,  and 
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preceded  by  several  historians.  Lucan  the  px>elt 
was  at  the  head  of  them,  who,  observing  Homer 
and  Virgil  at  the  table,  wus  going  to  sit  down. 
himself,  had  not  the  latter  whispered  him,  that 
whatever  pretence  he  might  otherwise  have  had, 
he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming  in  as  one 
of  the  historians.  Lucan  was  so  exasperated  with 
the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  hin»- 
self ;  and  was  heard  to  say,  that  since  he  could 
not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would 
bring  in  one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their 
whole  assembly ;  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  That  great  man 
approached  the  company  with  such  an  air,  that 
showed  he  contemned  the  honour  which  he  laid 
a  claim  to.  Observing  the  seat  opposite  to  Caesar 
was  vacant,  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  spoke 
two  or  three  smart  sentences  upon  the  nature  of 
precedency,  which,  according  to  him,  **  consisted 
not  in  place,  but  in  intrinsic  merit ;*  to  which 
he  added,  "  that  the  most  virtuous  man,  wherever 
he  was  seated,  was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table."  Socrates,  who  had  a  great  spirit  of  rail- 
lery with  his  wisdom,  could  not  forbear  smiling 
at  a  virtue  which  took  so  little  pains  to  make  it- 
self agreeable.  Cicero  took  the  occasion  to  make 
a  long  discourse  in  praise  of  Cato,  which  he  ut* 
tered  with  much  vehemence.  Caesar  answered  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  seeming  temper;  biit,  as 
I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  I  was  not 
able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they  said.  But  I 
could  not  forbear  taking  notice,  that  in  all  the 
discourse  which  passed  at  the  table,  a  word  or  nod 
from  Homer  decided  the  controversy. 

After  a  short  pause  Augustus  appeared,  looking 
round  him,  with  a  serene  and  aiFable  countenance, 
upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  strove  among 
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themselves  which  of  them  should  show  him  the 
greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect,  Virgil 
rose  from  the  table  to  meet  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  an  acceptable  guest  to.  all,  he  appeared  more 
such  to  the  learned,  than  the  military  worthies. 
The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance  :  he  was  slow,  solemn,  and  silent 
in  his  behaviour,  and  wore  a  raiment  curiously 
wrought  with  hieroglyphics.  As  he  came  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  up  the  skirts  of 
it,  and  discovered  a  golden  thigh.  Socrates,  at* 
the  sight  of  it,  declared  "  against  keeping  com- 
pany with  any  who  were  not  made  of  flesh  and 
blood :"  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes  the  Laer- 
tian  "  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for 
fabulous  heroes  and  worthies  of  dubious  existence.^' 
At  his  going  out,  he  told  them,  "  that  they  did 
not  know  whom  they  dismissed :  that  he  was  now 
Pythagoras,  the  first  of  philosophers,  and  that  for- 
merly he  had  been  a  very  brave  man  at  the  siege 
of  Troy." — "That  may  be  very  true,"said  Socrates; 
**  but  you  forget  that  you  have  likewise  been  a 
very  great  harlot  in  your  time.'*  This  exclusion 
made  way  for  Archimedes,  who  came  forward  with 
a  scheme  of  mathematical  figures  in  his  hand ; 
amon^  which  I  observed  a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 

Seemg  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide,  for 
vaiiety^  to  lead  me  to  the  fabulous  apartment,  the 
roof  of  which  was  painted  with  gorgons,  chimeras, 
and  centaurs,  with  many  other  emblematical 
figures,  which  I  wanted  bqth  time  and  skill  to 
utiriddle.  The  first  table  was  almost  full :  at  the 
upper  end  sat  Hercules  leaning  an  arm  upon  his 
club ;  on  his  right  hand  were  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
and  between  them  iEneas;  on  his  left  were  Hec- 
tor, Theseits,  and  Jason :  the  lower  end  had  Or- 
pheus, JEsop^  Phalaris,  and  Musaeus.    The  ushers 
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seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  twelfth  man,  when,  me«v 
thought,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprise,  I  heard 
some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Isaac 
BickerstafF:  but  those  of  the  upper  end  received 
it  with  disdain ;  and  said,  '^  if  they  must  have  a 
British  worthy,  they  would  have  Robin  Hood.'* 

While  I  was  transported  with  the  honour  that 
was  done  me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  my 
competitor,  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of 
Mons.  I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled 
at  being  thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any 
other  occasion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change^ 
.  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest 
among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the  most 
famous  among  the  real  and  the  living.  ^ 


THE  TATLER,  No.  CCXXX. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  28,  l7lO. 

From  rmf  own  apartment,  September  27. 

The  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many 
great  and  manifest  evils  in  the  world  of  letters, 
which  I  had  overlooked ;  but  it  opens  to  me  a 


*  This  number  of  the  Tatler,  with  thet)mission  of  the  final  pa- 
ragraph,  relative  to  the  taking  of  Mons,  is  printed  in  Addison's 
works,  Yol.  ii.  p»  182,  4to. ;  with  a  note  saying,  "  This  last  para- 
graph was  written  by  sir  R,  Steele." 
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very  busy  scene,  and  it  will  require  no  small  care 
and  application  to  amend  errors,  which  are  become 
so  universal.  The  affectation  of  politeness  is  ex- 
posed in  this  epistle  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
discernment ;  so  that,  whatever  discourses  I  may 
fall  into  hereafter  upon  the  subject  the  writer 
treats  of,  I  shall  at  present  lay  the  matter  before 
the  world  without  tne  least  alteration  from  the 
words  of  my  correspondent.* 


To  Isaac  Bickehstaff,  Esq. 


^  sir, 


'^  There  are  some  abuses  among  us  of  great  con- 
sequence, the  reformation  of  which  is  properly 
your  province ;  although,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
conversant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered them.  These  are,  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance that  fot  some  years  had  reigned  among  our 
English  writers,  the  great  depravity  of  our  taste, 
ana  the  continual  Corruption  of  our  style.  I  say 
nothing  here  of  those  who  handle  particular  sci^- 
ences,  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  the  like ;  I  mean 
the  traders  in  history,  and  politics,  and  the  belles 
kttresy  together  with  those  by  whom  books  are 
not  translated,  but  (as  the  common  expressions 
are)  done  out  of  French,  Latin,  or  other  languages, 
and  made  English.  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you, 
that,  until  of  late  years,  a  Grub-street  book  was 


•  "  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  BickerstafF.  Let  the  bishop  of 
ClogherwioaA:  it  if  he  can."  Journal  to  Stella,  Sept.  53,  1710. 
— "  I  made  a  Tatler  since  I  came  j  guess  which  it  is,  and  whether 
the  bishop  of  Clogher  smoahs  if'  Ibid.  Sept.  29-—"  Have  you 
imoak*d  the  Taller  that  I  writ  ?  It  is  much  liked  hoi'Qy  and  I  think 
k  is  a  fine  one.'    Ibid.  Oct.  1, 
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always  bound  in  sheepskin,  with  suitable  print 
tLnd  paper,  the  price  never  above  a  shilling,  and 
taken  off  wholly  by  common  tradesmen  or  coun- 
try pedlars ;  but  now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  in  all  places  :  they  are  handed  about 
from  lapfuls  in  every  coffeehouse  to  persons  of  qua* 
lity ;  are  shown  in  Wesminster-hall  and  the  Court 
of  Requests ;  you  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal 
paper,  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated  ac- 
cordingly. I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  English  books,  published  within  the 
compass  of  seven  years,  past,  which  at  the  first 
hand  would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds,  wherein 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together  of 
(jommon  grammar,  or  common  sense. 

"  These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of  tast^ 
have  produced  a  third,  I  mean  the  continual  cor- 
ruption of  our  English  tongue,*  which,  without 
some  timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the  false 
refinements  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  has  been 
improved  in  the  foregoing  hundred.  And  this  isr. 
what  I  design  chiefly  to  enlarge  upon,  leaving  the 
former  evils  to  your  animadversion. 

"  But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late 
refinements  crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  a  most  accomplished  person  in  this  wity  of 
writing,  upon  whicn  I  shall  make  some  remarks. 
It  is  in  these  terms  : 

''  Sir, 

"  I  couMn't  get  the  things  you  sent  for  all  about 
town. — /tho't  to  ha'  eome  down  myself ^  and  then 
I'd  ha*^  bro't  um  ;  but  ha  nt  don't,  and  I  believe  I 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  $• 
j  ustly  thrown  by  our  author  on  barbarous  contractions,  be  con- 
stantly fell  into  that  error  in  his  private  letters  to  Stella. 
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can't  do't,  that^s  pozz. — Tomf  begins  to  g'imself 
airs^  because  he's  going  with  ^Ae  plenipo's. — 'Tis  said 
the  French  king  will  bamboozle  us  agen,  which 
causes  many  speculations.  The  Jacks,  and  others 
qf  that  kidney,  are  verry  uppish  and  alert  upon't, 
as  you  may  see  by  their  phizz's. — Will  Hazard  has 
got  the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  oi  Jive  hun- 
dr^dponndy  tho*  he  understands  play  very  well^  nobo- 
dy better.  He  has  promis't  me  upon  rep  to  leave 
qff^play  ;  but  you  know  'tis  a  weakness  he's  too  apt  to 

five  into,  tho'  he  has  as  much  wit  as  any  man^  no- 
ody  more:  he  has  lain  incog  ever  since.-^The 
mobb's  very  quiet  with  us  rww. — /  believe  you  tho't 
1  banter'd  you  in  my  last  like  a  country  put. — I 
flhan't  leave  town  this  months  &c."  * 

*'  This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable 
pattern  of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing ;  nor 
IS  it  of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle :  you 
may  gather  every  flower  of  it,  with  a  thousand 
mote  of  equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  single  papers,  offered  us  every  day  in  the 
coffee-houses.  And  these  are  the  beauties  intro- 
duced to  supply  the  want  of  wit,  sense,  humour, 
and  learning,  which  formerly  were  looked  upon 
as  qualifications  for  a  writer.  If  a  man  of  wit, 
who  died  forty  years  ago,  were  to  rise  from  the 
grave  on  purpose,  how  would  he  be  able  to  read 
this  letter  ?  and  after  he  had  gone  through  that 
difficulty,  how  would  he  be  able  to  understand  it  ? 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  your  eye,  is  the  breaks 
at  the  end  of  almost  every  sentence ;  of  which  I 
know  not  the  use,  only  that  it  is  a  refinement,  and 
very  frequently  pi:actised.  Then  you  will  observe 
the  abbreviations  and  elisions,  by  which  conso- 

t  Mr  Thomas  Harley  is  h^re  alluded  to» 
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nants  of  most  obdurate  sounds  are  joined  together 
without  one  softening  vowel  to  intervene :  and 
all  this  only  to  make  one  syllable  of  two,  directly 
contrary  to  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans :  altogether  of  the  Grothic  strain,  and  of  a 
natural  tendency  towards  relapsing  into  barbarity, 
which  delights  in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of 
mute  consonants,  as  it  is  observable  in  all  the  nor- 
thern languages.  And  this  is  still  more  visible  in 
the  next  refinement,  which  consists  in  pronoun- 
cing the  first  syllable  in  a  word  that  has  many,, 
and  dismissing  the  rest ;  such  as  phizZyhipps,  mobb,. 
pozZy  rep,  and  many  more  ;  when  we  are  already 
overloaded  with  monosyllables,  which  are  the  dis- 
grace of  our  language.  Thus  we  cram  one  sylla- 
bi?, and  cut  off  the  rest ;  as  the  owl  fattened  her 
mice  after  she  had  bit  off  their  legs,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  away;  and  if  ours  be  the 
Sjame  reason  for  maiming  words,  it  will  certainly 
answer  the  end ;  for  J  am  sure  no  other  nation 
will  desire  to  borrow  theip.  Some  words  are  hi- 
therto but  fairly  split,  and  therefore  only  in  their 
way  to  perfection,  as  incog  and  plenipo ;  but  in  a 
short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will ,  be  farther 
docked  to  inc  and  plen.  This  reflection  has  made 
me  of  late  years  very  impatient  for  a  peace,  which 
I  believe  would  save  the  lives  of  many  bravp  words 
as  well  as  men.  The  war  hajs  introduced  abun- 
dance of  polysy llablesj  which  will  never  be  able  to 
live  many  more  campaigns,  Speculations,  qpera-^ 
tionsy  preliminaries^  ambassadors^  palisadoes,  commu-* 
viunicationsy  circumvallationSy  battalions,  as  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequently 
in  our  coffeehouses,  we  shall  certainly  put  them 
tq  flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear. 

^^  The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter 
I  send  yQu,  consists  in  the  chpice  of  certain  words 
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invented  by  some  pretty  fellows,  such  as  banter, 
bamboozle,  country  put,  and  kidney,  as  it  is  there  ap- 
plied ;  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for  the 
vogue,  and  others  are  in  possession  of  it.  I  have 
done  my  utmost  for  some  years  past  to  stop  the 
progress  of  mob  and  banter,  but  have  been  plainly 
born  down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by  those 
who  promised  to  assist  me.* 

"  In  the  last  place,  you  are  to  take  notice  of  cer- 
tain choice  phrases  scattered  through  the  letter ; 
some  of  them  tolerable  enough,  till  they  were 
worn  to  rags,  by  servile  imitators.  You  might 
easily  find  them,  although  they  were  not  in  a  dif- 
ferent print,  and  therefore  I  need  not  disturb  them.' 

"  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  style, 
which  you  ought  to  correct :  first,  by  arguments 
and  fair  means ;  but  if  those  fail,  I  think  you  are 
to  make  use  of  your  authority  as  censor,  and  by  an 
annual  index  expurgatorius  expunge  all  words  and 
phrases  that  are  offensive  to  good  sense,  and  con- 
demn those  barbarous  mutilations  of  vowels  and 
isyllables.  In  this  last  point  the  usual  pretence  is, 
that  they  spell  as  they  speak:  a  noble  standard 
for  language !  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  eve- 
ry coxcomb,  who,  because  words  are  the  clothing 
of  our  thoughts,  cuts  them  out,  and  shapes  them 
as  he  pleases,  and  changes  them  oftener  than  his 
dress.  I  believe  all  reasonable  people  would  be 
content,  that  such  refiners  were  more  sparing  of 


*  The  Dean  carried  on  the  war  against  the  word  Mob  to  the 
▼ery  last.  A  lady  who  died  in  1788,  and  was  well  known  to 
jSwift,  used  to  say,  that  the  greatest  scrape  into  which  she  got  with 
him  was  by  using  the  word  Moh»  *^  Why  do  you  say  that  V  said  he 
in  a  passion ;  ''  never  let  me  hear  you  say  that  word  agaui.*'  ''  Why, 
•ir,''  said  she,  <'  lyhat  am  I  to  say  ?^^  <<  The  rabble,  to  be  sure,''  an-* 
•wered  ht. 
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their  words,  and  liberal  in  their  syllables.  On  this 
head  I  should  be  glad  yoii  would  bestow  some  ad- 
vice upon  several  young  readers  in  our  churches, 
who,  coming  up  from  the  university  full  fraught 
with  admiration  of  our  town  politeness,  will  needs 
correct  the  style  of  our  prayerbopks.  In  reading 
the  absolution,  they  are  very  careful  to  say  "  Par^ 
dons  and  absolves;^  and  in  the  prayer  for  the  royal 
family  it  must  be  endue^um^  enrich'uni,  prosper'umy 
and  bring'um  ;  then  in  their  sermons  they  use  all 
the  modern  terms  of  art,  sham,  banter^  fnob,  bubble^ 
bully,  cutting,  shuffling,  and  palming;  all  which, 
and  many  more  of  the  like  stamp,  as  I  have  heard 
them  often  in  the  pulpit  from  some  young  sophis* 
ters,  so  I  have  read  them  in  some  of  those  sermons 
th^t  have  made  a  great  noise  of  late.  The*  design, 
it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation  of 
pedantry ;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the  town, 
understand  men  and  manners,  and  have  not  been 
poring  upon  old  unfashionable  books  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity,  which 
is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  tnings  in 
human  life;  which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed 
at  in  their  building  and  dress  (simplex  munditiis) 
as  well  as  their  productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest 
that  all  new  affected  modes  of  speech,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  theatre, 
are  the  first  perishing  parts  in  any  language ;  and, 
as  I  could  prove  by  many  hundred  instances,  have 
been  so  in  ours.  The  writings  of  Hooker,  who 
was  a  country  clergyman,  and  of  Parsons  the  Je- 
suit, both  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ate  in 
a  istyle,  that,  with  very  few  dlo^ances,  would  not 
offend  any  present  reader ;  much  more  clear  and 
intelligible,  than  those  of  sir  Henry  Wotton,  sir 
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Robert  Naunton^  Osbora,  Daniel  the  hiiBtorian^ 
and  several  others  who  writ  later ;  but  l^eing  men 
of  the  court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then  in 
fashion,  they  are  often  either  not  to  be  understood, 
or  appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

**  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils 
I  have  pot  room  to  consider,  having,  I  fear,  alrea- 
dy taken  up  most  of  your  paper:  besides,  I  think 
it  is  our  office  only  to  represent  abuses,  and  yours 
to  redress  them. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.^ 


THE  TATLER,  No.  CCLVIII. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  2,   1710.* 

siE,  Nov.  22,  1710. 

Dining  yesterday  with  Mr  South-British  and 
Mr  William  North-Briton^  two  gentlemen,  who, 
before  you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were  known  by 
the  names  of  Mr  English  and  Mr  fVilliam  Scott : 


*  "  Steele,  the  rogue,  has  done  the  impudentest  thing  in  the 
world  :  he  said  something  in  a  Tatler,  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
word  Great  Britain,  and  not  England,  in  common  conversation, 
as,  *  the  finest  lady  in  Great  Britain,'  &c.  Upon  this,  Rowe, 
Prior,  and  I,  sent  him  a  letter,  turning  this  into  ridicule.  He  has 
to-day  printed  the  letter,  and  signed  it  J.  S.  M.  P.  and  N.  R. 
the  first  letters  of  all  our  names/'  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  2, 
17  UO.—"  The  modern  phrase  *  Great  Britain'  is  only  to  distinguish 
it  from  Little  Britain,  where  old  clothes  find  old  books  are  to  be 
fcought  and  sold."  Letter  to  alderman  Barber,  Aug,  8,  1738. 
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among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house,  who 
in  her  time,  I  believe,  may  have  been  a  North 
British  warmingpan,  brought  us  up  a  dish  of 
North  British  collops.  We  liked  our  entertain- 
ment very  well ;  only  we  observed  the  tablecloth, 
being  not  so  fine  as  we  could  have  wished,  was 
North  British  cloth.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  we 
were  disturbed  all  dinner  time  by  the  noise  of  the 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the  paved  court  at 
North  British  hoppers;  so  we  paid  our  North 
Briton  sooner  than  we  designed,  and  took  coach 
to  North  Britain  yard,  about  which  place  most  of 
Hs  live.  We  had  indeed  gone  afoot ;  only  we  were 
under  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  North  British 
mist  should  wet  a  South  British  man  to  the  skin. — 
We  think  this  matter  properly  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style,  settled  by 
you  in  one  of  your  late  papers.  You  will  please 
to  give  your  opinion  upon  it  to,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

J.  S.  M.  P.  N.  R. 


THE  TATLER,  No.  I. 

'*  Quis  ergo  sum  saltern,  si  non  sum  Sosia  f  Te  interrogo,'* 

FLAUT.  AKPKTTEUO^ 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,   1710-11.* 

It  is  impossible  perhaps  for  the  best  and  wisest' 
'      among  us,  to  keep  so  constant  a  guard  upon  our 

♦Jan.  2,  1710-11,  Dr  Swift  tells  Stella,  ^*  Steele*s  last  TaUot 
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temper,  but  that  we  may  at  one  time  or  other  lie 
open  to  the  strokes  of  fortune,  and  such  incidents 
as  we  cannot  foresee.  With  sentiments  of  this 
kind  I  came  home  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  much 
fatigued  with  a  long  and  sudden  journey  from  the 
country,  and  full  of  the  ungrateful  occasion  of  it. 
It  was  natural  for  me  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  my  pen  and  ink;  but  before  I  would  offer  to 
make  use  of  them,  I  resolved  deliberately  to  tell 
over  a  hundred,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  of 
that  sum,  I  found  it  more  adviseable  to  defer 
drawing  up  my  intended  remonstrance,  till  I  had 
tslept  soundly  on  my  resentments.  Without  any 
other  preface  than  this,  I  shall  give  the  world  a 
fair  account  of  the  treatment  I  have  lately  met 
with,  and  leave  them  to  judge  whether  the  un- 
easiness I  have  suffered  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  I  have  generally  pretended  to.  About 
three  weeks  since,  I  received  an  invitation  from  a 
kinsman  in  Staffordshire,  to  spend  my  Christmas 
in  those  parts.  Upon  taking  leave  of  Mr  Mor- 
phew^  X  put  as  many  papers  into  his  hands  as 


came  out  to«day.  You  will  see  it  before  this  comes  to  you,  and 
hovf  fae  takes  leave  of  the  world.  He  never  told  so  mucb  as  Mr 
Addison  of  it,  who  was  surprised  as  much  as  I ;  but,  to  say  truth, 
it  was  titne,  for  he  grew  cruel  dull,  and  dry.  To  my  knowledge^ 
lie  had  several  good  hints  to  go  upon ;  but  he  was  so  lazy,  and 
veary  of  the  work,  that  he  would  liot  improve  them." — Jan.  II, 
he  adds,  ^'  I  am  setting  up  a  new  Tatler :  little  Harrison  whom  I 
have  mentioned  to  you.  Others  have  put  him  on  it,  and  I  en- 
courage him;  and  he  was  with  me  this  morning  and  evening, 
shewing  me  his  first,  which  comes  out  on  Saturday*  I  doubt  ho 
will  nipt  succeed,  for  I  do  not  much  approve  his  manner  ;  but  the 
^heme  is  Mr  Secretary  S%  John's  and  mine,  and  would  have 
done  well  enough  in  good  hands.  I  recommended  him  to  a  printer, 
whom  I  sent  for,  and  settled  the  matter  between  them  this  even* 
ing.  Harrison  has  just  left  me;  and  I  am  tired  with  correcting 
lis  trash/' 
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would  Serve  till  my  return,  and  charged  him  at 
parting,  to  be  very  punctual  with  the  tdwn.  In 
what  manner  he  and  Mr  Lillie  have  been  tamper- 
ed with  since,  I  cannot  say ;  they  have  given  me 
my  revenge,  if  I  desired  any,  by  allowing  their 
names  to  an  idle  paper,  that  in  all  human  proba- 
bility cannot  live  a  fortnight  to  an  end. 

Myself,  and  the  family  I  was  with,  were  in  the 
midst  of  gaiety,  and  a  plentiful  entertainment^^ 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Jenny,, 
who,  after  mentioning  some  little  affairs  I  had  en- 
trusted to  her,  goes  on  thus :  "  The  enclosed,  I 
believe,  will  give  you  some  surprise,  as  it  has  al- 
reaiiy  astonished  every  body  here :  who  Mr  Steele 
is,  that  subscribes  it,  1  do  not  know,  any  more 
than  I  can  comprehend  what  could  induce  him  to 
it»  Morphew  and  Lillie,  I  ,am  told,  are  both  in 
the  secret.  I  shall  not  presume  to  iiistpct  you^ 
but  hope  you  will  use  some  means  to  disappoint 
the  ill  nature  of  those  who  are  taking  pain^  to  de- 
prive the  world  of  one  of  its  lAost  reasonable  en- 
tertainments.   I  am,  &c.*' 

I  am  to  thank  my  sister  for  her  compliment ; 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  easily  be  disCou- 
riiged  from  my  former  undertaking.  In  pursu«i 
ance  of  it,  I  was  obliged  upon  this  notice  to  take 
places  in  the  coach  for  myself  and  my  maid  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  lest  I  should,  in  a  short 
time,  be  rallied  out  of  my  existence,  as  some  peo- 
ple will  needs  fancy  Mr  Partridge  has  been,  and 
the  real  Isaac  Bickerstaff  have  passed  for  a  crea- 
ture of  Mr  Steele's  imagination.  This  illusion 
might  have  hoped  for  some  tolerable  success,  if  I 
had  not  more  tnan  once  produced  my  person  in  a 
crowded  theatre ;  and  such  a  person  as  Mr  Steele, 
if  I  am  not  misinformed  in  the  gentleman,  would 
hardly  think  it  an  advantage,  to  own,  though  I 
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Bhould  throw  him  in  all  the  little  honour  I  have 
gained  by  my  Lucubrations.  I  triay  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  understand  pleasantry  as  well  as  other 
men,  and  can,  (in  the  usual  phrase)  take  a  jest 
without  being  angry ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  world, 
whether  the  gentleman  has  not  carried  it  too  far, 
and  whether  he  ought  not  to  make  a  public  re- 
cantation,   if  the  credulity  of  some  unthinking 

J)eopie  should  force  me  to  insist  upon  it.  The  fol- 
owing  letter  is  just  come  to  hand,  and  I  think  it 
not  improper  to  be  inserted  in  this  paper. 

To  Isaac  Bickehstaff,  Esq. 

*'  Sir,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  arc 
come  to  town ;  for  in  your  absence  we  were  all 
mightily  surprised  with  an  unaccountable  paper, 
fligned  Richard  Steele,  who  is  esteemed  by  those 
ihsLt  know  him,  to  be  a  man  of  wit  s^nd  honour ; 
and  therefore  we  took  it  either  to  be  a  counterfeit, 
or  perfect  Christmas  frolick  of  that  ingenious  gen- 
tleman. But  then  your  paper  ceasmg  immedi- 
ately after,  we  were  at  a  loss  what.tp  think:  if. 
you  were  weary  of  the  work  you  had  so  long  car- 
ried on,  and  had  given  thii»  Mr  Steele  orders  to 
signify  so  to  the  public,  he  should  have  said  it  in 
plain  terms;  but  as  that  paper  is  worded,  one 
would  be  apt  to  judge,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 

Eersuade  the  town  that  there  was  some  analogy 
etween  Isaac  Bickerstaff  and  him.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a  secret  in  this  which  I  cannot  enter 
into :  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  over  your  labours  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  when  you  cannot  but  know 
how  many  subjects  are  yet  unexhausted,  and  how 
many  others,  as  being  less  obvious,  are  wholly  un- 
touched.    I  dare  promise,  not  only  for  myself, 
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but  many  other  abler  friends,  that  we  shall  stiH. 
continue  to  furnish  you  with  hints  on  all  proper 
occasions,  which  is  all  your  genius  requires.  I 
think,  by  the  way,  you  cannot  in  honour  have 
any  more  to  do  with  Morphew  and  Lillie,  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  assurance^ 
and  transgressed  the  very  letter  of  the  proverb, 
by  endeavouring  to  cheat  you  of  your  christiao. 
and  surname  too.  Wishing  you,  sir,  long  to  live 
for  our  instruction  and  diversion,  and  to  the  de- 
feating of  all  impostors,  I  remain. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

and  affectionate  kinsman, 

Humphry  Wagstaff."* 


*  "  To-day  little  Harrison's  new  Tatle'r  came  out ;  there  i& 
not  much  in  it,  but  I  hope  he  will  mend.  You  must  understand 
that,  upon  Steele's  leaving  off,  there  were  two  or  three  scrub 
Tatlers  came  out,  and  one  of  them  holds  on  still,  and  to-day  it 
advertised  against  Harrison's;  and  so  there  must  be  disputes 
which  are  genuine,  like  the  straps  for  razors/'  Journal  to  Stella^ 
Jan.  id.  1710*11« 
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THE  TATLER,  No.  H. 

^  Alka  tiri  reoerentiay  vulhtsque  ad  continendum  populum  mire 
Jormatui:  alios  ttiamy  quibiu  ipse  interesse  nonpotuity  vis  seri" 
hendi  tamcn^  ^c.  ma^i  nominis  autoritas  pervicere/^ 

TuLL.  EprsT. 
TtJESDAY,  JANUARY  l6,  1710-1  L 

I  REMEMBER  Menage  tells  a  story  of  monsieur 
Racan,  who  had  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to 
meet  a  certain  lady  of  great  wit  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  in  order  to  make  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween them.  "  Two  of  Racan  s  friends,  who  had 
heard  of  the  appointment,  resolved  to  play  him  at 
trick.  The  first  went  to  the  lady  two  hours  be*- 
fore  the  time,  said  his  name  was  Racan,  and 
talked  with  her  an  hour ;  they  were  both  mightily 
pleased,  began  a  great  friendship,  and  parted 
with  much  satisfaction.  A  few  minutes  after 
conies  the  second,  and  sends  up  the  same  name ; 
the  lady  wonders  at  the  meanmg,  and  tells  him 
,  Mr  Racan  had  just  left  her.  The  gentleman  says 
it  was  some  rascally  impostor,  and  that  he  had 
been  frequently  used  in  that  manner.  The  lady 
is  convinced,  and  they  laugh  at  the  oddness  of 
the  adventure.  She  now  calls  to  mind  several 
passages  which  confirm  her  that  the  former  was  a 
cheat.    He  appoints  a  second  meeting,  and  takes 


*  "  I  have  ^ven  Harrison  hints  for  another  Tatler  to-morrow." 
Jouroal  to  Stella,  Jan.  15,  1710-11. 
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his  leave.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  the  true 
Racan  comes  to  the  door,  and  desires,  under 
that  name,  to  see  the  lady.  She  was  out  of  all 
patience,  sends  for  him  up,  rate»  him  for  an  im- 
postor, and,  after  a  thousand  injuries,  flings  -a 
slipper  at  his  head^  It  was  impossible  to  pacify 
or  disabuse  her ;  he  was  forced  to  retire ;  and  it 
was  not  without  some  time,  and  the  intervention 
of  friends,  that  they  could  come  to  an  eclaircis- 
sement."  Thia,  as  I  take  it,  is  exactly  the  case 
with  Mr  Steele,  the  pretended  Tatler  from  Mor- 
phew,  and  myself,  only  (I  presume)  the  world 
will  be  sooner  undeceived  than  the  lady  in  Men- 
age. The  very  day  my  last  paper  came  out,  my 
printer  brought  me  another  of  the  same  date, 
called  the  Tatler,  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  e»q.  and, 
which  was  still  more  pleasant,  with  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  end,  calling  mh  the  Female  Tatler  : 
it  is  not  enough  to  rob  me  of  my  name,  but  now 
they  must  impose  a  sex  on  me,  when  my  years 
have  long  since  determined  me  to  be  of  none  at 
all.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  in  the  ope- 
ration, that  they  would  renew  my  age,  and  then 
I  will  heartily  forgive  them  all  the  rest.  In  the 
mean  time,  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  suffered 
from  the  little  malice  of  these  men,  and  my  re- 
tirement in  the  country,  the  pleasures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  same  occasion  will  fairly  balance 
the  account.  On  the  one  hand  I  have  been  high- 
ly delighted  to  see  my  name  and  chsiracter  assum- 
ed by  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  it ;  and  on  the  other,  to  ob- 
serve the  good  taste  of  the  town,  in  distinguish- 
ing and  exploding  them  through  every  disguise, 
and  sacrificing  their  trifles  to  the  supposed  manes 
of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esquire.  But  the  greatest 
merit  of  my  journey  into  Staffordshire  is,  that  it 
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(has  c^peued  'to  mft  ^  triew  fund  of  unimproved  fol- 
'lies  and  ^errors,  that  have  hitiherto  lain  put  of  my 
tview,  aad,  by  their  aittiation,  escaped  nyy  cen- 
^ur^:  for,  as  I  have  lived  generally  in  town,  tiae 
ima^s  I  had  of  the  country  were  such  only  as 
any  sjenaes  received  very  early,  and  my  jootemor/ 
has  since  preserved  with  aU  the  advantages  they 
^rst  appealed  in. 

iMence  it  was  ithat  I  thought  our  parish  lOhuroh 
the  jnoble&t  structure  in  £ngla^d,  and  the  .esquire's 
•place  iiouse,  ;as  we  called  it,  a  most  magnificeAt 
pala^ce.  I  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  almshouse 
iin  the  dburcbyand,  a»d  xxf  a  bridge  over  the  brook 
.that  parts  our  parish  from  the  next.  It  was  .the 
.common  vogue  of  our  school,  that  the  mastear  was 
the  best  scholar  in  rE^uiope,  and  the  ui^her  the  sie- 
•cond.  Not  happening  to^correct  these  notions  :by 
comparing  them  with  what  J  saw  when  I  came 
iato  the  world  ;  upon  returning  badk,  I  began  to 
resume -my  former  imaginations,  and. expected  adl 
)things  should  appear  in  the  same  view  as  I  left 
(them  .when  I  was  a  boy  ;  but  to  my  utter  disap- 
pointment, I  found  them  wonderfully  shrunk,  and 
lessened  almost  out  of  my  .knowledge.  I  looked 
vjith  contempt  on itjhe  tribes  painted x)n  the  church 
Willis,  which  I  on<:e  so  much  admired,  and  on  the 
.carved,  chimney  piece,  in  the  esquire  s  halL  I  found 
my  old  master  i%o  be  a  poor  ignorant  pedant ;  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  scene  to  be  extremely  changed 
for  the  worse.  This  I  could  not  help  mentioning; 
because  though  it  be  of  no  consequence  in  itself, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  most  prejudices  are  contract- 
ed and  retained  by  this  narrow  way  of  thinking 
which  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are  hard 
ly  shook  off;  and  which  we  only  think  true,  be- 
cause we  were  made  to  believe  so  before  we  were 
capable  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

VOL.   IX,  Ifc 
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But  there  was  one  prepossession,  ^hich  I  confesi^  to 
have  parted  with,  much  to  my  regret :  I  mean  the 
opinion  of  that  native  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  I  had  always  imagined  to  be  in- 
herent in  country  people.  I  soon  observed  it  was 
with  them  and  us,  as  they  say  of  animals ;  that 
every  species  at  land  has  one  to  resemble  it  at  sea ; 
for  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  seeds  and  principles 
of  every  vice  and  folly  that  otie  meets  with  in  the 
more  known  world,  though  shooting  up  in  diflFe- 
rent  forms.  I  took  a  fancy,  out  of  the  several  in- 
hahitants  round,  to  furnish  the  camp,  the  bar,  and 
the  Exchange,  and  some  certain  chocolate  and 
coffee-houses,  with  exact  parallels  to  what,  in  many 
instances,  they  already  produce.  There  was  a 
drunken  quarrelsome  sinith,  whom  I  have  a  hun- 
dred times  fancied  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons. A  weaver,  within  two  doors  of  my  kins- 
man, was  perpetually  setting  neighbours  together 
by  the  ears.  I  lamented  to  see  how  his  talents 
were  misplaced,  and  imagined  what  ia  figure  he 
might  make  in  Westminster-hall.  Goodman  Crop, 
of  Compton  farm,  wants  nothing  but  a  plum  and 
a  gold  chain,  to  qualify  him  for  the  government 
of  the  city.  My  kinsman's  stable-boy  was  a  gi- 
bing companion,  that  would  always  have  his  jest. 
He  would  often  put  cowitch  in  the  maid's  bed, 
pull  stools  from  under  folks,  and  lay  a  coal  upon 
their  shoes  when  they  were  asleep.  He  was  at 
last  turned  off  for  some  notable  piece  of  roguery ; 
and,  when  I  came  away,  was  loitering  among  the 
alehouses.  Bless  me,  thought  I,  what  a  prodigi- 
ous wit  would  this  have  been  with  us !  I  could 
have  matched  all  the  sharpers  between  St  James's 
and  Covent  Garden,  with  a  notable  fellow  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (since  hanged  for  picking 
pockets  at  fairs),  could  he  have  had  the  advantage^ 
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of  their  education.  So  nearly  are  the  corruptions 
of  the  country  allied  to  those  of  the  town,  with  no 
farther  difference  than  what  is  made  by  another 
turn  of  thought  and  method  of  living ! 


"1 

The  tatler,  no*  v*         ' 


«— — Zoc^o/yuf ,  frahitjue 
MoUepecus.  Virg* 


iSATUllDAY,  JTAlSrUARt  27,  1710-11. 

Among  other  services  I  have  met  with  from 
some  critics,  the  cruellest  for  an  old  man  is,  that 
they  will  not  let  me  be  at  quiet  in  my  bed,  but 
pursue  me  to  my  very  dreams.  I  must  not  dream 
but  when  they  please,  nor  upon  long  continued 
subjects,  however,  visionary  in  their  own  natures, 
because  there  is  a  manifest  moral  quite  through 
them,  which  to  produce  as  a  dream  is  improbable 
and  unnatural.  The  pain  I  might  have  had  from 
this  objection,  is  prevented,  by  considering  they 
have  missed  another,  against  which  I  should  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.  They  might  have 
asked  me  whether  the  dreams  I  publish  can  pro- 

Eerly  be  called  lucubrations,  which  is  the  name  I 
ave  given  to  all  my  papers,  whether  in  volumes 
or  half  sheets  :  so  manifest  a  contradiction  in  ter* 
mnis^  that  I  wonder  no  sophister  ever  thought  of 
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ft.  But  <ihfe  Other  is  a  cavfl.  I  remember,  wbcm 
I  was  a  "boy  att  school,  1 4iave  'ofien  dreaHied  out 
the  whole  |>assages  naff  a  day ;  that  I  Tode  a  jour- 
ney, baited,  supped,  'Went  to  bed,  ajnd  rose  next 
morning :  and  I  have  known  young  ladies,  who 
could  dream  a  whole  texture  of  adventures  in  one 
night,  large  enough  to  make  a  novel.  In  youth 
the  imagination  IS  ^teeng,  not  mixed  with  cares, 
nor  tinged  with  those  passions  that  most  disturb 
and  confound  it :  such  as  avarice,  ambition,  and 
many  others.  Now,  as  old  men  are  said  to  grow 
children  again,  so,  in  this  article  of  dreaming,  t 
am  returned  to  my  childhood.  My  imagination 
is  at  full  ease,  without  care,  avarice,  or  ambition 
to  clog  it ;  by  which,  among  many  others,  I  have 
this;  advantage,  of  doubling  the  small  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  living  four  and  twenty  hours  in  the 
day.  However,  the  dream  I  am  now  going  to  re- 
late, is  as  wild  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  adapt- 
ed to  please  these  refiners  upon  sleep,  without  any 
motal  that  1  can  discover. 

^Mt  happened,  that  my  maid  left  en  the  table 
in  my  bedchamber  one  of  her  storybooks  (as  s^he 
calls  th^ni)  Which  I  took  up,  and  found  full  of 
strange  impertinence,  fitted  to  her  taste  and  con- 
dition; of  poor  stervants  who  came  to  be  ladie^ 
and  servingmen  of  low  degree  who  married  king's 
daughters.  Among  other  things,  I  met  this  sage 
-dbservation,  That  a  Hon  would  never  hurt  a  true 
virgin.  With  this  medley  of  nonsense  in  my  fan- 
cy, I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  a  friend  walked 
ine  in  the  morning,  and  proposed  ^or  pastime  to 
spend  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the  parish  lions,  which 
he  had  not  done  sinqe  he  came  'to  town ;  and  be- 
cause they  showed  but  once  a  week,  he  would  not 
Xfliss  the  opportunity.    I  isaid  I  would  humouir 
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%Bm\  akliough,  ta  $p€:aJc  the  tm<th,  I  waa^^BOl  iond 
of  those  cFuel  spectacles;  asd,  if  it  were  not  M 
ancieut  a  custoio,  fouaded  (as  I  bad  heardi^  D^pon 
the  wise&t  maxuBs,,  i  sh(Quld  be  ap^t  tQ.ceu$WQ  th€^ 
luhumanity  of  those  who  introduced  it" 

All  this  will  be  a  riddk  to  the  waking  ireadcii^ 
imtil  I  discover  the  scene  my  imagination  had 
formed  upon  this  maximt  That  a  lion,  would  nevei: 
hurt  a  true  virgin.  ^^  Idr^amed^  that  by  a  law  of 
immemorial  time^  a  he  lion  was  kept  in  qvery  pa^ 
fisla  at  the  common  charget  and  in  a  phu;e  jurovi*' 
ded  adjoining  to^  the  churchyard ;  that  befbi:e  any 
one  of  the  fair  se:^:  was  married,  if  she  affirui^ 
berself  to  be  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her  wadding 
day,  and  in  her  wedding  clothes^^  perform  the  cere* 
piony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay  an 
hour  with  the  lion,  let  loose  and  kept  fasting  four 
and  twenty  hours  on  purpose.  At  a  proper  height 
above  the  den  were  convenient  galleries^  for  thf 
relations  and  friends  of  the  young  couple^  and  open 
to  all  spectators.  No  maiden  was  farced  to  cmer 
herself  to  the  lion ;  but,  if  she  refused,  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  marry  her,  and  every  one  might  have 
liberty  of  calling  her  a  whore.  And  methonght 
it  was  as  usual  a  diversioai^  to  see  the  parish  lions^ 
as  with  us  to  go  to  a  play  or  an  opera.  And  it 
was  reckoned  convenient  to  be  neax  the  church, 
either  for  marrying  the  virgin,  if  she  escaped  the  . 
trial,  or  for  burying  her  bones,  when  the  lion  had  9^ 
devoured  the  rest,  as  he  constantly  did." 

To  go  on  therefore  with  the  dream :  "  We  called 
first  (as  I  remember)  to  see  St  Dunstan's  lion :  bi|t 
we  were  told  they  did  not  show  to-day.  From 
thence  we  went  to  that  of  Covent  Garden,,  which, 
to  my  great  surprise,  we  found  as  lean  a3  ^  skele* 
ton,  when  I  expected  quite  the  contrary  i  Wc  the 
keeper  said  it  was  00  wonder  at  all|  Mcaus«  i}^ 
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poor  beast  had  not  got  an  ounce  of  woman's  flesh 
since  he  came  into  the  parish.  This  amazed  me 
more  than  the  other,  and  I  was  forming  to  myself 
a  mighty  veneration  for  the  ladies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  town,  when  the  keeper  went  on,  and  said 
he  wondered  the  parish  would  be  at  the  charge  of 
maintaining  a  lion  for  nothing.  Friend  (said  I),  • 
do  you  call  it  nothing  to  justify  the  virtue  of  so 
many  ladies  ;  or  has  your  lion  lost  his  distinguish- 
ing faculty  ?  can  there  be  any  thing  more  for  the 
honour  of  your  parish,  than  that  all  the  ladies 
married  in  your  cnurch  were  pure  virgins  ?  That 
is  true  (said  he),  and  the  doctor  knows  it  to  his 
sorrow ;  for  there  has  not  been  a  couple  married 
in  our  church  since  his  worship  came  among  us. 
The  virgins  hereabouts  are  too  wise  to  venture  the 
claws  of  the  lion  j  and,  because  nobody  will  marry 
them,  have  all  entered  into  a  vow  of  virginity ;  so 
that  in  proportion  we  have  much  the  largest  nun- 
nery in  the  whole  town.  This  manner  of  ladies 
entering  into  a  vow  of  virginity,  because  they 
were  not  virgins,  I  easily  conceived;  and  my  dream 
told  me,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  nun- 
neries plentiftiUy  stocked  from  the  same  reason. 

"  We  went  to  see  another  lion,  where  we  found 
much  company  met  in  the  gallery.  The  keeper 
told  us  we  should  see  sport  enough,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  in  a  little  time  we  saw  a  young  beautiful 
lady  put  into  the  den,  who  walked  up  toward  the 
lion  with  all  imaginable  security  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  looked  smiling  upon  her  lover  and 
friends  in  the  gallery;  which  I  thought  nothing 
extraordinary,  because  it  was  never  known  that 
any  lion  haclbeen  mistaken.  But,  however,  wc 
were  all  disappointed,  for  the  lion  lifted  up  hi$ 
right  paw,  which  was  tfie  fatal  sign,  and  advan- 
cing forward^  seized  her  by  the  ^rm,  and  began  t^ 
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tear  it.    The  poor  lady  gave  a  terrible  shriek, 
and  cried  out,  *  The  lion  is  just,  I  am  no  virgin ! 
Oh !  Sappho !  Sappho  V    She  could  say  no  more, 
for  the  lion  gave  her  the  coup  de  grace  by  a  squeeze 
in  the  throat,  and  she  expired  at  his  feet.    The 
keeper  dragged  away  her  body,  to  feed  the  animal 
after  the  company  should  be  gone :  for  the  parish 
lion  never  used  to  eat  in  public.    After  a:  little 
pause,  another  lady  came  on  toward  the  lion  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former.    We  observed 
the  beast  smell  her  with  diligence.    He  scratched 
both  her  hands  with  lifting  them  to  his  nose,  and 
laying  one  of  his  claws  on  her  bosom  drew  Wood  i 
however,  he  let  her  go,  and  at  the  same  time 
turned  from  her  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  at  which 
she  was  not  a  little  mortified,  and  retired  with 
some  confusion  to  her  friends  in  the  gallery.  Me- 
-tbought  the  whole  company  immediately  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this ;  that  the  easiness  of 
the  lady  had  suffered  her  to  admit  certain  impru- 
dent and  dangerous  familiarities,  bordering  too 
much  upon  what  is  criminal;  neither  was  it  sure 
whether  the  lover  then  present  had  not  some 
sharers  with  him  in  those  freedoms,  of  which  ^ 
lady  can  never  be  too  sparing. 

"  This  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary  day ; 
for  a  third  lady  came  into  the  den  laughing  loud, 
]>laying  with  her  fan,  tossing  her  head,  and  smi- 
ling round  on  the  young  fellows  in  the  gallery. 
However,  the  lion  leaped  on  her  with  great  fury, 
and  we  gave  her  for  gone ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  let 
go  his  hold,  and  turned  from  her  as  if  he  was 
nauseated;  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tail; 
after  which  she  returned  to  the  gallery ;  not  the 
least  out  of  countenance :  and  this,  it  seems^  was; 
the  usual  treatment  of  coquets. 
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"  I  thiWight  We  h^  8ee»  enough ;  but  my  fnemk 
would  needs  haK^e  xns  go  and  visit  on«  of  two  Hon* 
in  the  city  W^  called  at  two  or  tfrrefe  dews  whei^ 
tbdy  happened  iiot  to  show;  but  wc  gelneratty 
found  half  a  sedre  yoting  girls,  between* eight  aiidf 
ileten  yeats  old,  playing  with  each  Hon,  sktmg 
on  bis  back,  ^tid  putting  their  hand's  into  his 
ftioutb;  some  of  tllvem  would  noW  and  then  g^ti 
ftcrat<;h,  bift  wc  always  discovered,  npon  examia* 
ing,  that  they  had  bceri  hoidening  with  the 
youtig  appretiti06S.  Oiie  of  them  was  calling  t6 
A  pretty  girl,  ajbottt  twelve  years  old,  who  si<6od 
by  us  in  the  galtety,  to  come  doWii  to  the  lion j, 
^d,  tipon  her  rSfu^al^  said,  *  Ah !  miss  Betty^  wt 
dould  never  get  yon  to  eoitie  hear  the  lioti,  8i^et 
ton  played  at  hoop  aild  hide  With  my  brother  ia 
the  garret.' 

*'  Wc  followed  a  c(mjAe^  with  the  wdddin/f^ 
folks,  going  to  the  church  of  St  Mary-Ax^.  The 
lady,  though  well  strickcfn  in  ^earsy  extremely 
ctoaked  and  deformedy  WJts  dressed  oUfobeyoild 
the  gaiety  of  fifteen ;  having  jumbled  together, 
sis  I  imagined,  all  the  tawdry  reiliains  of  stunts, 
godmothers,  a6d  grandmothers,  for  some  genera- 
tions past.  One  of  the  neighbours  whispered 
fi>e,  th^t  she  Was  an  old  maid^  and  had  the  clear- 
est rfeputatioh  of  any  in  the  parish.  Thete  is  no- 
thing strange^  ifi  that,  thought  I ;  but  was  mtich 
surprised  when  I  observed  aftei*ward,  that  she 
went  toward  the  lion  with  distrust  and  concern. 
The  beast  was  lying  down ;  but,  upon  sight  of 
h^r,  snuffed  up  his  nOse  two  or  three  times,^  and 
th^n,  giving  the  sign  of  death,  proceeded  in* 
stantly  to  execution.  In  the  midst  of  her  ago* 
tiies,  she  was  heard  to  name  the  words  Italy  and 
artifices  with  the  utmost  hot rdry  and  sevefal  x^^ 
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that  i  was,  <o  put  so  imtch  confkleiice  in:  thei 
tois^lntoessr  0f  diy"  skin  K 

*♦  The  keepet  iTOmeiAiatehr  set  att  in  otdeip  agam 
for  asoodier  cilstDiiieir,  viirhickf  haprpened  to^be'  a  ^ 
imms*  prude^  wbchti  bet  parenrts^.  after  long  trhri£3l> 
enings  and  much  persuasion,  hid,  with  the  ex- 
tremest  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  young 
handsome  goldsmith,  who  might  have  pretended 
to  five  times  her  fortune.  The  fathers  and  mo- 
thers in  the  neighbourhood  used  to  quote  her  for 
an  example  to  their  datrghters ;  her  elbows  were 
rivetted  to  her  sides,  and  her  whole  person  so 
ordered,  as  to  inform  every  body  that  she  was 
afraid  they  should  touch  her.  She  only  dreaded 
to  approac5h^tb$  lion,  t^tfcause  it  was  a  he  one,  and 
abhorred  to  think  a  male  animal  should  presume 
to  breathe  on  her.  The  sight  of  a  man  at  twenty 
yards  distance,  nlade  her  draw  back  her  head. 
She  always  sat  upon  the  farther  corner  of  the 
chair,  although  tnere  were  six  chairs  between 
her  and  hef  lover,  and  with  the  door  wide  open, 
and  her  little  sister  in  the  room.  She  was  never 
saluted  but  at  the  tip  of  the  ear ;  and  her  father 
had  mttch  ado  to  malce  her  dine  without  her 
gloves,  when  there  was  a  man  at  table.  She  en« 
tered  the  den  with  some  fear^  which  we  took  to 
proceed  from  the  height  of  her  modesty,  oifended 
^t  the  sight  of  sO/many  men  in  the  gallery.  The 
iioo,  beholding  her  at  a  distance,  immediately 
gaye  the  deadly  sign^  at  which  the  poor  creature 
(methinks  I  see  her  still!)  miscarried  in  a  fright 
before  us  all,  The  lion  seemed  to  be  as  jnuch 
surprised  as  we,  and  gave  her  time  to  make  her 
confession ;  *  That  she  was  ftve  months  gone  by 
the  foreman  of  her  fathers  shop;  and  that  this 
}v^H  her  third  big  belly :'  and  wbeii  her  frienda 
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asked,  why  she  would  venture  the  trial  ?  she  said. 
Her  nurse  told  her,  that  a  lion  would  never  hurt 
a  woman  with  child."  Upon  this  I  immediately 
awaked)  and  could  not  help  wishing,  that  the 
deputy  censors  of  my  late  institution,  were  en- 
dued with  the  same  instinct  as  these  parish  lions.. 


THE  TATLER,  No.  XX/ 


Ingemtas  didicme  fidelUer  ones 
EmoUU  fnor€8.  OviD. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1710-11. 


From  my  awn  apartment  in  Channd-rcno,  March  5* 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French 
ca\\  kspetites  moralesy  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with 
us  distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or 
breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion 
of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make 
mankind  easy  in  their  commerce  with  each  other. 
Low  and  little  understandings,  without  some  rules 


*  Several  of  the  maxims  so  humouroosly  exemplified  in  tki^ 
Tatler,  oc<;ur  in  SwiftTs  Treatise  of  Good  Preeding^ 
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t)f  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering  in- 
to a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  be- 
haviour; and  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  fall 
into  the  same  boisterous  familiarities,  that  one  ob- 
serves among  them  when  a  debauch  has  quite  ta- 
ken away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  in^" 
stances  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of  com^ 
mon  discretion,  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
us  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters 
upon  us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in 
crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and  inclina* 
tions.  This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country, 
as  I  found  to  my  vexation  when  I  was  last  there, 
in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbour  about  two  mile* 
from  my  cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  par- 
lour, they  put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood 
close  by  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force 
until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came  la 
great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain 
opposed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  din- 
ner. In  the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her 
hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer  glass 
half  full  of  agua  mirabilis  and  syrup  of  gillyflowers. 
I  took  as  much  as  I  had  la  mind  for,  but  madam 
vowed  1  should  drink  it  off;  for  she  was  sure  it 
would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely 
took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in, 
I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  distance  from  the  fire ; 
but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  against  it.  Al- 
though my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resol-^ 
ved  to  force  down  as  much  as  I  could,  and  desired 
the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr  Bickerstaifi, 
.  ^ea^s  the  Jady)  yo\i  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me  j" 
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afid  80  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  perse* 
cuted  at  this  rate  during  the  whole  meal ;  as  oftea 
as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the 
wink^  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  hriiomer  of 
October.  Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my 
cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me,  to  get  ready  the 
horses ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not  stir  that 
night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  up^ 
on  going,  they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  lock- 
ed, and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots*. 
The  next  question  was.  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  night  : 
but  was  at  last,  in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to 
name  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head«  Af- 
ter three  hours  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  few  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  ^*  That  this  was 
the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that 
they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any  market ; 
that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved ;  and 
that  they  knew  they  kept  me  to  ray  loss ;'  the 
lady  went,  and  left  me  to  her  husband ;  for  they 
took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone.  As 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran 
backward  and  forward  every  moment,  and  con- 
stantly as  they  came  in,  or  went  out,  made  acout- 
tesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  manners^  I 
was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  your  humble 
servant,  pretty  miss.  Exactlv  at  eight  the  mo- 
ther came  up,  and  discovered,  by  the  redness  of 
her  face,  that  supper  was  not  far  off.  It  was  twice 
as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  proportion.  I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go 
to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber, 
by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  some- 
thing before  I  went  to  bed;  and,  upon  my  refiir 
<8ing,  left  at  last  a  bottle  of  stingo  aa  they  called  i1^ 
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for  feKT  I  should  wake  and  be  thirstjr  in  ihe  night. 
I  iwas  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  imy- 
scif  in  the  4ark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my 
kiikfsman's  servant  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I  de- 
sired to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved  to  break 
du'ough  all  measures  to  get  away ;  and,  after  sit- 
ting <lovni  to  a  monstr^yits  breakfast  of  cold  teef, 
mul^ton,  neats  tongues,  venison  pasty,  and  stale 
beer,  took  leave  of  the  family,  fiut  the  gent  le- 
«ian  would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and 
cany  me  a  short  cut  through  his  owm  ground^ 
which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a  mile's  riding. 
This  la«tpiece  of  civility  had  like  to  havre  ^cost  nae 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by 
leaping  over  ibis  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  altght 
in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his 
t)ridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour 
to  recover  him  again. 

It  is  •evident,  tha^t  none  of  tte  absurdities  I  met 
with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
'but  .from  a  'wrong  judgment  of  coomplakance,  and 
a  misapplication  in  the  rales  of  iit.  Ircannot  so 
^easily  excuse  the  more  ireffined  jcritics  upon  beha* 
-viour,  who,  harving  professed  no  other  situdy,  are 
yet  infinitely  defective  5n  the  most  material  parts 
of  it.  Ned  !Eae(hion  has  been  feredall  his  life  about 
4court,  and  ^underi^fmds  to  atittle:aU:the  punctilios 
•of  a  drawing-room.  He  visits  most  of  the  fine 
vwomen  ^near  St  James's,  and  ^nponi every  occasion^ 
^says  the  ci vilest  and  softest  things  to  them  of  any 
iireathing.  To  Mr  (Le  Sack*  he  owes  an  easy  slide 
in  his  bow,  and  a  graceful  injianner  of  coming  into 
a  room :  but,  in  some  other  cases,  he  is  very  far 
from  being  a  well-bred  person.     He  laughs  at  men 


A  famous  dancing  master  in  those  days* 
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of  far  superior  understanding  to  his  owtt,  for  ndt 
being  as  well  dressed  as  himself;  despises  all  his 
acquaintance  who  are  not  of  quality,  and  in  public 
places  has,  on  that  account,  often  avoided  taking 
notice  of  some  among  the  be^t  speakers  of  the 
house  of  commons.  He  rails  strenuously  at  both 
universities  before  the  members  of  either ;  and  is 
never  heard  to  swear  an  oath,  or  break  in  upon 
religion  and  morality,  except  in  the  company  of 
divines.  On  the  other  hand^  a  man  of  right  sense 
has*  all  the  essentials  of  good  breeding,  although 
he  may  be  wanting  in  the  forms  of  it.  Horatio 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Oxford :  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  learning,  an  agreeable  wit,  and  as 
much  modesty  as  may  serve  to  adorn,  without 
concealing,  his  other  good  qualities.  In  that  re- 
tired way  of  living,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a 
notion  of  human  nature,  as  he  has  found  it  descri- 
bed in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  men,  not  as  he 
is  likely  to  meet  with  it  in  the  common  course  of 
life.  Hence  it  is  that  he  gives  no  offence,  but 
converses  with  great  deference,  candour,  and  hu- 
manity. His  bow,  I  must  >confess,  is  somewhat 
awkward ;  but  then  he  has  an  extensive,  univer- 
sal, and  unaffected  knowledge,  which  may,  per- 
haps, a  little  excuse  him.  He  would  make  no  ex- 
traordinary figure  at  a  ball ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
ladies,  in  his  behalf,  and  for  their  own  consolation, 
that  he  has  writ  better  verses  on  the  sex  than  any 
man  now  living,  and  is  preparing  such  a  poem  for 
the  press,  as  will  transmit  their  praises,  and  his 
own,  to  many  generations. 
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O  fycida,  vivi  pcrwmuma,  advena  nouti 
(Quod  nuanquam  verki  suimus)  ui  pouetsor  agelli 
Diceret,  Hate  mea  sunt,  vOeres  migrate  colmu 

ViRO. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  15,  1710-11. 


From  fmf  own  aparimeiU  in  Ouamd'fowg  March  14. 

The  dignity  and  distinction  of  men  of  wit  is  sel- 
dom enough  considered,  either  by  themselves  or 
others ;  their  own  behaviour,  and  the  usage  they 
meet  with,  being  generally  very  much  of  a  piece. 
I  have  at  this  time  in  my  hands  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  beaux  esprits  about  this  town,  four  or 
five  of  whom  have  made  the  proper  use  of  their 
genius,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men,  and  by  turning  it  to  their  own  ad-t 
vantage  in  some  establishment  of  their  fortunes, 
however  unequal  to  their  merit ;  others,  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  the  honour  of  having  access 
to  great  tables,  and  of  being  subject  to  the  call  of 
every  man  of  quality,  who  upon  occasion  wants 
one  to  say  witty  things  for  the  diversion  of  the 
company.  This  treatment  never  moves  my  indig- 
nation so  much  as  when  it  is  practised  by  a  person, 

■  / 

*  '^  Little  Harrison  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  dictate  a 
paper  to  him ;  which  I  was  forced  in  charity  to  do/'  Jourml  t* 
Stella,  March  14, 1710-11.  ^ 
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who,  though  he  owes  his  own  rise  purely  to  the 
reputation  of  his  parts,  yet  appears  to  be  as  much 
ashamed  of  it,  as  a  rich  city  knight  to  be  denomi- 
nated from  the  trade  he  was  first  apprenticed  to; 
and  affects  the  air  of  a  man  hoxn  to  jii^  titles,  and 
consequently  above  the  character  orf  a  wit,  or  a 
scholar.  If  those  who  possess  great  endowments 
of  the  mind  would  ae^t  a  j>u^t  yMhie  vupon  them- 
selves, »they  would  think  no  maniis  acquaintance 
whatsoever  a  condescension,  nor  accept  it  from 
the  greatest  upon  unworthy  or  ignominious  terms. 
I  know  a  certs^ip  lord,  that  .has  often  invited  a  set 
of  people,  and  proposed  for  their  diversion  a  buf* 
foon  player,  and  an  eminent  poet,  to  be  of  the 
party ;  and,  which  was  yet  worae,  thought  them 
both  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  dinner,  apd 
the  honour  of  his  company.  This  kind  of  insolence 
is  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  I  myself  was  the 
-other  djiy  sent  to  by  a  man  with  a  title,  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  desiring  the  favour  that  I  wQuld 
dine  with  him  and  half  ^  dozen  of  his  select  friends. 
I  found  afterward,  the  footman  hc^d  told  my  maid 
below  stairs,  that  my  lord,  having  a  niind  to  be 
.merry,  had  resolved  right  or  wrong  to  send  for  ho- 
nest Isaac.  I  was  sufficiently  provoked  with  the 
message  ;  however,  I  gave  the  fellow  no  other 
^answer,  than  that  "  I  believed  he  had  piista- 
!]cen  the  person,  for  I  did  .not  remember  that  bis 
3ord  had  ever  been  introduced  to  me:"  I  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  this  abuse  has  been  owing 
va^ther  to  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  men  of  parts,  than 
to  the  natural  pride  or  ignorance  of  their  patrons. 
Toung  students,  coming  up  to  town  from  the 
places  of  their  education,  are  dazzled  with  the 
grandeur  they  every  where  meet ;  and  making  too 
,1X1  wch  baste  to  distinguish  their  parts,  instead  of 
w  aiting  to  be  desired  and  caiessed,  ace  ;ready  t© 
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pay  their  court  at  any  rate  to  a  great  man,  whose 
name  they  have  seen  in  a  public  paper,  or  the 
frontispiece  of  a  dedication.  It  has  not  always  been 
thus ;  wit  in  polite  ages  has  ever  begot  either  es- 
teem or  fear:  the  hopes  of  being ' celebrated,  or 
the  dread  of  being  stigmatised,  procured  a  univer- 
sal respect  and  awe  for  the  persons  of  such  as  were 
allowed  to  have  the  power  of  distributing  feme  or 
infamy  whei'e  they  pleased,  Aretjne  had  ail  the 
princes  of  Europe  lu5  tributaries:*  and  when  any 
of  them  had  committed  a  folly  that  laid  them  open 
to  his  censure,  they  were  forced  by  some  present 
extraordinary  to  compjound  for  his  silence;  of 
which  there  is  a  famous  instance  on  record.  When 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  miscarried  in  his  African 
expiedition,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakest 
undertaking  of  that  great  emperor,  he  sent  Are- 
tine  a  gold  chain,  who  made  some  difficulty  of  ac* 
Q^pting  it,  saying,  ^*  It  was  too  small  a  present  in. 
all  reason  for  so  great  a  folly/*  For  my  own  parl^ 
in  this  point  I  differ  from  him;  and  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon,  by  any  valuable  consideration^ 
to  conceal  a  fault  or  a  folly,  since  I  first  took  the 
censorship  upon  me. 


*  There  is  a  Utter  of  his  extant  in  which  he  makes  his  boast, 
that  he  ha4  laid  the  sophi  of  Persia  under  contrihutjon.  Spec* 
tatjQF^  No.  23. 
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THE  TATLER,*  No.  XXVIIL 


Marie  carent,  animtp  ;  semperquje  pricrc  relkta 
Sede,  rums  dumibus  vivunt  hahitanique  receptor 
'  Ipse  ego  (nam  memim)  Trqfani  tempore  heUi 
Panthoides  Euphorlms  eram  Ovid.  Met. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  84,  37 10-11. 


.  From  nttf  own  apartment  f  March  82. 

My  Other  coFrespondents  will  excuse  me  if  I 
give  the  precedency  to  a  lady,  whose  letter,  among 
many  more,  is  just  come  to  hand. 

"  DEAR  ISAACy 

**  I  burn  with  impatieiice  to  know  what  and  who- 
you  are.  The  curiosity  of  my  whole  sex  is  fallen 
upon  me,  and  has  kept  me  waking  these  three 
nights.  I  have  dreamed  often  of  you  within  this 
fortnight,  and  every  time  you  appeared  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  As  you  value  my  repose^  tell  me  in 
which  of  them  I  am  to  be. 

Sylvia,. 

Your  admirer."^ 


*  From  some  particulars  in  this  paper,  it  would  seem  to  be  th» 
production  of  Harrison,  with  some  hints  from  Swift. 
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It  is  natural  for  a  man  who  receives  a  favour  of 
this  kind  from  an  unknown  fair,  to  frame  imme- 
diately some  idea  of  her  person,   which,  being 
suited  to  the  opinion  we  have  of  our  own  merit, 
is  commonly  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  the  most 
lavish  imagination  can  furnish  out.  Strongly  pos- 
sessed with  these  notions,  I  have  read  over  Syl- 
Tia's  billet;  and  notwithstanding  the  reserve  I 
have  had  upon  this  matter,  am  resolved  to  go  a 
much  greater  length  than  I  yet  ever  did,  in  mak- 
ing myself  known  to  the  world,  and  in  particular 
to  my  charming  correspondent.     In  order  to  it  I 
must  premise,  that  the  person  produced  as  mine 
in  the  playhouse  last  wmter  did  in  nowise  ap- 
pertain to  me.     It  was  such  a  one,  however,  as 
agreed  well  with  the  impression  my  writings  had 
made,  aild  served  the  purpose  I  intended  it  for; 
which  was  to  continue  the  awe  and  reverence  due 
to  the  character  I  was  vested  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  let  my  enemies  see  how  much  I  was 
the  delight  and  favourite  of  this  town.     This  in- 
nocent imposture,  which  I  have  all  along  taken 
care  to  carry  on,  as  it  then  was  of  some  use,  has 
since  been  of  regular  service  to  me,  and,  by  being 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  papers,  effectually  re- 
covered my  egoity  out  of  the  hands  of  some  gen- 
tlemen who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  me. 
This  is  saying  in  short  what  I  am  not :  what  I  am, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  is  next  to  be  ex- 
plained.    Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remind 
Sylvia,'  that  there  was  formerly  such  a  philoso- 
pher as  Pythagoras,  who,  among  other  doctrines, 
taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  which  if  she 
sincerely  believes,  she  will  not  be  much  startled 
at  th/e  following  relation. 

I  will  not  trouble,  her,  nor  my  other  readers, 
with  the  particulars  of  all  the  lives  I  have  succe^- 
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Bivcly  passed  through  since  my  $Tst  eptranpe  into 
mortal  being,  which  is  t\qw  ip^py  cent^irip?  ^gft, 
Jt  is  enough  that  I  havp  in  every  one  of  thpm  opr 
pose4  myself  with  the  utmost  resolution  to  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  several  ages  I  have  beei;i 
acquainted  with;  that  I  have  often  rallied  Xhp 
world  into  good  manners,  and  kep^  th?  greate^^ 
princes  in  d^we  of  my  satire.  There  is  one  circuip* 
3tance  which  I  shall  not  omit,  though  it  may  seena 
to  reif^ect  on  my  character ;  I  mean,  that  infinity 
jove  of  change  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  dis- 
JQsal  of  my  existence.  Since  the  days  of  the  em* 
perof  Trajan,  I  have  not  been  confined  to  the  sam^ 
perspn  for  twenty  years  together;  but  have  pas- 
ised  from  one  abode  to  another  much  quicker  than 
the  Pythagorean  system  generally  allows.  By 
this  means  I  have  seldom  had  a  body  to  myself 
but  have  lodged  up  and  down  wherever  I  found  ^ 
genius  suitable  to  my  own.  In  this  manner  J 
continued  some  time  with  the  top  wit  of  France; 
at  another  with  tha't  of  Italy,  who  had  a  status 
prected  to  his  memory  in  Rome,  Toward  the  end 
pf  the  seventeenth  century  I  set  out  for  England; 
but  the  gentleman  I  came  over  in  dying  as  soou 
as  he  got  to  shore,  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  again 
for  a  new  habit;ation.  It  was  not  long  before  X 
met  with  one  to  my  mind  ;  for,  having  mixed  my- 
self invisibly  with  the  literati  of  this  kingdom,  I 
found  it  was  unanimously  agreed  among  them. 
That  nobody  was  endowed  with  greater  talents 
than  Hiereus  ;  *  or,  consequently,  would  be  bettey 
pleased  with  my  company.  I  slipped  down  his 
throat  one  night  as  he  was  fast  asleep;  and  the 
next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  awaked,  he  fell  t^ 


'Swift 
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4irrilin^  a  ttektikb  thstfr  Was  received  wifli  great 
Applause^  though  he  had  the  raodfestjr  iiot  to  set 
his  name  to  that  nor  to  any  othfef  of  our  produc- 
tibtts.     Some  time  after  he  published  a  papfer  of 

iiri;dictioils,  x<rhich  Were  translated  into  several 
atiguages,   and  alai^med   some  6f  the  greatest 
princes  in  Europe.     Td  these  he  prefixed  thi 
iHnik  of  Isaab  Bickef  staff,  esq.  whidh  I  have  been 
cktrfertiely  fond  of  ever  since,  and  have  taken  care , 
that  most  of  thfe  writings  I  have  been  concerned 
in  should  be  distinguished  by  it ;  though  I  mus^ 
observe,  that  there  have  been  many  counterfeits 
imposed  upon  the  public  by  this  means.  This  ei- 
fraordinary  man  being  called  out  of  the  kirlgdoni 
by  affaifs  df  his  own,  I  resolved,  however,  to  con- 
tifaue  somieWhat  longer  in  a  country  where  my 
#oi-k8  had  been  so  well  received,  and  according- 
ly bfeSto^^tjd  tnyself  with  Hilario.  *     His  natural 
wit,  his  lively  turn  of  humour,  and  great  pene-* 
tration  into  human  nature,  easily  determined  mc 
to  this  choice,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  af- 
ter ][)rbduc^d  in  thi^  papfer,  called  the  Tatler.     t 
IfLUQw  not  how  it  happened,  but  in  less  than  two 
years  time  Hilario  grew  weary  of  my  company, 
and  gave  me  warning  to  be  gone.    In  the  height 
of  my  resentment,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  young 
fellow,  pf  nq  extraordinary  qualifications,  f  whom 
for  that  very  reason  I  had  the  more  pride  in  tak- 
ing under  my  direction,  and  enabling  nim  by  some 
means  or  other  to  carry  on  the  work  I  was  before 
engaged  in.     Lest  he  should  grow  too  vain  upon 
this  encouragement,  I  tp  this  day  keep  him  under 
due  mortification.  I  seldom  reside  with  him  when 
any  of  his  friends  are  at  leisure  to  receive  me,  by 


*  Mr  Steele.  f  Mr  Harrison. 
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whose  hands,  however,  he  is  duly  supplied.  As  I 
have  passed  through  many  scenes  of  life,  and  a 
long  series  of  years,  I  choose  to  be  considered  in 
the  character  of  an  old  fellow,  and  take  care  that 
those  under  my  influence  should  speak  conson- 
antly to  it.  This  account,  I  presume,  will  give 
no  small  consolation  to  Sylvia,  who  may  rest  as- 
•sured.  That  Isaac  BickerstafF  is  to  be  seen  in 
more  forms  than  she  dreamt  of;  out  of  which  va- 
riety she  may  choose  what  is  most  agreeable  to 
her  fapcy.  On  Tuesdays,  he  is  sometimes  a  black 
proper  young  gentleman,  with  a  mole  on  his  left 
cheek.  *  On  Thursdays,  a  decent  well  looking 
man,  of  a  middle  stature,  long  flaxen  hair,  and  a 
florid  complexion,  f  On  Saturdays,  he  is  some- 
what of  the  shortest,  and  may  be  known  from 
others  of  that  size  by  talking  in  a  low  voice,  and 
passing  through  the  streets  without  much  preci* 
pitation.  % 


^  Swift         t  Perhaps  Mr  Henley*  |  Harrison  bifflself. 
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THE  SPECTATOR,  *  No.  L. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,    1711. 

Nunquam  aliud  natura^  aUud  sapientia  dmL 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  321. 

Good  sense  and  nature  always  speak  Uie  same. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this  coun- 
try about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed 
with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day 
together,  being  wonderfully,  struck  with  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommou.  I  have, 
since  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  enquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 

-  relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  al- 
so concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in 
this  country ;  for,  next  to  forming  a  right  notion 
of  such  strangers,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning 

•   what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  inqui- 
sitive about  thes^  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some 
timfs  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 


*  *'  The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison's  help  ;  it 
is  often  very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  I 
gave  him  long  ago  for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  Indian  supposed  to 
write  his  Travels  into  England^  I  repent  he  ever  bad  it.  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  has 
spent  it  all  in  one  paper  ;  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine 
too ;  bat  I  never  see  kim  or  Addison/'  Journal  to  Stella,  April 
2S,  1711. 
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sured  him  were  written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by 
some  mistake.  These  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundp.nce  or  very  odd  observations, 
which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
shall  present  my  reader  with  a  short  specimen  of 
them  in  this  paper,  and  may  perhaps  communi- 
cate more  to  him  hereafter.  In  tne  article  of 
Lotidon  SiTt  the  following  words,  which,  without 
doubt,  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul : 

"  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there 
stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  na^tion  of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  bro- 
ther E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  ii  of 
opinion  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  iTie  kings  of 
Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations  believe  that  it 
was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
same  day  with  the  siin  and  moon.  But  for  my 
own  part,  by  the  best  informatibn  that  1  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 

fious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now 
ears  by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which 
they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.  It 
was  probably  at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives 
of  the  country  Tafter  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of 
regular  figure)  oored  and  hollowed  with  incredi- 
ble pains  and  industry^  till  they  had  wrought  it 
into  all  those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into 
which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this 
rock  was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a 
prodigious  number  of  hands  niust  have  beeh^m^ 
ployed  in  chipping  the  outside  df  it,  which  is  h6«r 
as  smooth  as  tne  surface  of  a  pebble ;  and  is  in  s6- 
veral  places  hewn  out  into  pillars^  that  stand  like 
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^e  trunks  of  sd  many  trees  bound  about  the  top 
MTith  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when 
this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must  have  been 
many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  somci  religion 
airiong  this  people ;  for  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
a  temple,  tind  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  design* 
cd  for  men  ta  pay  their  devotion  in.  And  in- 
deed there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us 
think  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  for- 
merly among  them  some  sort  of  worship  ;  for  they 
set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred :  but,  upon 
my  going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that 
day,  I  could  not  observe  any  circumstance  of  de- 
votion in  their  behaviour.  There  was  indeed  a 
man  in  black,  who  was  mounted^  above  the  rest^ 
and  seemed  to  utter  something  with  a  ^reat  deal 
of  vehemence ;  but,  as  for  those  underneath  him, 
instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of 
the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and 
coutts^ing  to  one  another,  and  ar^onsiderable 
number  of  thtim  fast  asleep. 

"  Thfe  cjueen  of  the  coiintry  appointed  twd 
meil  to  attend  ns,  that  had  enough  of  our  Ian- 
gaiage  to  make  themselves  understood  in  some 
few  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these 
two  were  great  eneniies  to  one  another,  and  did 
not  always  agree  in  the  same  story.  We  could 
inake  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that 
tins  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  mon- 
i^trous  kind  of  animals,  in  the  shape  of  men, 
called  whigs ;  and  he  often  told  usj  that  he  hop- 
ed we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our 
way,  for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to 
knock  ns  down  for  being  kings. 

^*  Out  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
af  a  kind  of  .animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as 
^reat  a  monster  as  the  whig,  and  would  treat  ns 
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ill  for  being  foreigners-  These  two  creatures,  it 
seems,  are  born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 
as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  But,  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their 
country.  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to 
pick  out  from  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters; 
which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being 
able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of 
what  they  said,  and  afterward  making  up  the 
meaning  of  it  among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the 
country  are.  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handi- 
craft works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we  often 
saw  young  lusty  rawbpned  fellows  carried  up  and 
down  the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  cou- 
ple of  porters,  who  are  hired  for  that  service. 
Their  dress  i&  likewise  very  barbarous ;  for  they 
almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  of  several  distem- 
pers among  them,  which  our  country  is  entirely 
free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers  with 
which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a 
monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads, 
and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle 
of  their  backs  :  with  which  they  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it 
was  of  their  own  growth. 

"  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diver- 
sions, where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great 
men  of  their  country  running  down  a  stag,  or 
pitching  a  bar,  that  we*might  have  discovered 
who  were  the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities 
among  them ;  but  instead  of  that,  they,  conveyed 
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US  into  a  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of 
candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three 
hours,  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed 
by  others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  iL 

"  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the 
hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as 
the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair 
that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they 
say  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot 
and  cover  it  from  being  seen.  The  women  look 
like  angels;  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are 
apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise 
in  very  odd  figures.  I  have  observed  that  those 
little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but  when  they 
disappear  in  one  part  of  tne  face,  they  arc  very 
apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have 
seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the.  afternoon, 
which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdi- 
ty of  breeches  and  petticoats ;  with  many  other 
curious  observations,  which  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these 
wild  remarks  there  now  and  then  appears  some* 
thing  very  reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear 
observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of 
the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we  meet 
with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian  journal,  when 
we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses,  and  manners  of 
other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if 
they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own. 
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In  the  Spfectatof,  No*  S^^,  August^,  1^14,  the 
followiiig  article  was  proposed  by  Dr  Swift. 

"  The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the 
schoolmen  :  Supposing  the  body  of  the  earth  were 
a  great  ball  or  mafes.  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that 
a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand  should,  be 
annihilated  every  thousand  years.  Supposing  then 
that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the 
while  this  prodigious  liiass  of  sand  was  consuniing 
by  this  slow  method,  liiitii  there  Was  hot  a  gi-aiii 
of  it  left,  on  cbnditioh  yoii  were  to  be  miserable 
for  ever  after ;  or  supposing  that  you  might  be 
happy  for  ever  after,  oii  condition  you  would  bfc 
ihiserablc  until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus 
annihilated  ^t  the  rate  of  oiie  sand  ih  a  thousand 
years :  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  ihake 
your  choice  ?*' 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  NATIONAL  REWARDS; 

r 

1^  99XKO  4  f B0F08AI.  FOK  BBSTOIflKG  TBEH  OK  A  PLAIT 

^  MOM  PVBABLS  ABB  BBSPB^TABLB.* 

1(  Cbicft  adsintp  merHctfue  ^afecteni  prcmia  ptihm*    Vibo» 

7her£  18  no  maxim  in  politico  more  indisputable, 
than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours  to 
reserve  for  those  who  do  national  servicips.  This 
raises  emulation,  cherishes  public  merit,  and  in- 
spires every  one  with  an  apibition  which  promoter 
the  good  of  his  country.  The  less  expensive 
these  honours  are  to  the  public,  the  qipre  still  do 
they  turn  to  its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honora* 
xy  rewards,  that,  without  conferring  wealth  and 
riches,  gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  the  perscm 


^  This  p^per  is  usually  attributed  to  Swift,  but  has  been  retain-* 
cd  by  the  editor  of  the  4to  edition  of  Addison's  Works.  Addi- 
•ons  Dissertatioif  on  Medals,  seems  to  justify  this  lesumption,  as 
well  as  the  allusion  in  the  paper  to  a  recent  communication  with 
tjh«  lord  tj««surer  Godolpbi|i» 
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who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland,  to  be 
worn  on  festivals  and  public  ceremonies,  was  the 
glorious  recompense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  ci- 
tizen in  battle.  A  soldier  would  not  only  venture 
his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think  the  jliost  ha- 
zardous enterprize  sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble 
a  donation. 

But,  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  nei- 
ther dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I 
remember  none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  which 
are  bestowed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  "  These 
are  never  given  to  any  subject,"  says  monsieur  le 
Comte,  "  till  the  subject  is  dead.  If  he  has  plea- 
sed his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is  called  in  all  pub- 
lic nfiemorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor  cbn- 
fers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take 
their  ranks  accordingly.'*  This  keeps  the  ambiti- 
ous subject  in  a  perpetual  dependence,  making  him 
always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  every  thing 
conformable  ta  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  . 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which 
are  more  esteemed  by  the  persons  who  receive 
them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  gi* 
ving  of  medals.  But  there  is  something  in  the 
modern  manner  of  celebrating  a  great  action  in 
medals,  which  makes  such  a  reward  much  less  va- 
luable than  it  was  among  the  Romans.  There 
is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped  upon  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  made  a  present  to  the  person  who 
is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this  means  the  whole  fame 
is  in  his  own  custody.  The  applause  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  confined. 
He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which  the  world 
perhaps  knows  nothing  of.  He  may  be  a  great 
man  in  his  own  family ;  his  wife  a^d  children  may 
see  the  monument  of  an  exploit,  which  the  public 
in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to.    The  Romans  took 
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a  quite  different  method  in  this  particular.  Their 
medals  were  their  current  money.  When  an  ac- 
tion deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was 
stamped  perhaps  upon  a  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  money,  like  our  shillings  or  halfpence,  which 
were  issued  out  of  the  mint,  and  became  current . 
This  method  published  every  noble  action  to  ad-' 
vantage,  andinashort  space  of  time  spread  through 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  were  so 
careful  to  preserve  tne  memory  of  great  events 
upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  particular  piece 
of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  recoined 
by  a  succeeding  emperor,  many  years  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honour  it  was  first 
struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind 
during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have 
been  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  busy  a 
time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature*  As  this  project 
has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  thc-g^ntleman 
abovementioned  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius  as 
well  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  de- 
sign on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal  which  was 
then  made,  and  that  we  shall  have  several  farthings 
and  halfpence  charged  on  the  reverse  with  many 
of  the  glorious  particulars  of  her  majesty's  reign. 
This  is  one  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  may  very 
well  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be 
of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  pa- 
per abovementioned,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
late  lord  treasurer,  *  I  shall  here  give  the  public 
a  sight  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  question  but  that  the  cu- 
rious part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased  t& 


£arl  of  Godolphin.. 
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see  sa  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  np^ 
on  this  ^ubjec^t,  laid  together  in  ^  clear  and  con- 
cise a  manner : 

^^  The  English  have  not  b^en  so  careful  as  othor 
polite  nations  to  preserve  the  meoiQry  of  their 
great  actions  and  events  on  medals.  Their  subjects 
are  few,  their  mottoes  and  devices  mean,  and  the 
coins  themselves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread 
among  the  people,  or  descend  to  posterity. 

"  The  French  have  outdone  u3  ip  these  particu- 
lars, and  by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
invention  of  proper  inscriptipus  ^nd  designs,  have 
the  whole  history  of  their  pr^ent  Ving  in  a  regu- 
lar series  of  medals. 

'*  They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in 
coining  sp  small  a  number  of  eaph  kind,  and  those 
of  such  costly  metals  that  each  sp^ci^smay  belosjt 
in  a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  no  whi^re  to  be  met 
with  but  in  the  cabinet* «f  the  curious. 

"  The  ancient  Romans  tooH  the  only  effectual 
method  to  disperse  apd  preserve  their  medals,  by 
making  them  their  current  money. 

"  Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin. 
rJot  only  an  expedition,  viqtory,  or  triumph,  but 
the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotiop,  the  remission 
of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  seaport,  or  high- 
way, were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this  man* 
ner. 

"  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their 
copper  money,  which  have  mo^lt  of  the  designs 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only,  fiy  this 
means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  empire,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  pe- 
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rishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might  have  melt- 
ed  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

'^  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invent- 
ed by  men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate. 

'^  It  is  therefore  proposed : 

''  1.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence 
be  recoined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

"  2.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  al- 
luding to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  ma- 
jesty's reign. 

^*  3.  That  there  be  a  society  established,  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects^  inacriptionsy  uud 
if^vices. 

"^^^  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be 
stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  society ; 
nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  authority 
of  privy  council. 

*^  By  this  means,  medals,  that  are  at  present  on- 
ly a  dead  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of 
use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majesty's 
reign,  reward  Uie  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects, 
keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  ser-^ 
▼ices,  and  excite  the  emulation  of  posterity.  To 
these  generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  con- 
tribute as  medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  xaL-* 
doubted  authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observa- 
tion, not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to  any 
certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books, 
statues,  pictures,  buildings,  orany  othermonumenta 
of  illustrious  actions/' 


VOL.  IX. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCER,*  No.  1. 


It  may  l>c  saidj  withbul  offencfe  taidther  cities- of* 
much  greater  consequence  to  the  world,  that  ouif 
town  of  Dublin  does  not  want  its  due  proportion 
of  folly  arid  vice,  both  native  and  imported ;  and 
as  to  those  imported,  we  have  the  advantage  ta 
receive  theih  last,  and  consequently,  after  our 
happy  manner,  to  improve  and  refine  upon  them« 
But  because  there  are  many  effects  of  folly  and 
vice  ki^nong  us,  whereof  some  are. general,  others^' 
cobfin^  to  smaller  numbers,  and  others  again  per- 
haps to  a  few  individuals ;  there  is  a  society  lately 
estaUished,  who.  at  great  expense  have  erected  an 
office  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  are  to  re- 
ceive weekly  information  of  ail  important  events 
and  singularities,  which  this  famous  metropolis 
can  furnish.  Strict  injunctions  ate  given  to  have 
the  truest  information ;  in  order  to  which,  certain 
qualified  persons  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
duty  in  their  several  posts ;  some  at  the  play- 
house, others  in  churches ;  some  at  balls,  assem* 
blies,  coffeehouses,   and  meetings  for  quadrille; 


♦  These  numbers  are  extracted  from  a  periodical  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Dublin,  by  Sheridan,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
his  illustrious  friend. 
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BOitae  at  the  several  courts  of  justice^  both  spiri^i 
tual  and  temporal ;  some  at  the  college,  some  ii,p7 
on  my  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  public  af«> 
fairs;  lastly,,  some  to.  converse  with  favouiite 
chambermaids,  and  to  frequent  those  alehouses 
and  brandyshops  where  the  footmen  of  great  fa-, 
milies  meet  in  a  morning;  only  the  barracks  and 
parliapient  house  are  excepted ;  beomse  \ve  have 
yet  found  no  enfans  perdus  bold  enough  to  Vien-% 
ture  their  persons  at  either.  Out  of  these  and 
some  other  storehouses^^  we  hope  to  gather  mate-^ 
rials  enough  to  inforpi^pr  divert,  or  correct,  or 
vex  the  town. 

But  as  facts,  passages,  and  adventures  of  all 
kinds  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  our 
paper,  whereof  we  cannot  always  answer  for  the 
truth ;  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  them  apr 
plied  to  feigned  names>  whereby  all  just  offence 
will  be  removed ;  for  if  none  be  guilty,  none  will 
have  cause  to  blush  or  be  angry ;  if  otherwise,  then 
the  guilty  person  is  safe  for  the  future  upon  his 
present  amendment,  and  safe  for  the  present  from 
all  but  his  own  conscience* 

There  is  another  resolution  taken  among  us^ 
which  I  fear  will  give  a  greater  and  more  general 
discontent,  and  is  of  so  singular  a  nature  that  I 
have  hardly  confidence  enough  to  mention  it,  al- 
though it  be  absolutely  necessary  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  so  bold  and  unpopular  an  attempt  But 
80  it  is,  that  we  have  taken  a  desperate  counsel,  to 
produce  into  the  world  every  distinguished  action 
either  of  justice,  prudence,  generosity,  charity, 
friendship,  or  public  spirit,  which  comes  well  at 
tested  to  us.  And  although  we  shall  neither  here 
be  so  daring  as  to  assign  names,  yet  we  shall  hardly 
forbear  to  give  some  hints,  that  perhaps  >to  the 
great  displeasure  of  such  deserving  persons^  maj" 
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endanger  n  discovery.  For  we  think  that  even 
virtue  itself  should  submit  to  such  a  mortificatioUi 
as  by  its  visibility  and  example  will  render  it  more 
nsenil  to  the  world  But  however,  the  readers  of 
these  papers  need  not  be  in  pain  of  being  over- 
charged with  so  dull  and  ungrateful  a  subject 
And  yet  who  knows,  but  such  an  occasion  may  be 
offered  to  us  once  in  a  year  or  two,  after  we  have 
settled  a  correspondence  round  the  kingdom. 

But,  after  all  our  boast  of  materials  sent  us  by 
our  several  emissaries,  we  may  probably  soon  fdl 
short,  if  the  town  will  not  be  pleased  to  lend  us 
farther  assistance  toward  entertaining  itself*  The 
world  best  knows  its  own  faults  ancf  virtues,  and 
"whatever  is  sent  shall  be  faithfully  returned  back, 
only  a  little  embellished  according  to  the  custom 
of  authors.  We  do  therefore  demand  and  expect 
continual  advertisements  in  great  numbers  to  be 
sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper,  who  has  employed 
a  judicious  secretary  to  collect  such  as  may  be 
most  useful  for  the  public. 

And  although  we  do  not  intend  to  expose  our 
own  persons  by  mentioning  names,  yet  we  are  so 
far  from  requiring  the  same  caution  in  our  corres- 
pondents, that,  on  the  contrary,  we  expressly 
charge  and  command  them,  in  all  the  facts  they 
send  us,  to  set  down  the  names,  titles,  and  places 
of  abode  at  length ;  together  with  a  very  particu- 
lar description  of  the  persons,  dresses,  dispositions 
of  the  several  lords,  ladies,  'squires,  madams^ 
lawyers,  gamesters,  toupees,  sots,  wits,  rakes,  and 
informers,  whom  they  shall  have  occasion  to  men*- 
tion ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
adjust  our  style  to  the  different  qualities  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  persons  concerned,  and  treat  them 
with  the  respect  or  familiarity  that  may  be  due  to 
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their  stations  aud  charactersi  which  we  are  deter'- 
xnined  to  observe  with  the  utmost  strictness,  that 
none  may  have  cause  to  complain. 


THE  INTELLIGENCER,  No.  IIL 

Ipse  per  omnes 
Ibitpen<maSf  et  twrham  reddei  in  unanu 

1  HE  players  having  now  almost  done  with  the 
comedy  called  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  the  season; 
it  may  be  no  unpleasant  speculation)  to  reflect  a 
little  upon  this  dramatic  piece,  so  singular  in  the 
subject  and  manner,  so  much  an  original,  and  which 
has  frequently  given  so  very  agreeable  an  enter- 
tainment. 

Although  an  evil  taste  be  very  apt  to  prevail, 
both  here  and  in  I>ondon ;  yet  there  is  a  point, 
which  whoever  can  rightly  touch,  will  never  fa;il 
of  pleasing  a  very  great  iqajority ;  so  great,  that 
the  dislikers  out  of  dulness  or  affectation  will  be 
silent,  and  forced  to  fall  in  with  the  herd :  the 
point  t  mean  is,  what  we  call  humour ;  which,  in 
Its  perfection,  is  allowed  to  be  much  preferable  to 
wit ;  if  it  be  not  rather  the  most  useful  and  agree- 
able species  of  it. 

I  agree  with  sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue;  but  I  differ 
from  him  in  the  opinion,  that  tne  thing  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  because  the  con* 
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traiy  may  be  found  in  many  Spanish,  Italian^  and 
French  productions;  and  particularly,  whoever 
has  a  taste  for  true  humour,  will  find  a  hundred 
instances  of  it  in  those  volumes  printed  in  Franco 
under  the  name  of  Le  Theatre  Italien  ;  to  say  no? 
thing  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  many  others. 

Now  I  take  the  comedy,  or  farce,  (or  whatever 
name  the  critics  will  allow  it)  called  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  excel  in  this  article  of  humour ;  and 
upon  that  merijt  to  have  met  with  siuch  prodigious 
success,  both  here  and  in  England. 

As  to  poetry,  eloquence,  and  musick,  which  are 
said  to  have  most  power  over  the  miipds  of  men; 
it  is  certain  that  very  few  have  a  taste  or  judg- 
ment of  the  excellencies  of  the  two  former ;  and 
if  a  man  succeed  in  either,  it  is  upon  the  authority 
'of  those  few  judges,  that  lend  their  taste  to  the 
t)iiik  of  readers,  who  have  none  of  their  own.  I 
am  told  thefe  are  as  few  good  jiidges  in  musick; 
and  that  among  those  who  crowd  the  operas,  nine 
in  ten  go  thither  merely  out  of  curiosity,  fashion^ 
or  affectation. 

But  a  taste  for  humour  is  ii^  some  manner  fixed 
to  the  very  natiire  of  man,  and  gienerally  obvious 
to  the  vulgar :  6xc^pt  upon  siibjects  too  refined^ 
and  superior  to  their  understanditig. 

And,  as  this  taste  of  humour  is  purely  natural^ 
so  1$  iiumour  itself ;  neither' is  it  af  talent  confined 
to  men  6f  witbrlearniiig;  fbr  we  observe  it  somc^ 
'times  among  common  sei'Vanits,  and  the  meanest 
of  the  peopre,' while  the  i^ery  owners  are  often  ig- 
norant of  the  gift  they  possesjs. 
;'  I  know  very  well,  that'  thii  happfy  talent  is  con- 
temptibly tredted  by  critics,  uhdei-  the  ^ame  of 
low  humbur,^or  low  comedy  ;  but  I  know  likewise 
that  the  Spihiards  and  Italian^  who  iare  all^i^wed 
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to  have  the  most  wit  of  any  nations  in  Europe,  do 
most  excel  in  it,  and  do  most  esteem  it. 

By  what  disposition  of  the  mind,  whjat  influence 
of  the  stars,  or  what  situation  of  the  climate,  this 
endowment  is  bestowed  upon  mankind,  may  be  a 
question  fit  for  philosophers  to  discuss.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  ingredient  toward  that  kind  of  satire 
which  is  most  useful,  and  gives  the  least  offence ; 
which,  instead  of  lashing,  laughs  men  out  of  their 
follies  and  vices ;  and  is  the  character  that  gives 
Horace  the  preference  to  Juvenal. 

And,  although  some  things  are  too  serious,  so- 
lemn, or  sacred,  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  yet  the 
abuses  of  them  are  certainly  not ;  since  it  is  allow- 
ed that  corruptions  in  religion,  politics,  and  law^* 
may  be  proper  topics  for  this  kind  of  satire. 

There  are  two  ends  that  men  propose  in  writing 
satire :  one  of  them  less  iioble  than  the  other,  as 
regarding  nothing  farther  than  the  private  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  of  the  writer ;  but  without 
any  vievv  toward  personal  malice :  the  other  is  a 
publiic  spirit,  prompting  men  of  genius  and  virtue 
to  m^nd  the  world  as  far  as  they  are  able.  And 
as  both  these  ends  are  innocent,  so  th^  latter  is 
highly  commendable.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
I  denfiand,  whether  I  have  not  as  good  a  title  to 
laugh,  as  men  have  to  be  ridiculous ;  and  to  ex« 
pose  vice,  as  another  has  to  be  vicious.  If  I  ridi- 
cule the  follies  and  corruptions  of  a  court,  a  minis- 
try, or  a  senate,  are  they  not  amply  paid  by  pen- 
sions, titles,  and  power,  while  I  expect  and  desire 
no  other  reward,  than  that  of  laughing  with  a  few 
friends  in  a  corner?  yet,  if  those  who  take  offence 
think  me  in  the  wrong,  I  am  ready  to  change  the 
scene  with  them  whenever  they  please^ 

But,  if  my  design  be  to  make  mankind  better^ 
then  I  think  it  is  my  duty ;  at  Iqast,  I  am  sure  ii 
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18  the  interest  of  those  very  courts  and  ministers^ 
whose  follies  or  vices  I  ridicule,  to  reward  me  for 
my  good  intention ;  for,  if  it  be  reckoned  a  high 
point  of  wisdom  to  get  the  laughers  on  our  side^ 
it  is  much  more  easy,  as  well  as  wise,  to  get  those 
on  our  side  who  can  make  millions  laugh  when 
they  please. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  courts  and  ministers 
(whom  I  never  think  on  but  with  the  most  pro* 
found  veneration),  is,  because  an  opinion  obtainSf 
that  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  there  appears  to  be 
some  reflection  upon  courtiers  and  statesmen, 
whereof  I  am  by  no  means  a  judge,  t  . 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Mr  Gay,  the  author  of 
this  piece,  has  been  somewhat  singular  in  the 
course,  of  his  fortunes ;  for  it  has  happened,  that 
after  fourteen  years  attending  the  court,  with  a 
large  stock  of  real  merit,  a  modest  and  agreeable 
conversation,  a  hundred  promises,  and  five  hun- 
dred friends,  he  has  failed  of  preferment;  and 
upon  a  very  weighty  reason.  He  lay  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  written  a  libel,  or  lampooui 
against  a  great  minister .''^  It  is  true,  that  great 
minister  was  demonstratively  convinced,  and  pub- 
licly owned  his  conviction,  that  Mr  Gay  was  not 
the  author ;  but  having  lain  under  the  suspicicmi 
it  seemed  very  just  that  he  should  suffer  the  pu* 
nishment ;  because,  in  this  most  reformed  age,  the 
virtues  of  a  prime  minister  are  no  more  to  be  sus- 
pected, than  the  chastity  of  Caesar's  wife. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Beggar's  Opera  is 

f  Besides  the  general  reflections  on  courts  and  courtiers,  it  is 
trell  known  that  the  quarrelling  scene  between  Peachum  and 
Lockit  was  written  in  express  ridicule  of  certain  dis^mtes  among 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  accordingly  excite^  the  most  ungo* 
vemable  mirth  among  the  audience; 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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not  tlie  first  of  Mr  Gay's  works,  wherein  he  has 
been  faulty  with  regard  to  courtiers  and  states- 
men. For,  to  omit  his  other  pieces,  even  in  his 
fables,  published  within  two  years  past,  and  dedi* 
cated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  which  he 
was  promised  a  reward,  he  has  been  thought  some* 
what  too  bold  upon  the  courtiers.  And  although 
it  be  highly  probable  he  meant  only  the  courtiers 
of  former  times,  yet  he  acted  unwarily,  by  not 
considering  that  the  malignity  of  some  people 
might  misinterpret  what  he  said  io  the  disadvan- 
tage of  present  persons  and  affairs. 
^  But  I  have  now  done  with  Mr  Gay  as  a  poli- 
tician :  and  shall  consider  him  henceforward  only 
as  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  wherein  he  has, 
by  a  turn  of  humour  entirely  new,  placed  vices  of 
all  kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light ; 
and  thereby  done  eminent  service  both  to  religion 
and  morality.  This  appears  from  the  unparalleled 
success  he  has  met  with.  All  ranks,  parties,  and 
denominations  of  men,  either  crowding  to  see  his 
opera,  or  reading  it  with  delight  in  their  closets ; 
even  ministers  of  state,  whom  he  is  thought  to 
have  most  offended  (next  to  those  whom  the  ac- 
tors represent),  appearing  frequently  at  the  thea- 
tre, from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  innocence, 
and  to  convince  the  world  how  unjust  a  parallel, 
malice,  envy,  and  disaffection  to  the  government 
have  made. 

I  am  assured  that  several  worthy  clergymen  in 
this  city  went  privately  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera 
represented;  and  that  the  fleering  coxcombs  in 
the  pit  amused  themselves  with  making  disco- 
veries, and  spreading  the  names  of  those  gentle-^ 
men  round  the  audience. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  vindicate  a  clergyman, 
who  would  appear  openly  in  his  habit  at  the 
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theatre,  with  such  a  vicious  crew  as  mi^ht  pro-^ 
bably  stand  round  him,  at  such  comedies  and 
profane  tragedies  as  are  often  represented.  *  Be^ 
sides,  I  know  very  well,  that  persons  of-  their 
function  are  bound  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
evil,  or  of  giving  cause  of  offence.  But  when  the 
lords  chancellors,  who  are  keepers  of  the  king's 
conscience ;  when  the  judges  of  the  land,  whose 
title  is  reverend  ;  when  ladies,  who  are  bound  by 
the  rules  of  their  sex  to  the  strictest  decency,  ap- 
pear in  the  theatre  without  censure ;  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, why  a  young  clergyman,  who  comes 
concealed  out  of  curiosity  to  see  an  innocent  and 
moral  plav,  should  be  so  highly  condemned ;  nor 
do  I  mucn  approve  the  rigour  of  a  great  prelate^, 
who  said,  "  he  hoped  none  of  his  clergy  were 
there.''  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  there  arc  no  weightier 
objections  agamst  that  reverend  body  planted  in 
this  city,  and  I  wish  there  never  may.  But  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  any  of  them  should  be 
so  weak,  as  to  imitate  a  court  chaplain  *  in  Eng- 
land, who  preached  against  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  will  probably  do  more  good  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons  of  so  stupid,  so  injudicious,  and  so 
prostitute  a  divine. 

In  this  happy  performance  of  Mr  Gay's,  all  the 
<;haracters  are  just,  and  none  of  them  carried  be- 
yond nature,  or  hardly  beyond  practice.  It  dis- 
covers the  \vhole  system  of  that  cpmmonwealth, 
or  that  imperium  inimperio  of  iniquity  established 
among  us,  by  which  neither  our  lives  nor  our  pro- 
perties ar^  secure,  either  in  the  highways,  or  in 
public  assemblies,  or  even  in  our  own  houses. 

*  Dr  Thomas  Herring,  afterwitrds  primate,  then  preacher  ^ 
Lin^dn's  Inn<, 
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It  shows  the  miserable  lives,  apd  the  constant  fate, 
of  those  abandoned  wretches :  for  how  little  they 
l$ell  their  lives  and  souls ;  betrayed  by  their  whores, 
their  comrades,  and  the  receivers  and  purchasers 
of  those  thefts  and  robberies.  This  comedy  con- 
tains likewise  a  satire,  which,  without  enquiring 
whether  it  affects  the  presfent  age,  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  tim^s  tq  come ;  I  mean,  where  the 
author  takes  the'  occasion  of  comparing  the  com- 
mon robbers  of  the  public^and  their  several  stra- 
tagems of  betraying,  undermining,  and  hanging 
.pach  other,  to  the  several  arts  of  the  politicians 
in  tjmes^  of  corruption. 

This  comedy  likewise  exposes,  with  great  jus- 
tice, that  unnaturq,l  tast^  for  Italian  music  among 
lis,  which  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  our  northera 
climate,  aiid  the  genius  of  the  people,  whereby 
we  are  overrtin  with  Italian  effeminacy,  and  Ita- 
lian i^^onsenset  An  old  gentleman  said  to  me^^ 
that  many  years  ago,  when  the  practice  of  an  un- 
,iiatural  Vice  grew  frequent  in  London,  and  many 
were  prosecuted  for  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  Italian  operas  and  singers ;  an^ 
then  we  should  want  nothing  but  stabbing,  or 
poisoning,  to'  make  us  perfect  Italians. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  deliver  my  judgment,  that 
nothing  but  servile  attachmeiit  to  a  party,  affec- 
tation of  singularity,  lamentable  dulness,  mista- 
ken zeal,  or  studied  hypocrisy,  can  have  the  least 
reasonable  objection  against  this'  excellent  mora^ 
nerfbrmance  of;  the  celebrated  Mr  Gay^ 
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THE  INTELLIGENCER,  No.  XIX. 

Sic  voi  mm^oahUveUeraferiiij  otet. 
Not  for  yottnelvesy  ye  sheep,  yoar  fleeces  grow* 

Having,  on  the  12^A  df  October  last,  received  a  let^ 
ter  signed  A}fT>n^vr  Dealzr,  and  Vatkick  Pew- 
NYLEss,  I  believe  t fie  following  Paper,  Just  come 
to  my  hands,  will  be  a  sufficient  tmswer  to  it. 

SIR,  County  of  Down,  Dec.  9,  1728. 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  with  an  estate  of  about  1400Layear; 
which,  as  a  Northern  landlord,  I  receive  from 
above  two  hundred  tenants  :  and  my  lands  having 
been  let  near  twenty  years  ago,  tne  rents,  until 
very  lately,  were  esteemed  to  be  not  above  half 
value ;  yet,  by  the  intolerable  scarcity  of  silver, 
I  lie  under  the  greatest  difficulties  in  receiving 
them,  as  well  as  m  paying  my  labourers,  or  buy- 
ing any  thing  necessary  for  my  family  from  trades- 
men who  are  not  able  to  be  long  out  of  their  mor 
ney.  But  the  sufferings  of  me,  and  those  of  my 
rank,  are  trifles  in  comparison  of  what  the  mean* 
er  sort  undergo ;  such  a$  the  buyers  and  sellers 
at  fairs  and  markets ;  the  shopkeepers  in  every 
town ;  and  farmers  in  general;  all  those  who  tra- 
vel with  fish,  poultry,  pedlary-ware,  and  other 
conveniences  to  sell :  but  more  especially  handi- 
crafts-men, who  work  for  us  by  the  day;  and 
common  labourers,  whom  I  have  already  men! 
tioned.    Both  these  kinds  of  people  I  am  forced 
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to  employ  until  their  wages  amount  to  a  double 
pistole^  or  a  moidore  (for  we  hardly  have  any 
gold  of  lower  value  left  us)  to  divide  it  among 
memselves  as  they  can :  and  this  is  generally 
done  at  an  alehouse,  or  brandyshop ;  where,  be- 
sides the  cost  of  getting  drunk,  (wnich  is  usually 
the  case)  they  must  pay  ten  pence  or  a  shilling 
for  changing  their  piece  into  silver  to  some  huck- 
stering tcHow,  who  follows  that  trade.  But,  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  those  poor  men,  for  want  of 
due  payment,  are  forced  to  take  up  their  oatmeal, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  at  almost  double 
value ;  and  consequently  are  not  able  to  discharge 
half  their  score,  especially  under  the  scarceness 
of  com  for  two  years  past,  and  the  melancholy 
disappointment  of  the  present  crop. 

Tne  causes  of  this,  and  a  thousand  other  evils, 
are  clear  and  manifest  to  you  and  all  thinking 
men,  although  hidden  from  the  vulgar :  these  in** 
deed  complain  of  hard  times,  the  dearth  of  com, 
the  want  of  money,  the  badness  of  seasons ;  that 
their  goods  bear  no  price,  and  the  poor  cannot 
find  work;  but  their  weak  reasonings  never  carry 
them  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  born  us  by  our 
neighbours  and  brethren,  without  the  leastgrounds 
of  provocation ;  who  rejoice  at  our  sufferings,  ab- 
though  sometimes  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
They  consider  not  the  dead  weight  upon  every 
beneficial  branch  of  our  trade ;  that  hair  our  reve^ 
Hues  are  annually  sent  to  England ;  with  many 
other  grievances  peculiar  to  this  unhappy  king- 
dom, which  keeps  us  from  enjoying  the  common 
benefits  of  mankind;  as  you  and  some  other  lov- 
ers of  their  country,  have  so  often  observed,  with 
such  good  inclinations,  and  so  little  effect. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  under  our  circumstances 
in  general,  this  complaint  for  the  want  of  silver. 
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Bi^y  appear  as  ridiculoua,  ;as  fdr  a  tmn  to' he  imr 
patient  about  a  cut  finger^  when  he  >is struck  with- 
tiie  plague  t  and  yet' a  (poor  fellow  going'  to  the 
gallows,  may  be  allowed  to  feel  the.  smart  of 
wasps  while -he  is  upon  Tyburn  road;  /Thi3  mis- 
fortune i^  so  urging  Aixd  vexatious  in  every  kind 
of  small  trafiSck,  and  so  hourly  pressing  upon  all 
persons  in  the  country  whatsoever,  that  a  hun- 
dred inconveniences,  of,  perhaps  greater  moment 
in  themselves,  have  been  tamely  submitted  to^ 
with  far  less  disquietude  iand  murmur.'  And  the 
case  seems  yet  the  hardefj,  if  it  be  true,  what  many 
skilful  men  assert,  thai,  nothing  is  more  easy  thani 
a  remedy;  and,  that  the  want  of  silver,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  little  gold  remaining, among  us,  is 
altogether  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  inconyenienta 
A  person  of  distinction  assured  me  very  lately, 
that,  in  discoursing  with  the  lord  lieutenant  *  be- 
fore his  last  return  to  England,  his  excellency 
said,.  "  He  had  pressed  the  matter  often,  in  pro- 
per time  and  place,  and  to  proper  persons ;  and 
could  not  see  any  difficulty  of  the  least  moment, 
that  could  prevent  us  from  being  made  easy  upon  ' 
this  article.  * 

Whoever  carries  to  England  twenty-seven  Eng- 
lish shillings,  and  brings  back  one  moidore  of 
full  weight,  is  a  gainer  of  nine  pence  Irish :  in  a 
guinea,  the  advantage  is  three  pence;  and  two 
pence  in  a  pistole.  The  bankers,  who  are  ge- 
nerally masters  of  all  our  gold  and  silver,  with 
this  advantage,  have  sent  over  as  much  of  the 
latter  as  came  into  their  hands.  The  value  of 
one  thousand  moidores  in  silver  would  thus 
amount  in  clear  profit  to  37 1.   iOs.    The  shop-  ~ 


♦  The  lard  Carteret. 
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keepers^  and  other  traders,  who  go  to  Loudon  to 
buy  goods,  followed  the  same  practice ;  by  which 
we  have  been  driven  (o  this  insupportable  dis- 
tress. 

To  a  common  thinker  it  would  seem,  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  easy,  tnan  for  the  govern- 
ment to  redress  this  evil,  at  any  time  they  shall 
please.  When  the  value  of  guineas  was  lowered 
m  England  from  Sl.%  and  fid.  to  only  2 Is.  the 
consequences  to  this  kingdom  were  obvious,  and 
manifest  to  ua  all :  and  a  sober  man  may  be  al- 
lowed ^at  least  to  wonder^  although  he  dare  not 
complain,  why  a  new  regulation  of  coin  among 
us  was  not  then  made ;  much  more,  why  it  has 
never  been  since.  It  would  surely  require  no  very 
profound  skill  in  algebra  to  reduce  the  difference 
of  nine  pence  in  thirty  shillings,  or  three  pence 
in  a  guinea,  to  less  than  a  farthing ;  and  so  small 
a  fraction  could  be  no  temptation  either  to  bank- 
ers, to  hazard  their  silver  at  sea^  or  tradesmen  to 
load  themselves  with  it  in  their  journies  to  Eng- 
land. In  my  humble  opiniqn  it  would  be  no 
unseasonable  condescension,  if  the  government 
would  graciously  please  to  signify .  to  the  poor 
loyal  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland,  either  that 
this  miserable  want  pf  silver  is  not  possibly  to  be 
remedied  in  any  degree  by  the  nicest  skill  in 
arithmetic :  or  else  that  it  does  not  stand  with 
the  good  pleasure  of  England  to  suffer  any  silver 
at  all  among  us.  In  the  former  case,  it  would 
be  madness  to  expect  impossibilities ;  and,  in  the 
other,  we  must  submit:  for  lives  and  fortunes 
are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqu£rob. 

The  question  has  been  often  put  in  printed 
papers,  by  the  drapier  and  others,  or  perhaps 
by  the  same  writer  under  different  styles,  why 
tnis  kingdom  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
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mint  of  its  own,  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper ;  which  is  a  power  exercised  by  many 
bishops,  and  every  petty  prince,  in  Germany? 
But  this  question  has  never  been  answered ;  nor 
the  least  application,  that  I  have  heard  of,  made 
to  the  crown  from  hence  for  the  grant  of  a  pub- 
lic mint;  although  it  stands  upon  record,  that 
several  cities  and  corporations  here,  had  the  li- 
berty of  coining  silver.  I  can  see  no  reasons, 
why  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  are  thus  restrained, 
but  such  as  I  dare  not  mention  :  oiily  thus  far  I 
may  venture,  that  Ireland  is  the  first  imperial 
kingdom  since  Nimrod,  which  ever  wanted  pow« 
er  to  coin  their  own  money. 

I  know  very  well,  that  m  England  it  is  lawful 
for  any  subject  to  petition  either  the  prince  or 
the  parliament,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  dutiful 
and  regular  manner:  but  what  is  lawful  for  a 
subject  of  Ireland,  I  profess  I  cannot  determine  : 
nor  will  undertake  tnat  the  printer  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  publishing 
my  wishes,  that  a  poor  shopkeeper  might  be  able 
to  change  a  guinea  or  a  moidore  when  a  customer 
comes  for  a  crown's  worth  of  goods.  I  have 
known  less  crimes  punished  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, under  the  title  of  disaffection.  Jjknd  I 
cannot  but  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
who,  after  Astrea  had  fled  from  the  earth,  at  least 
took  care  to  provide  three  upright  judges  for  hell. 
Men's  ears  among  us  are  indeed  grown  so  nice, 
that  whoever  happens  to  think  out  of  fashion,  in 
what  relates  to  tne  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  dare 
not  so  much  as  complain  of  the  toothach,  lest  our 
weak  and  busy  dabblers  in  politics  should  be  rea- 
dy to  swear  against  him  for  disaifection. 

There  was  a  method  practised  by  sir  Ambrose 
Crawley,  the  great  dealer  in  iron  works,  which  I 
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woiider  the  gentlemen  of  our  country,  under  this 
great  exigence,  have  not  thought  fit  to  imitate. 
In  the  several  towns  and  villages  where  he  dealt, 
and  many  miles  round,  he  gave  notes  instead  of 
money  (from  two  pence  to  twenty  shillings) 
which  passed  current  in  all  shops  and  markets^ 
as  well  as  in  houses  where  meat  or  drink  was  soli 
I  see  no  reason,  why  the  like  practice  may  not 
be  introduced  among  us  with  some  degree  of 
success ;  or,  at  least,  may  hot  serve  as  a  poor  ex*- 
pedient  in  this  our  blessed  age  of  paper ;  which, 
as  it  discharges  .all  our  greatest  payments,  may 
be  equally  useful  in  the  smaller,  and  may  just 
keep  us  alive,  until  an  £nglish  act  of  parliament 
shall  forbid  it. 

I  have  been  told,  that  among  some  of  our  poor- 
est American  colonies  upon  the  continent,  the 
people  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  the  little . 
money  among  them  into  halves  and  quarters,  for 
the  conveniences  of  small  traffick.  How  happy 
ishould  we  be  in  comparison  of  our  present  con- 
dition, if  the  like  privilege  were  granted  to  us  of 
employing  the  sheers  for  want  of  a  mint,  upon 
our  foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half  crowns, 
and  shillings,  and  even  lower  denominations ;  for 
beggars  must  be  content  to  live  upon  scraps ;  and 
it  would  be  our  felicity,  that  these  scraps  could 
never  be  exported  to  othet  countries  while  any 
thing  better  was  left. 

If  neither  of  these  projects  will  avail,  I  sec 
nothing  left  us  but  to  truck  and  barter  our  goods, 
like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other,  or  with 
our  too  powerful  neighbours ;  only  with  this  dis- 
advantage on  our  side,  that  the  Indians  enjoy  the 
product  of  their  own  land;  whereas  the  better 
half  of  ours  is  sent  away,  without  so  much  as  a  re- 
compense in  bugles  or  glass  in  return. 

VOL.  IX,  u 
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It  must  needs  be  a  very  comfortable  circum* 
Stance  in  the  present  juncture,  that  some  thou- 
sand families  are  gone,  are  going,  or  preparing  to 
go  from  hence,  and  settle  themselves  in  America : 
the  poorer  sort  for  want  of  work ;  the  farmers, 
whose  beneficial  bargains  are  now  become  a  rack- 
rent  too  hard  to  be  born,  and  those  who  have  any 
ready  money,  or  can  purchase  any  by  the  sale  of 
their  goods  or  leases,  because  they  find  their  for- 
tunes hourly  decaying,  that  their  goods  will  bear 
no  price,  and  that  few  or  none  have  any  money  to 
buy  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  are  hastening  to 
follow  their  departed  neighbours.  It  is  true,  corn 
among  us  carries  a  very  high  price ;  but  it  is  for 
the  same  reason,  that  rats  and  cats,  and  dead  horses,., 
have  been  often  bought  for  gold  in  a  town  be- 
sieged. 

There  is  a  person  of  quality  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, who,  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  just 
come  to  age,  being  unexperienced,  and  of  a  gene-, 
rous  temper,  let  his  lands,  even  as  times  went 
then,  at  a  low  rate  to  able  tenants ;  and  conse- 
quently, by  the  rise  of  lands  since  that  time,  look- 
ed upon  his  estate  to  be  set  at  half  value :  but 
numbers  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descendants, 
are  now  offering  to  sell  their  leases  by  cant,  *  even 
those  which  were  for  lives,  some  of  them  renew- 
able for  ever,  and  some  fee-farms,  which  the 
landlord  himself  has  bought  in  at  half  the  price 
they  would  have  yielded  seven  years  ago.  And 
some  leases  let  at  the  same  time  for  lives,  have 
been  given  up  to  him  without  any  consideration 
at  all. 

This  is  the  most  favourable  face  of  all  things  at 
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pr'esent  among  us ;  I  $ay,  among  us  of  the  north, 
who  were  esteemed  the  only  thriving  people  of 
the  kingdom.  And  how  far,  and  how  soon,  this 
misery  and  desolation  may  spread,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee. 

The  vast  sums  of  money  daily  carried  off  by 
our  numerous  adventurers  to  America,  have  de- 
prived us  of  our  gold  in  these  parts,  almost  as 
much  as  of  our  silver.  And  the  good  wives  who 
come  to  bur  houses,  offer  us  their  pieces  of  linen^ 
upon  which  their  whole  dependence  lies,  for  so 
little  profit,  that  it  can  neither  half  pay  their  rents^ 
nor  half  support  their  families; 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  enthusiasm  spread 
among  our  northern  people^  of  sheltering  them- 
selves in  the  continent  of  America,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  their  present  insupportable  condi* 
tion  at  home.  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiries 
to  learn  what  encouragement  our  people  have  met 
with,  by  any  intelligence  from  those  plantations^ 
Sufficient  to  make  them  undertake  so  tedious  and 
hazardous  a  voyage  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
so  ill, accommodated  in  their  ships,  that  many  of 
them  have  died  miserably  in  their  passage,  but 
could  never  get  one  satisfactory  answer.  Some- 
body, they  knew  not  who,  had  written  letters  to 
his  friend  or  cousin  from  thence^  inviting  him  by 
all  means  to  come  over ;  that  it  was  a  fine  fruitful 
country,  and  to  be  held  for  ever  at  a  penny  an 
acre.  But  the  truth  of  the  fact  is  this  :  the  Eng- 
lish established  in  those  colonies  are  in  great  want 
of  men  to  inhabit  that  tract  of  ground  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  wild  Indians^  who  are  not 
reduced  under  their  dominion.  We  read  of  some 
barbarous  people,  whom  the  Romans  placed  in 
their  army  for  no  other  service  than  to  blunt  their 
enemies  swords,  and  afterward  to  fill  up  trenches 
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with  their  dead  bodies.  And  thus  our  people, 
who  transport  themselves,  are  settled  into  those 
interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  against  the  insults 
of  the  savages ;  and  many  have  as  much  land  as 
they  can  clear  from  the  woods,  at  a  very  reason* 
able  rate,  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  about  a  hun- 
dred years  purchase  by  their  labour.  Now,  beside 
the  fox's  reason,  *  which  inclines  all  those  who 
have  already  ventured  thither  to  represent  every 
thing  in  a  false  light,  as  well  for  justifying  their 
own  conduct,  as  for  getting  companions  in  their 
misery,  the  governing  people  in  those  plantations 
have  also  wisely  provided,  that  no  letters  shall  be 
suffered  to  pass  from  thence  hither,  without  being 
first  viewed  by  the  council ;  by  which,  our  people 
here  are  wholly  deceived  in  the  opinions  they 
have  of  the  happy  condition  of  their  friends  gone 
before  them.  This  was  accidentally  discovered 
some  months  ago  by  an  honest  man,  who,  having 
transported  himself  and  family  thither,  and  find- 
ing all  things  directly  contrary  to  his  hope,  had 
the  luck  to  convey  a  private  note  by  a  faithful 
hand  to  his  relation  here,  entreating  him  not  to 
think  of  such  a  voyage,  and  to  discourage  all  his 
friends  from  attempting  it.  Yet  this,  although  it 
be  a  truth  well  known,  has  produced  very  little 
effect ;  which  is  no  manner  of  wonder ;  for,  as  it 
is  natural  to  a  man  in  a  fever  to  turn  often,  al- 
though without  any  hope  of  ease ;  or,  when  he  is 
pursued,  to  Ipap  down  a  precipice,  to  avoid  an 
enemy  just  at  his  back ;  so,  men  in  the  extremest 
degree  of  misery  and  want,  will  naturally  fly  to 
the  first  appearance  of  relief,  let  it  be  ever  so  vain 
or  visionary. 

♦  The  fox  who,  having  lost  his  tail,  would  have  persuaded  the 
rist  to  cut  off  theirs. 
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You  may  observe,  that  I  have  very  superficially 
touched  the  subject  I  began  with,  and  with  the 
utmost  caption ;  for  I  know-how  criminal  the  least 
complaint  has  been  thought,  however  seasonable 
or  just  or  honestly  intended,  which  has  forced  me 
*  to  offer  up  my  daily  prayers,  that  it  may  never,  at 
least  in  my  time,  be  interpreted  by  inuendoes  as 
a  false,  scandalous,  seditious,  and  disaffected  ac- 
tion, for  a  man  to  roar  under  an  acute  fit  of  the 
gout ;  which,  beside  the  loss  and  the  danger,  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  one  of  my  age,  so  severely 
afflicted  with  that  distemper. 

I  wish  you  good  success,  but  I  can  promise  you 
little,  in  an  ungrateful  office  you  hav^  tak^n  up 
without  the  least  view  either  to  reputation  or  pro- 
fit. Perhaps  your  comfort  is,  that  none  but  vil- 
lains and  betrayers  of  their  country  can  be  your 
enemies.  Upon  which  I  have  little  to  say,  having 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  many  of 
that  sort;  and  therefore,  as  you  may  easilv  be- 
Jieve,  am  compelled  to  lead  a  very  retired  life. 
I  am.  Sir,  . 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  North, 
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PREFACE  TO  TEMPLE's  WORKS. 


Sir  William  Templp  having  bequeathed  to  Swift  the  care  and  pror; 
perty  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  he  published  in  170O  *^  Lettera 
written  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart,  and  other  Ministers  ot 
State,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  containing  an  account  of  the 
most  important  transactions  that  passed  in  Christendom,  from 
1665  to  1672  :  Reviewed  by  Sir  William  Temple  some  time 
before  his  death,  and  published  by  Jonathan  Swift^  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland/'  The  publication  was  accompanied 
\y  the  following  Dedication  and  Preface. 


DEDICATION* 

TO  THE  TWO  FIRST  VOLUMES  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  LETTERS. 

To  his  most  sacred  majesty,  William  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
&c.  These  letters  of  sir  William  Temple  having 
been  left  to  my  care,  they  are  most  humbly  pre-s 
sented  to  your  majesty,  by 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful 

And  obedient  Subject, 
Jonathan  Swift. 


*  "  Neither  this  Dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  nian  whon^ 
/pnce  he  had  loaded  with  confidence  and  fpndpess,  revived  iq 
^ing  William  the  remembrance  of  his  promise.  Swift  awhilfi 
attended  thccourt,  but  soon  found  his  solicitations   hopeless."' 

Jo^irso:^. 
12 
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PREFACE- 

The  collection  of  the  following  letters  is  owing 
to  the  diligence  of  Mr  Thomas  Downton,  who  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  during  the  whole  time  where- 
in they  bear  date ;  and  it  has  succeeded  very  for- 
tunately for  the  public,  that  there  is  contained  in 
them  an  account  of  all  the  chief  transactions  and 
negociations  which  passed  in  Christendom  during 
the  seven  years  wherein  they  are  dated ;  as  the 
war  from  Holland,  which  began  in  1665 ;  the  trea- 
ty between  his  majesty  and  the  bishop  of  Mun- 
stcr,  with  the  issue  of  it ;  the  French  invasion  of 
Flanders  in  the  year  1667;  the  peace  concluded 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  tne  king's  media- 
tion ;  the  treaty  at  Breda;  the  triple  alliance ;  the 
peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  first  part;  and 
in  the  second  part,  the  negociations  in  Holland 
in  consequence  of  those  alUances,  with  the  steps 
and  degrees  by  which  they  came  to  decay ;  the 
journey  and  death  of  Madam ;  the  seizure  of  Lor- 
rain  and  his  excellency's  recalling ;  with  the  first 
nnkindness  between  England  and  Holland,  upon 
the  yacht's  transporting  his  lady  and  family ;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  isecond  Dutch  war  in  1672. 
With  these  are  intermixed  several  letters,  familiar 
and  pleasant. 

I  round  the  book  among  sir  William  Temple's 
papers,  with  many  others,  wherewith  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  long  conversant,  having  ps^s^- 
sed  several  years  in  his  family. 
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I  pretend  no  other  part  than  the  care  that  Mr 
Downton's  book  should  be  correctly  transcribed, 
and  the  letters  placed  in  the  order  they  were  writ. 
I  have  also  made  some  literal  amendments,  espe- 
cially in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  ;  these  I 
took  care  should  be  translated  and  printed  in  ano- 
ther column,  for  the  use  of  such  readers  as  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  originals.  Whatever 
fault  there  may  be  in  the  translation,  I  doubt  I 
must  answer  for  the  greater  part,  and  must  leave 
the  rest  to  those  friends  who  were  pleased  to  as- 
sist me.  1  speak  only  of  the  French  and  Latm  : 
for  the  few  Spanish  translations  I  believe  need  no 
apology. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  author  has  ad- 
vanced our  English  tongtic  to  as  great  a  perfection 
as  it  can  well  bear ;  and  yet  how  great  a  master  he 
was  of  it,  as  I  think,  never  appeared  so  much  as  it 
will  in  the  following  letters,  wherein  the  style  ap- 
pears so  very  different,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  ei- 
ther men  of  business  or  idle,  of  pleasure  or  serious, 
of  great  or  of  less  parts  or  abilities,  in  their  seve- 
ral stations  ;  so  that  one  may  discover  the  charac- 
ters of  most  of  those  persons  he  writes  to,  from 
the  style  of  his  letters. 

At  the  end  of  each  volume,  is  added  a  collection, 
copied  by  the  same  hand,  of  several  letters  to  this 
afmbassador,  from  the  chief  persons  employed,  ei- 
ther at  home  dr  abroad,  in  these  transactions,  and 
during  six  years  course  of  his  negociations ;  among 
which  are  many  from  the  pensionary  John  de 
Witt,  and  all  the  writings  of  this  kind  that  I  know 
of,  which  remain  of  that  minister,  so  renowned  in 
his  time. 

It  has  been  justlv  complained  of  as  a  defect 
among  us,  that  the  iBnglisa  tongue  has  produced 
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rm  letters  of  ^ny  vzlue ;  to  supply  which  it  has' 
been  the  rem  of  late  years,  to  translate  several  out 
of  other  ta^ugnia^ges,  though  I  think  with  little  sue* 
cess ;  yet  among'  many  advantages,  which  rai^ht 
]tecommei!Ld  this  sort  of  writing,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  is  so  capable  of  giving  a  true  account  of 
sftories,  as  letters  are ;  which  describe  actions  while 
tlicy  are  breathing,  whereas  all  other  Kelations^afe^ 
of  actions  past  and  dead ;  so  as  it  has  been  obser- 
ved", that  the  epistles  of  CiGei?o  to  Atticns  give  a 
better  a<:count  of  those  times,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  writer.    « 

In  the  following  letters  the  reader  will  every 
where  discover thS  force  and  spirit  of  this  author; 
but  that  which  Will  most  value  them  to  the  public, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is,  first,  that  the  matters 
coHtained  in  them  were  the  ground  and  foundation, 
whereon  all  the  wars  and  invasions,  as  well  as  all 
the  negotiations  and  treaties  of  peace  in  Christen- 
dom, have  since  been  raised.  And  riext,  that  they 
are  written  by  a  person  who  had  so  great  a  share 
in  all  those  transactions  and  negotiations. 

By  residing  in  his  family,  I  knowthe  author  has 
had  frequent  instances  from  several  great  persons, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  publish  some  memoirs 
of  those  affairs  and  transactions,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  papers  ;  and  particularly 
of  the  treaties  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  those  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  his  usual  answer  was,  that 
whatever  memoirs  he  had  written  of  those  times 
and  negociations  were  burnt ;  however,  that  per- 
haps after  his  death  some  papers  might  come  out, 
wherein  there  would  be  some  account  of  them. 
By  which,  as  he  has  often  told  me,  he  meant  these 
letters. 

I  had  begim  to  fit  them  for  the  press  during  the 
author's  life,  but  never  could  prevail  for  leave  to 
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publish  them  ;  though  he  was  pleased  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  reviewing,  and  to  give  me  his  directions 
for  digesting  them  in  order.  It  has  since  pleased 
God  to  take  this  great  and  good  person  to  himself; 
and  he  having  done  me  the  honour  to  leave  and 
recommend  to  me  the  care  of  his  writings,  I  thought 
I  could  not  at  present  do  a  greater  service  to  my 
country,  or  to  the  author's  memory,  than  by  ma- 
king these  papers  public. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  need  only  take  notice, 
that  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's happy  restoration  in  1660,  there  was  a  ge- 
neral peace  in  Christendom  (except  only  the  re- 
mainder of  a  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal), 
until  the  year  1665 ;  when  that  between  England 
and  Holland  began,  which  produced  a  treaty  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  bishop  of  Munster. 
And  this  commences  the  following  letters. 
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THE  THIRD  PART 

OF 

3IR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  MISCELLANEA, 

1701.* 

The  two  following  essays,  "  Of  Popular  Discon- 
tents," and  "  Of  Health  and  Lon^  Life,"  were 
written  many  years  before  the  author  s  death.  They 
were  revised  and  corrected  by  himself ;  and  were 
desigried  to  hav6  been  part  of  a  Third  Miscellanea, 
to  which  some  others  were  to  have  been  added,  if 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  attended  with 
any  sufficient  degree  of  health. 

For  the  third  paper,  relating  to  the  controversy 
about  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,"  I  cannot 
well  inform  the  reader  upon  what  occasion  it  was 
writ,  having  been  at  that  time  in  another  kingdom: 
l>ut  it  appears  never  to  have  been  finished  by  the 
author,  t 


*  These  Miscellanies  form  an  additional  volume  to  two  of  the 
same  description,  which  Sir  William  Temple  had  published  during 
his  own  life. 

t  It  seems  very  improbable  that  Dr  Swift  should  be  altogether 
Ignorant  of  the  famous  dispute  about  **  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn- 
ing.'^ If  he  had  not  made  his  public  declaration,  he  would  highly, 
aflid  with  justice,  hf^yq  resented  the  bein^  taxed  by  any  other  witii 
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The  two  next  papers  contain  the  heads  of  two 
essays  intended  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
"  Different  conditions  of  Life  and  Fortune,"  and 
upon  "  Conversation."  I  have  directed  they  should 
be  printed  among  the  rest,  because  I  beUeve  there 
are  few  who  will  not  be  content  to  see  even  the 
first  draught  of  any  thing  from  the  author's  hand. 

At  the  end  I  have  added  a  few  translations  from 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  TibuUus,  or  rather  imitations, 
done  by  the  author  above  thirty  years  ago ;  where- 
of the  first  was  printed,  among  other  Eclogues  of 
Virgil,  in  the  year  1679,  but  without  any  mention 
of  the  author.  They  were  indeed  not  intended  to 
have  been  made  public,  till  I  was  informed  of  se- 
veral copies  that  were  got  abroad,  and  those  very 
imperfect  and  corrupt.  Therefore  the  reader  finds 
them  here,  only  to  prevent  him  from  finding  them 
in  other  places  very  faulty,  and  perhaps  accompa- 
nied with  many  spurious  additions. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


being  ignorant  of  a  passage  which  made  so  great  a  noise  in  Xht 
commonwealth  of  learning.  At  this  time,  however,  the  doctor 
(being  generally  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  •*  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub/'  which  came  abroad  some  time  before,  and  which  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  own)  might  fancy  that,  by  his  disclaiming  the  know- 
ledge of  the  occasion  on  which  sir  William  wrote  the  above  Essay, 
he  should  weaken  the  suspicion  of  his  having  written  **  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub,"  which  last  is  a  subsidiary  defence  of  sir  William  Tem- 
ple.   D.  S. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME 

OP 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  LETTERS, 
1703.* 

The  following  papers  are  the  last  of  this,  or  in- 
deed of  any  kind,  about  which  the  author  ever 
gave  me  his  particular  commands.  They  were 
corrected  by  himself,  and  fairly  transcribed  in  his 
lifetime.  I  have  in  all  things  followed  his  direc- 
tions as  strictly  as  I  could ;  but  accidents  unfore- 
seen having  since  intervened,  I  have  thought  con- 
venient to  lessen  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  To 
which  end,  I  have  omitted  several  letters  addres- 
sed to  persons  with  whom  this  author  correspond- 
ed without  any  particular  confidence,  farther  than 
upon  account  of  their  posts :  because  great  num- 
bers of  such  letters,  procured  out  of  the  oflBice,  or 
by  other  means  (how  justifiable  I  shall  not  examine), 
have  been  already  printed :  but,  running  wholly 
upon  long  dry  subjects  of  business,  have  met  no 
other  reception  than  merely  what  the  reputation 
of  the  autnor  would  give  them.  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  an  end  of  this  trade,  I  should,  upon  some 


*  This  was  a  separate  publication,  intended  to  complete  the  series 
•f  Temple's  political  correspondence* 
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considerationa,  have  longer  forborn  sending  thes^ 
into  the  world.  But  I  daily  hear,  that  new  dis-* 
coveries  of  original  letters  are  hasting  to  the  press: 
to  stop  the  current  of  which,  I  am  forced  to  an 
earlier  publication  than  I  designed.  And  there- 
fore I  take  this  occasion  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
these  letters,  ending  with  the  author's  revocation 
from  his  employments  abroad  (which  in  less  than 
two  years  was  followed  by  his  retirement  from  all 
public  business),  are  the  last  he  ever  intended  for 
the  press ;  having  been  selected  by  himself  from 
great  numbers  yet  lying  among  his  papers. 

If  I  could  have  been  prevailed  with  by  the  rhe- 
torick  of  booksellers,  or  any  other  little  regards, 
I  might  easily,  instead  of  retrenching,  have  made 
very  considerable  additions  :  and  by  that  means 
have  perhaps  taken  the  surest  course  to  prevent 
the  interloping  of  others.  But,  if  the  press  must 
needs  be  loaded,  I  would  rather  it  should  not  be 
by  my  means.  And  therefore  I  may  hope  to  be 
allowed  one  word  in  the  style  of  a  publisher  (an 
office  liable  to  much  censure  without  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  merit  or  to  praise)  that  if  I  have  not 
been  much  deceived  in  others  and  myself,  the 
reader  will  hardly  find  one  Letter  in  this  collection 
unworthy  of  the  author,  or  which  does  not  con-» 
tain  something  either  of  entertainment  or  of  use. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  THIRD  PART 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  MEMOIRS ;  ♦ 

VBOM  TH£  PEACE  CONCLUDED  1679^  TO  THE  TIMS 
OV  THE  author's  BBTIKEMENT  FROM  PUBLIC  BUSI- 
NESS. 

[first  pubushed  III  1709.] 

^  Et  iUe  ^demphnus  annis  obiitf  plenus  honoribus,  iUis  etiam 
quos  recusavitJ* 

Plin.  Epist.  11.  1, 

It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  some  persons 

for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  deference,  that 

[       ■— ^hi—    II I  ■  I  ■  I       I II     II,. 

*  Tbe  Third  Part  of  sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  he  him- 
self declared  to  be  **  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends 
hereafter,  upon  the  grounds  of  my  retirement,  and  resolution  ne» 
ver  to  meddle  again  with  any  public  affairs,  from  this  present  Feb- 
ruary, ifiSO-l."  As  they  embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  H.,  they  contained  many  particulars  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  statesmen  who  occupied  the  stage  during  that  bust- 
ling and  intriguing  period.  Several  of  sir  William  Temple's  friends, 
and  in  particular  his  sister  Lady  Gifford,  judged  the  Memoirs  on 
thb  account  unfit  for  publication.  But,  although  Swift  deferred 
his  intention  at  their  request,  he  afterwards  resumed  it,  and  print- 
ed the  work  with  the  following  preface ;  at  which  Lady  Gifford 
was  so  much  incensed,  as  to  publish  an  advertisement  against  him ; 
nor  does  there  at  any  time  afterwards  appear  to  have  been  a  re-^ 
conciliation.  The  price  received  by  Swift  for  the  Memoirs,  ap- 
pears from  a  document  pul>lished  by  Mr  Nichols,  to  have  been 
forty  pounds. 
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I  SO  long  withheld  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing papers.  They  seemed  to  think,  that  the  free- 
dom of  some  passages  in  these  memoirs  might 
give  offence  to  several  who  were  still  alive ;  and 
whose  part  in  those  affairs  which  are  here  related, 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  any 
advantage  to  their  reputation.  But  whether  this 
objection  be  in  itself  of  much  weight,  may  per- 
haps be  disputed;  at  least  it  shouM  have  little  with 
me,  who  am  under  no  restraint  in  that  particular  ; 
since  I  am  not  of  an  age  to  remember  those  tran- 
sactions, nor  had  any  acquaintance  with  those 
persons  whose  counsels  or  proceedings  are  con- 
demned, and  who  are  all  of  them  now  dead. 

But,  as  this  author  is  very  free  in  exposing  the 
weakness  and  corruptions  of  ill  ministers,  so  he  is 
as  ready  to  commend  the  abilities  and  virtue  of 
others,  as  may  be  observed  from  several  passages 
of  these  memoirs  ;  particularly  of  the  late  pari  of 
Sunderland,  with  whom  the  author  continued  in 
the  most  intimate  friendship  to  his  death ;  and 
who  was  father  of  that  most  learned  and  excel- 
lent lord,  now  secretary  of  state :  as  likewise,  of 
the  present  earl  of  Rochester ;  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  now  lord  treasurer,  represented  by  this 
impartial  author  as  a  person  at  that  time  deserved- 
ly entrusted  with  so  great  a  part  in  the  prime 
ministry ;  an  office  he  now  executes  again  with 
such  universal  applause,  so  much  to  the  queen's 
honour  and  his  own,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  confederacy. 

There  are  two  objections  I  have  sometimes 
heard  to  have  been  offered  against  those  memoirs 
that  were  printed  in  the  author's  life- time,  and 
which  these  now  published  may  perhaps  be  equal- 
ly liable  to.  First,  as  to  the  matter;  that  the 
author  speaks  too  much  of  himself:  next,  as  to 
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the  style ;  that  he  affects  the  use  of  French  words, 
ks  well  as  some  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to 
that  language. 

I  believe,  those  who  make  the  former  criticism 
do  not  well  consider  the  nature  of  memoirs :  it  is 
to  the  French  (if  I  mistake  not)  we  chiefly  owe 
that  manner  of  writing  :  and  sir  William  Temple 
is  not  only  the  first,  but  I  think  the  only  English- 
man (at  least  of  any  consequence)  who  ever  at^ 
tempted  it*  The  best  French  memoirs  are  writ 
by  such  persons  as  were  the  principal  actors  in 
those  transactions  they  pretend  to  relate,  whe- 
ther of  wars  or  negociations.  Those  of  sir  William 
Temple  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  therefore,  in 
iny  judgment,  the  puMisher*  (who  sent  them  in- 
to the  world  without  the  author's  privity)  gave 
them  a  wrong  title,  when  he  called  them  "  Me- 
moirs of  what  passed  in  Christendom,  &c."  where- 
as it  should  rather  have  been  "  Memoirs  of  the  Trea- 
ty at  Nimeguen,"  which  was  plainly  the  sense  of 
the  author,  who  in  the  epistle  tells  his  son,  that  "in 
compliance  with  his  desire,  he  will  leave  him  some 
memoirs  of  what  passed  in  his  public  employments 
abroad  ;^'  and  in  the  book  itself,  when  he  deduces 
an  account  of  the  state  of  war  in  Christendom, 
he  says,  it  is  only  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  re* 
lation  of  that  famous  treaty ;  where  he  and  sir 
Lionel  Jenkins  were  the  only  mediators  that  con- 
tinued any  considerable  time  ;  and  as  the  author 
was  first  in  commission,  so  in  point  of  abilities  or 
credit,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  there  was  no 
sort  of  comparison  between  the  two  persons. 
Those  memoirs,  therefore,  arc  properly  a  relation 


•  They  were  first  published  in  l689,  hy  R.  Chiswell,  whosd 
idvertiseraent  is  preserved  in  Temple's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  242. 
VOL.  ix.  X 
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of  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  wherein  th^  authdr 
had  the  principal  as  well  as  the  most  honourable 
part  in  quality  of  mediator ;  so  that  the  frequent 
mention  of  himself  seems  not  only  excusable  but 
necessary.  The  same  may  be  offered  in  defence 
of  the  following  papers ;  because,  during  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  period  they  treat  of,  the  author 
was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king  liis  mas* 
ten  To  which  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  few 
preliminary  lines  at  the  head  of  the  first  page,  the 
author  professes  he  writ  those  papers  '^  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends  hereafter,  upon  the 
grounds  of  his  retirement,  and  his  resolution  ne- 
ver to  meddle  again  with  public  affairs/*  As  to 
the  objection  against  the  style  of  the  former  Me- 
moirs, that  it  abounds  in  French  words  and  turns 
of  expression  ;  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  at  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  all  business,  either  by  writ- 
ing or  discourse,  passed  in  the  French  tongue; 
and  the  author  having  lived  so  many  years  abroad, 
in  that  and  foreign  embassies,  where  all  business, 
as  well  as  conversation,  ran  in  that  language^  ifc 
was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  write  upon  public 
affairs  without  some  tincture  of  it  in  his  styles 
though  in  his  other  writings  there  be  little  or  do** 
thing  of  it  to  be  observed ;  and  as  he  has  often 
assured  me,  it  was  a  thing  he  never  a&cted ;  so, 
upon  the  objections  made  to  his  farmer  Memodis^ 
he  blotted  out  some  French  words  in  these,  imd 
placed  English  in  their  stead,  though  perhaps  not 
so  significant. 

There  is  one  thing  proper  to  inform  the  reader^ 
why  these  Memoirs  are  called  the  Third  Pwt^ 
there  having  never  been  published  but  one  part 
|)efore,  where,  in  the  beginning,  the  author  men- 
tions a  former  part,  and  in  the  conclusion  pio- 
miseft  a  third*     The  subject  of  the  first  part  waa 
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chtcfl^  the  triple  aliiaAc^^  daribg  the  negbelatioli 
e£  wmch  my  lord  A^liiigtoti  wks  sidcretaf y  df  stat^ 
and  chief  miAisten  Sir  Wiiliam  Temple  often  as- 
sured Aae^  he  had  buhit  thotie  Memoirfli ;  aiid  fot 
that  teascfti  wis  eontent  his  letter*  dariflg  hU  em- 
bassies at  the  Hague  and  Aix-la^^Chapellej  shdiild 
be  printed  after  his  death,  in  some  manner  to 
supply  that  loss. 

What  it  was  that  moved  sir  William  T6«iplfe  to 
hurn  tho8(^  first  Memoirs,  may  perhaps  be  cbiljec-' 
tured  from  some  passages  in  the  second  part,  for- 
inerlv  printed.  In  one  place,  the  author  has  these 
words  2  '^  My  lord  Arlington,  who  itiade  so  great 
a  figute  iti  the  fotnler  p&f t  bf  th^sc  Mertoits,  Wa* 
nbw  grown  out  of  all  credit,''  ka.  Ifi  other  pirts, 
he  tells  usy  ^[  That  lord  was  of*  the  ministry  which 
broke  the  triple  league ;  advised  (be  Dutch  war 
and  French  alliance ;  and,  in  short,  was  the  bot- 
tom of  all  those  ruinous  measures  which  the  court 
of  England  was  then  taking ;"  so  that,  as  I  have 
been  told  from  a  good  hand,  and  as  it  seems  very 
probable,  he  could  ^ot  think  that  lord  a  person  fit 
to  be  celebrated  for  his  part  in  forwarding  that 
famous  league  while  he  was  secretary  of  state, 
who  had  made  such  counterpaces  to  destroy  it. 
At  the  end  I  have  subjoined  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining,  beside  one  or  two  other  particulars,  a 
speech  of  sir  William  Temple's  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  an  answer  of  the  king's  to  an  ad- 
dress of  that  house  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion; both  which  are  mentioned  in  these  Me- 
moirs. 

I  have  only  farther  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
although  these  papers  were  corrected  by  the  au- 
thor, yet  he  had  once  intended  to  insert  some  ad- 
ditions in  several  places,  as  appeared  by  certain 
hints  or  memorandums  in  the  margin ;  but  whether 
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they  were  omitted  out  of  forgetfulness,  neglect; 
or  want  of  health,  I  cannot  determine ;  one  pas- 
sage relating  to  Sir  William  Jones  he  was  pleas-^ 
ed  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  added  it  in  the  Appen- 
dix, *  The  rest  I  know  nothing  of;  but  the  thread 
of  the  story  is  entire  without  them. 


*  Sir  William  Jones  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  speakers  in 
the  House,  and  was  very  zealous  in  his  endeavours  for  promoting 
the  bill  of  exclusion  [in  \679  ]  He  was  a  person  of  great  pie^ 
and  virtue ;  and  having  taken  an  affection  to  sir  William  Temple, 
was  sorry  to  see  him  employed  in  the  delivery  of  so  unacceptable 
a  message  to  the  House.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  to  the 
author  upon  it  was,  that,  '<  for  himself,  he  was  old  and  infirm, 
and  expected  to  die  soon  :  but  you,"  said  he,  "  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, live  to  see  the  whole  kingdom  lament  the  coi^sequences 
of  this  message  you  have  now  brought  us  from  the  king."  Swiyx, 
Appendix  to  Temple's  Memoirs,  8vo.  vol.  H.  p.  565. 
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Tbi#  oilel^ated  pftrody  is  isaid  by  Mr  Sbefidsn',  to  have  b^n 
compMed  ^ipon  the  following  occadion. 

^*  hi  the  \<earfy  visits  whieh  Swift  made  ta  Lomf on,  duritrg  hisr  stay 
there  he  passed  mueh  of  his  time  at  Lord  Berkeiey^s,  offieialing  fts 
eki^lain  to  the  fomily,  and  atfendtng  Lady  Betkeley  ht  her  priva«6 
devotions;  after  which  the  doctor,  by  her  desire,  used  to  read  to 
her  seilie  moral  or  reBgious  discoarse.  The  Countess  hacF  at  thii 
tine  taken  a  greart  Fiki^g  to  Mr  Boyle's  Meditations,  and  w^  de^ 
termined  ta  go  threngh  them  in  that  maimer ;  hnt  as  Swift  had  by 
ixtf  means  the  same  felish  for  that  kintl  of  writing  which  her  laKly« 
•hip  ha^,  he  soon  gi^w  weary  of  the  task ;  and  a  whim  coming  iMd 
his  hea»i^,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  iA  a  way  wh^eh  mi^t  oceasToA 
floftie  sport  in  the  fasnily ;  M  whtch  they  had  as  high  a  relish  ^ 
himself.  The  next  time  he  was  employed  in*  reading  one  of  ^ese 
Meditations,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  conveying  away  the  book, 
and  dexterously  inserted  a  leaf,  on  which  he  had  written  his  own 
Meditations  on  a  Broomstick ;  after  which  he  took  care  to  have 
the  book  restored  to  its  proper  place,  and  in  his  next  attendance 
on  my  lady,  when  he  was  desired  to  proceed  to  the  next  Medita- 
tion, Swift  opened  upon  the  place  where  the  leaf  had  been  inserted, 
and  with  great  composure  read  the  title, "  A  Meditation  on  a  Broom- 
stick/' Lady  Berkeley,  a  little  surprised  at  the  oddity  of  the  title, 
stopped  him,  repeating  the  words,  **  A  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick  I 
What  a  strange  subject!  But  there  is  no  knowing  what  useful  les- 
sons of  instruction  this  wonderful  man  may  draw  from  things  ap- 
parently the  most  trivial.  Pray  let  us  hear  what  he  says  upon 
it/'  Swift  then,  with  an  inflexible  gravity  of  countenance,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Meditation,  in  the  same  solemn  tone  which  he 
had  used  in  delivering  the  former.  Lady  Berkeley,  not  at  all  sus- 
pecting a  trick,  in  the  fullness  of  her  prepossession,  was  every  now 
and  then,  during  the  reading  of  it,  expressing  her  admiration  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  who  could  draw  such  fine  moral  reflec- 
tions from  so  contemptible  a  subject;  with  which,  though  Swift 
must  have  been  inwardly  not  »  little  tickled,  yet  he  preserved  a 
most  perfect  composure  of  features,  so  that  she  had  not  the  least 
room  to  suspect  any  deceit.  Soon  after,  some  company  coming 
in.  Swift  pretended  business,  and  withdrew,  foreseeing  what  was  to 
follow.  Lady  Berkeley,  full  of  the  subject,  soon  entered  upon  the 
praises  of  those  heavenly  Meditations  of  Mr  Boyle*  *'  But,''  said 
she,  "  the  doctor  has  been  just  reading  one  to  me,  which  has  sur- 
prised me  more  than  all  the  rest/'  One  of  the  company  asked 
which  of  the  Meditations  she  meant  ?  She  answered  directly,  in  the 
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simplicity  of  her  beart, ''  I  mean,  that  excellent  Meditation  upoo 
a  Broomstick/'  The  company  Ippked  at  ea^h  other  with  some 
surprise,  and  could  scarce  refrain  from  laughing.  But  they  all 
agreed  that  they  had  never  heard"  of  such  a  meditation  before. 
V  Upon  my  wor^/'  said  my  lady,  '*  there  it  is,  look  into  that  book, 
and  convince  yourselves/'  One  of  them  opened  the  book,  and 
found  it  there  indeed,  but  in  Swift's  handwriting;  ypon  which  a 
general  burst  of  laughter  ensued :  and  my  lady,  when  the  first 
surprise  was  over,  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  any  of  them ;  say* 
ing,  ''  What  a  vile  trick  has  that  rogue  played  roe  !  But  it  is  his 
way,  he  never  baulks  his  humour  in  any  thing/'  The  affair  ended 
in  a  great  deal  of  harmless  mirth,  and  Swift,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  not  asked  to  proceed  any  farther  into  the  Meditations/' 

Whoever  has  read  the  vapid  and  metaphorical  flourishes  of  thii 
once  celebrated  moralist  (only  equalled  in  the  flowery  pages  of 
Harvey's  Meditations,)  will  And,  in  the  pretended  violation  of  Mr 
Boyle's  dignity,  a  pedantic  $ind  affected  sy tie,  justly  exposed  to  th^ 
ridipul^  of  the  wo^ld. 
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This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingloii 
ously  lying  in  that  neglected  corner,  I  once  knew 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest :  it  was  full  of  sap, 
full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs :  but  now,  in  vain 
does  the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  na- 
:ture,  by  tying  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to 
its  sapless  trunk :  it  is  now,  at  best,  but  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down^ 
the  branches  on  the  earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air; 
it  is  now  handled  by  every  dirty  wench,  condemn- 
ed to  do  her  drudgery,  and  by  a  capricious  kind  of 
fate,  destined  to  make  other  things  clean,  and  be 
nasty  itself:  at  length,  worn  to  the  stumps  in  the 
service  of  the  maids,  it  is  either  thrown  out  of 
doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last  use,  of  kindling  a 
fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed,  and  said  with- 
in myself,  &intlp  matt  10  a  Wtmrnrntk !  nature 
sent  him  into  the  world  strong  and  lusty,  in  a  thri  , 
ving  condition,  wearing  his  own  hair  on  his  head, 
the  proper  branches  of  this  reasoning  vegetable, 
until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped  off  his 
green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered  trunk  :  he 
then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwig,  valuing 
himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs  (all  co- 
vered with  powder)  that  never  grew  on  his  head ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to . 
enter  the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoils  it 
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never  bore,  and  all  covered  with  dust,  though  the 
sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should 
be  apt  to  ridicule  and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial 
judges  that  wc  are  of  our  own  excellencies,  and 
other  men*s  defaults ! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head;  and  pray 
what  is  man,  but  a  topsyturvy  creature,  his  animal 
faculties  perpetually  mounted  dii  his  rational,  his 
head  where  his  heels  should  be,  grovelling  on  the 
earth !  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  tp 
be  a  universal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses^  a 
lemover  of  grievances,  rakes  into  every  slut's  cor- 
ner of  nature,  bringing  hidden  corruption  to  the 
light,  and  raises  a  mighty  dust  where  there  was 
none  before  ;  sharing  deeply  all  the  while  in  the 
rery  same  pollutions  he  pretends  to  sweep  away : 
his  last  days,  are  spent  in  slavery  to  women,  aind 
generally  the  least  deserving ;  till  worn  out  to  the 
atumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is  either  kicked 
out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle  flames  for 
^hers  to  warm  themselves  by. 
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Sib, 

Being  so  great  a  lover  of  antiquities,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose,  you  would  be  very  much 
obliged  with  any  thing  that  was  new.  I  have 
been  of  late  offended  with  many  writers  of  essays 
and  moral  discourses,  for  rupning  into  stale  to- 
picks  and  threadbare  quotations,  and  not  hand- 
ling their  subject  fully  and  closely :  all  which 
errors  1  have  carefully  avoided  in  the  following 
essay,  which  I  have  proposed  as  a  pattern  for 
young  writers  to  imitate,  The  thoughts  and  ob- 
servations being  entirely  new,  the  quotations  un- 
touched by  others,  the  subject  of  mighty  impor- 
tance, and  treated  with  much  order  and  perspi- 
cuity, it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time ;  ana  I 
desire  you  will  accept  and  consider  it  as  the  ut- 
most effort  of  my  genius* 
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A  TRITICAL  ESSAY  UPON  THE  FA- 
CULTIES OF  THE  MIND.* 


i  HiLOsoPHERs  Say,  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or 
little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of 
the  great ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  body  natural 
may  be  compared  to  the  body  politic ;  and  if  thisr 
be  so,,  how  can  the  epicurean's  opinion  be  true, 
that  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  :  which  I  will  no  more  believe^ 
than  that  the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  lettera 
of  the  alphabet,  <iould  fall  by  chance  into  a  most 
ingenious  and  learned  treatise  of  philosophy.  Ri-' 
sum  teneatis  amid?  This  false  opinion  must  needs 
create  many  more :  it  is  like  an  error  in  the  first 
concoction,  which  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  se* 
cond  \  the  foundation  is  weak,  and  whatever  su- 
perstructure you  raise  upon  it^  must  of  necessity 
fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  men  are  led  from  one 
error  to  another,  until  with  Ixion  they  embrace  a 
cloud  instead  of  Juno ;  or  like  the  dog  in  the  fa- 
ble lose  the  substance  in  gaping  at  the  shadow. 
For  such  opinions  cannot  cohere ;  but  like  the 
iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image>  must  separate  and  break  in  pieces.    I  have 

*  The  object  and  irony  of  this  piece  are  obvious. 
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read  in  a  certain  author,  that  Alexander  wept  hc- 
oause  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer :  which 
he  needed  not  have  done,  if  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  could  create  oner  but  this  is  an 
opinion,  fitter  for  that  many -headed  beast  the  vul- 
gar, to  entertain,  than  for  so  wise  a  man  as  Epicu- 
rus ;  the  corrupt  part  of  his  sect  only  borrowed 
his  name,  as  the  monkey  did  the  cat's  claw  to  draw 
the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire. 

However,  the  first  step  to  the  cure,  is  to  know 
the  disease ;  and  though  truth  may  be  difficult  to 
find,  because,  as  the  philosopher  observes,  she  lives 
in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  yet  we  need  not,  likt 
blind  men^  grope  in  open  daylight.  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed,  among  so  many  far  more  learned  meiij 
to  offer  my  mit^,  since  a  staoderby  may  sometimea 
pet  haps  see  more  of  the  gto>e,  than  he  that  playid 
it.  !Ehtt  I  do  not  think  a  philosopher  obliged  to 
account  for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  or  drown 
himself  with  Aristotle,  for  not  being  able  to  solve 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  in  that  fati^ 
sentence  he  passed  upon  himself,  Qtda  te  noncupiof 
tu  capics  me.  Wherein  he  was  at  once  the  judg^ 
and  the  crimin^d,  the  accuser  and  executioner* 
SkK;rates,  on  the  other  hand,  who  said  he  knew 
nothing  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  to  be  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  I  think  it  as 
clear  as  any  demonstration  of  Euclid,  that  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain ;  if  we  were  able  to  dive  into 
her  secret  recesses>  we  should  finid  that  the  smal^ 
lest  blade  of  grass,  or  most  contemptible  weed,  hai 
its  particular  use :  but  she  is  chiefly  admirable  in 
her  minutest  compositions ;  the  least  and  most  c<hi* 
temptible  insect  most  discovers  the  art  of  nature, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  though  nature,  which  defights 
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ia  Variety,  will  always  triumph  over  art :  and  a» 
the  poet  observes^ 

*'  NcUuram  expelUufwrcd  licei,  usque  rtcwrrH,"*' 

HoR.  Lib.  I.  Epist.  X  24. 

But  the  various  opinions  of  philosophers,  have 
scattered  through  the  world  as  many  plagues  of 
the  mind,  as  Pandora's  box  did  those  of  tlie  body  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  not  left 
hope  at  the  bottom.  And  if  Truth  be  not  fled 
with  Astrea,  she  is  certainly  as  hidden  as  the 
source  of  Nile,  and  can  be  found  only  in  Utopia. 
Not  that  I  would  reflect  on  those  wise  sages,  which 
would  be  a  sort  of  ingratitude ;  and  he  that  calls 
a  man  ungrateful,  sums  up  all  the  evil  that  a  man 
'  can  be  guilty  of, 

Ingratwn  si  dixeiia,  omnia  dicis. 

But,  what  I  blame  the  philosophers  for,  (though 
^ome  may  think  it  a  paradox)  is  chiefly  their  pride ; 
nothing  less  than  an  ipse  dixit ^  and  you  must  pin 
your  faith  on  their  sleeve.  Ajid  though  Diogenes 
lived  in  a  tub,  there  might  be,  for  aught  I  know, 
as  much  pride  under  his  rags,  as  in  the  fine-spun 
garments  of  the  divine  Plato.  It  is  reported  of 
this  Diogenes,  that  when  Alexander  came  to  sec 
him,  and  promised  to  give  him  whatever  be  would 
aak,  the  cynick  only  answered,  "  Take  not  from 
me  what  thou  canst  not  give  me,  but  statu!  from 
between  me  and  the  light;'"  which  was  almost  as 
extravagant  as  the  philosopher,  that  flung  his  mo« 
0ey  into  the  sea,  with  this  remarkable  saying 

*  For  Nature,  driven  out  with  proud  disdain, 
4U-powerful  goddess,  will  return  again« 
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V  How  different  was  this  man  from  the  usurer, 
who  being  told  his  son  would  spend  all  he  had  got, 
replied,  *'  He  cannot  take  more  pleasure  in  spend- 
ing, than  I  did  in  getting  it.'^  These  men  could 
sefe  the  faults  of  each  other,  but  not  their  own; 
those  they  flung  into  the  bag  behind  ;  non  videmus 
id  mantica  quod  in  tergo  est.  I  may  perhaps  be 
censured  for  my  free  opinions  by  those  carping 
Momuse^  whom  authors  worship,  as  the  Indians 
do  the  devil,  for  fear.  TheJ^  will  endeavour  to 
give  my  reputation  as  many  wounds,  as  the  tnan 
in  the  almanack ;  but  I  value  it  not ;  and  perhaps 
like  flies,  they  may  buzz  so  often  about  the  can- 
dle, till  they  burn  their  wings.  They  niust  par- 
don me,  if  I  venture  to  give  them  this  advice,  not 
to  rail  at  what  they  cannot  understand  ;  it  doe» 
but  discover  that  self- tormenting  passion  of  envy,- 
than  which  the  greatest  tyrant  never  invented  a 
more  cruel  torment  i 

Invidid  SicuU  non  invenere  Tyrarmi 
Tormentum  nuijus^^ 

Hor;  Lib.  I.  Epist  It.  58.' 

I  must  be  so  bold  to  tell  my  critics  and  witlings; 
that  they  can  no  more  judge  of  this,  than  a  matf 
that  is  born  blind,,  can  have  any  true  idea  of  co- 
lours. 1  have  always  observed,  that  your  empty 
vessels  sound  loudest :  I  value  their  lashes  as  lit-* 
tie  as  the  sea  did  those  of  Xerxes,  when  he  whip- 
ped it.  The  utmost  favour  a  man  can  expect  from 
them  is,  that  which  Polyphemus  promised  Ulysses^ 
that  he  would  devour  him  the  last :  they  think 
to  subdue  a  writer,  as  Caesar  did  his  enemy,  with 
a  Venij  vidi,  vicL     I  confess  I  value  the  opinion  of 

the  judicious  few,  aRymer,  a  Dennis,  or  a  W -k ; 

but  for  the  rest,  to  give  my  judgment  at  once,  I 
think  the  long  dispute  among  the  philosophers 
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about  a  vacuum^  may  be  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive, that  it  IS  to  be  found  in  acritick's  head*  They 
are  at  best  but  the  drones  of  the  learned  world, 
who  devour  the  honey,  and  will  not  work  them^ 
selves :  and  a  writer  need  no  more  regard  them, 
than  the  moon  does  the  barking  of  a  little  sense- 
less cur.  For,  in  spite  of  their  terrible  roaring, 
you  may,  with  half  an  eye,  discover  the  ass  under 
the  lion's  skin. 

But  to  return  to  our  discourse :  Demosthenes 
being  asked  what  was  the  first  part,  of  an  orator, 
replied,  action :  what  was  the  second,  action :  what 
was  the  third,  action  :  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This 
may  be  true  in  oratory ;  but  contemplation  in 
other  things,  exceeds  action.  And  therefore  a 
wise  man  is  never  lessi  alone,  than  when  he  is.  alone : 
Nu7iquam  minus  solusy  quam  cum  solus. 

And  Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician, 
was  so  intent  upon  his  problems,  that  he  never 
minded  the  soldiers  who  came  to  kill  him.  There- 
fore, not  to  detract  from  the  just  praise  which  be- 
longs to  orators,  they  ought  to  consider  that  na- 
ture, which  gave  us  two  eyes  to  see,  and  two  ears 
to  hear,  has  given  us  but  one  tongue  to  speak; 
wherein  however  some  do  so  abound,  that  the  vir- 
tuosi, who  have  been  so  long  in  search  for  the  per- 
petual motion,  may  infallibly  find  it  there. 

Some  men  admire,  republics,  because  orators 
flourish  there  most,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  tyranny;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  one  tyrant  is 
better  than  a  hundred^  Besides,  these  orators  in- 
flame the  people>  whose  anger  is  really  but  a  short 
fit  of  madness, 

Ira  Juror  brevis  est, 

HoR.  Lib,  I.  Epist.  II,  62, 

VOL,  IX.  y 
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-  Aftfer  which,  laws  afe  like  cobwebs,  which  may 
catch  small  flies,  but  let  wasps  and  hornets  break 
through. '  But  in  oratory  the  greatest  art  is  to  hide 
art,  Artis  est  celare  artem. 

,  But  this  must  be  the  work  of  time,  we  must  lay 
hold  on  all  opportunities,  and  let  slip  no  occasion ; 
else  we  shall  be  forced  to  weave  Penelope's  web, 
unravel  in  the  night  what  we  spun  in  the  day. 
And  therefore  I  have  observed,  that  Time  is  paint- 
ed with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  behind,  signifying 
tltereby,  that  we  must  take  time  (as  we  say)  by 
aiife  forelock,  for  when  it  is  once  past,  there  is  no 
racalling  it, 

i  '  The  mind  of  man  is  at  first  (if  you  will  pardon 
Jthe  expreidsion)  like  a  tabula  rasa,  or  like  wax, 
:whi(ih,' while  it  is  soft,  is  capable  of  any  impression, 
till  time  has  hardened  it.  And  at  length  death, 
4iiat  grim  tyrant,  stops  us  in  the  midst  of  our  ca- 
Teer.  The  greatest  conquerors  have  at  last  been 
-conquered  by  death,  which  spares  none,  from  the 
^ceptre^  to  t»e  spade :  Mors  omnibus  communis. 
'  All  rivciTS  go  to  the  sea,  but  none  return  from  it. 
Xerxes  wept  when  he  beheld  his  army,  to  consider 
cthat  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  they  would  be 
-all  dead.  Anacreon  was  choked  with  a  grapestone; 
•an4  violent  joy  kills  as  well  as  violent  grief.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  constant,  but  inconstancy ; 
yet  Plato  thought,  that  if  virtue  would  appear  to 
the  world  in  her  own  native  dress,  all  men  would 
be  enamoured  with  her.  But  now,  since  interests 
-governs  the  world,  and  men  neglect  the  golden 
mean,  Jupiter  himself,  if  he  came  to  the  earth, 
would  be  despised,  unless  it  were,  as  he  did  to 
Danae,  in  a  golden  shower :  for  men  now-a-days 
worship  the  rising  sun,  and  not  the  setting : 

Donee  erisjetix  muUos  nv/merahis  amicos0 
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Thus  have  I,  in  obedience  to  your  commands, 
ventured  to  expose  myself  to  censure,  in  this  criti- 
cal age.  Whether  I  have  done  right  to  my  subject, 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  my  learned  reader : 
however  I  cannot  out  hope,  that  my  attempting 
of  it,  may  be  encouragement  for  some  able  pen,  to 
perform  it  with  more  success. 
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A  PROPOSAL , 

rFOR  COEUECTING,  IMPROVING,  AND 
ASCERTAINING, 
THB 

ENGLISH  TONGUE,* 

IN 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  EARL 
OF  OXFORD  AND  MORTIMER,  LORD  HIGH  TREA^ 
SURER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FIRST  PRINTED  IV  MAY,  17 12» 

«  This  Essay,  which  led  to  no  consequences,  is  the  only  trace 
of  the  literary  labours  of  the  celebrated  Society  of  brothers,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Journal  to  Stella.  Johnson,  than  whom 
none  could  judge  more  accurately  of  the  value  of  the  Proposal, 
has  recorded  his  sentiments  in  the  following  words:  "  Early  in 
the  next  year  he  published  a  '  Proposal  for  correcting,  impro- 
ving, and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  language,  and  without  any  accurate  enquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  other  tongues.  The  certainty  and  stability  which,  con- 
trary to  all  experience,  Swift  thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to  se- 
cure by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees  of  which  every  man 
would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been  proud  to  dis- 
obey, and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elections,  would  in  a 
short  time  have  difiered  from  itself.' 

Various  answers  were  published  upon  the  appearance  of  thii 
Letter. 
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**  I  have  been  six  hours  to-day  morning  writing  nineteen  pages 
of  a  letter  to  lord  treasurer,  about  forming  a  ^ocletyi  or  academy, 
to  correct  and  fix  the  English  language.  It  will  not  be  above  five 
or  six  more*  I  will  send  it  him  to-morrow ;  and  will  print  it,  if 
he  desires  me/^    Journal  to  Stella,  Feb.  21,  1711-12. 

*'  I  finish^  th.e  rest  of  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  to-day,  and 
sent  it  to  him.''     Ibid.  Feb.  22. 

^*  Lord  treasurer  has  lent  the  long  letter  I  writ  him  to  Prior; 
and  I  can't  get  Prior  to  return  it,  I  want  to  have  it  printed ;  and 
to  make  up  this  academy  for  the  improvement  of  our  language/' 
Ibid.  March  11. 

'*  My  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  about  the  English  tongue  is 
now  printing ;  and  I  suffer  my  name  to  be  put  at  the  end  of  it,, 
which  I  never  did  before  in  my  life."     Ibid.  May  10,  1712. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  ?  There  are 
two  answers  come  out  to  it  already,  though  it  is  no  politicks,  but 
a  harmless  proposal  about  the  improvement  of  the  English  tongue. 
I  believe,  if  I  writ  an  essay  upon  a  straw,  some  fool  would  answer 
it."    Ibid.  May  31. 

*^  You  never  told  me,  how  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  passes  ia 
Ireland."    Ibid.  July  1. 

'*  What  care  I,  whether  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  be  com- 
mended there  or  not  f  Why  does  not  somebody  among  you  answer 
it,  as  three  or  four  have  done  here  ?"    Ibid.  July  17. 
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A  PROPOSAL 

FOR  CORRECTIVG,  IICPROVIKO,  AXD  ASCERTAINIKG 

THE 

ENGLISH  TONGUE. 


London,  Feb.  22,  1711-12. 

My  Loud, 

What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your 
lordship  some  time  ago  in  conversation,  was  not 
a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by  accident  or 
occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection ;  and  I 
have  been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments,  by  the 
opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons,  with 
whom  I  consulted.  They  all  agreed,  that  no* 
thing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than 
some  effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging, 
and  ascertaining  our  language :  and  thev  tnink 
it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under 
the  protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of 
proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.  ^ 


♦  <<  Dr  Swift  proposed  a  plan  of  this  nature  ({iie  forming  a  so* 
ciety  to  fix  a  standard  to  the  English  language)  to  his  friend,  as 
he  thought  him,  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  but  without  success ; 
precision  and  perspicuity  not  being  in  general  the  faTOurite  eb» 
jects  of  ministers,  and  perhaps  still  less  so  of  th^i  minister  than 
any  other/'    CQSSTBairiBLP*^ 
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I  was  glad  to  find  your  lordship's  answer  in  s« 
different  a  style,  from  what  has  been  commonly 
made  use  of  on  the  like  occasions,  for  some  years 
past,  That  all  such  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to 
a  time  of  peace :  a  topic,  which  some  have  car- 
ried so  far,  that  they  would  not  have  U3  by  any 
means  think  of  preserving  our  civil  or  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  w^ar 
abroad.  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  your  ministry,  my  lord,  that  you  have 
a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no  rea- 
sonable proposal  for  the  honour,  the  advantage, 
or  the  ornament  of  your  country,  however  foreign 
to  your  more  immediate  office,  was  ever  neglected 
by  you.  I  confess  the  merit  of  this  candour  and 
condescension  is  very  much  lessened,  because 
your  lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  our 
good  wishes ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and 
supplying  our  wants,  faster  than  the  most  visi- 
onary projector  can  adjust  his  schemes.  And 
therefore,  my  lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is 
not  so  much  to  offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to 
complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  which 
is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  pay- 
ing the  nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into 
the  South-Sea }  and  though  not  of  such  immedi- 
ate benefit,  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of 
your  glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages 
not  less^  to  your  honour. 

My  lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
learned  and  polite  persons  of  the  nation,  com- 
plain to  your  lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our 
language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily 
improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the  pretenders  to  polish 
and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and 
absurdities ;  and  that  in  many  instances  it  offends 
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^against  every  part  of  grammar.  But  lest  your 
lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I 
shall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular. 

I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  reason,  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.  Tis  plain,  that 
the  Latin  tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  in  this 
island,  toward  the  coniquest  of  which,  few  or  no 
attempts  were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius ; 
neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Bri- 
tain, as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and 
Spain.  Farther,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions 
here  were  at  length  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  against  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous 
invaders.  Meantime,  the  Britains,  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  daily  harassed  by  cruel  in- 
roads from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence;  who,  consequently^ 
reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their 
own  power,  drove  the  Britains  into  the  most  re- 
niote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  language,  be- 
came whojly  Saxon.  This  I  take  to  be  the  reason, 
why  there  are  more  Latin  words  *  remaining  in 


*  "  As  for  our  English  tongue ;  the  great  alterations  it  has  un- 
dergone in  the  two  last  centuries  are  principally  owing  to  that 
vast  stock  of  JLa<2»  words  which  we  have  transplanted  into  oui* 
own  soil ;  which  being  now  in  a  manner  exhausted,  one  may  easily 
presage  that  it  will  not  have  such  changes  in  the  two  next  centu- 
ries. Nay,  it  were  no  difficult  contrivance,  if  the  public  had  any 
regard  to  it,  to  make  the  English  tongue  immutable ;  unless  here- 
after some  foreign  nation  shall  invadeand  over-run  us." — Bentley, 

How  very  far  Bentley  was  mistaken  in  his  prophecy  is  evident, 
from  the  great  number  of  words  naturalizeVl  from  the  latin  during 
the  last  century,  especially  since  the  style  of  Johnson  was  adopted 
as  a  model.  Many  of  the  words  quoted  by  Swift  as  the  offspring 
of  affectation  and  pedantry,  arc  now  in  common  and  every-day 
use.     See  Volume  VIII.  p.  339. 
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the  British  tongue,  than  in  the  old  Saxon,  Mrhich,: 
excepting  some  few  variations  in  the  orth(^rapby, 
is  the  same  in  most  original  words  with  our  pre- 
sent English,  as  well  as  with  German  and  other 
Northern  dialects, 

Edward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in 
France,  appears  to  be  the  first  who  introduced, 
any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with  the 
SsLxon ;  the  court  affecting  what  the  prince  was. 
fond  of,  and  others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as 
it  is  now  with  us.  William  the  Conqueror  pro- 
ceeded much  farther ;  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every 
monastery,  giving  them  great  quantities  of  land, 
directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  language, 
and  en(&avouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the 
kingdom.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion  generally 
lieceived  :  but  your  lordship  has  fully  convinced 
me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater 
progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had 
large  territories  on  that  continent  both  from  bi& 
father  and  hi3  wife,  made  frequent  journeys  and 
expeditions  thither,  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  bis 
court.*    For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a 


*  In  this  passage  SwiCt  mistakes  the  history  «f  the  English  Jan* 
guage,  which  later  philological  researchea  have  more  accurately 
ascertained.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  French,  the  language 
of  the  conquerors,  was  universally  spoken  by  the  court,  the  barons, 
and  all  who  pretended  to  rank  above  the  vulgar.  The  Anglo* 
Saxon  was  only  used  by  the  common  people.  But  in  order  to 
maintain  the  necessary  intercourse  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  a  composita  language  was  introduced,  grounded  indeed 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary,  but  with  the  exttpction  of  its 
ancient  grammatical  inflexions,  and  the  addition  of  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  Norman  French,  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation 
of  the  victors.    It  is  this  Ungua  franca^  which  gradually  su* 
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constant  intercourse  between  France  and  £ng* 
land,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there>  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language 
between  two  and  three  himdred  years  ago,  seqmjs 
to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French^  than 
at  present ;  many  words  having  been  afterward 
rejected,  and  some  since  the  time  of  Spencer; 
although  we  have  still  retained  not  a  few,  which 
have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.  I  could 
produce  several  instances  of  both  kinds,  if  it  were 
of  any  use  or  entertainment. 

To  examine  into  the  several  circumstaAcea  by 
which  the  language  of  a  country  may  be  altered^ 
would  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and 
the  English,  seem  to  have  undergone  the  same 
fortune.  The  first,  from  the  days  of  Romulus,  to 
those  of  Julius  Csesar,  suffered  perpetual  changes : 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  oc- 
casionally speak  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  from 
certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Latin,  three  hundred  yearsi  before  Tully,  was 
as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and 
French  of  the  same  period  are  now;  and  these 
two  have  changed  as  much  since  William  the 
Conqueror,  (which  is  but  littl^  less  than  seven  hun«< 


perseded  the  use  of  both  the  languages,  of  which  it  was. composed* 
Inward  III*  was  the  first  monarch  who  adopted  an  English 
n^otto ;  and  Chaucer,  while  he  complains  of  the  uncertainty  and 
diversity  of  the  English  language,  in  his  own  time,  had  probably 
nb  small  share  in  refining  and  fixing  it.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
when  Lord'  Oxford  seemsi  to  have  persuaded  Swift,  that  the 
Fjencb  tQngue  w^  niore  intermixed  than  formerly  with  the  Eng- 
lishji  it  would  appear,  that  both  languages  subsisted  in  a  state  un- 
njixed  and  unincorporated ;  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  ac- 
count ot'Layapion's  Translation  of  Wace's  Brut,  ii^  Ellis's  Spe* 
cimej9is  of  K^rly  Gnglish  Foets,  %oh  I.  p.  £o. 
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dred  years)  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done  in 
the  like  term.  Whether  our  language,  or  the 
French,  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Roman  did,  is 
a  question,  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  de- 
bate than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  the  corruptions  of  the  last :  as,  the  change  of 
their  government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the 
study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  farther  use  or 
encouragement  for  popular  orators :  their  giving 
not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity 
for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as 
Asia ;  which  brought  a  great  number  of  foreign 
pretenders  into  Rome:  the  slavish  disposition  of 
the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  elo- 
quence of  the  age  were  wholly  turned  into  pane- 
gyrick,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects :  the  great ' 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  fo- 
reign luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it, 
with  several  others  that  might  be  assigned ;  not 
to  mention  those  invasions  from  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 

The  Roman  language  arrived  at  great  perfec- 
tion, before  it  began  to  decay :  and  the  French, 
for  these  last  fifty  years,  has  been  polishing  as 
much  as  it  will  bear,  and  appears  to  be  declining 
by  the  natural  inconstancy  of  that  people,  and 
the  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  introduce 
and  multiply  cant  words,  which  is  the  most  ruin- 
ous corruption  in  any  language.  La  Bruyere,  a 
late  celebrated  writer  among  them,  makes  use  of 
many  new  terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  common  dictionaries  before  his  time. 
But  the  English  tongue  is  not  arrived  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  as  to  make  us  apprehend 
any  thoughts  of  its  decay ;  and  if  it  were  once 
refined  to  a  certain  standard,  perhaps  there  might 
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be  ways  found  out  to  fix  it  for  ever,  or  at  least 
till  we  are  invaded  and  made  a  conquest  by  some 
other  state;  and  even  then  our  best  writings 
might  probably  be  preserved  with  care,  and  grow 
into  esteem,  and  the  authors  have  a  chance  for 
immortality. 

But  without  such  great  revolutions  as  these  (to 
which  we  are,  I  think,  less  subject  than  kingdoms 
upon  the  continent)  I  see  no  absolute  necessity 
why  any  language  should  be  perpetually  chang- 
ing ;  for  we  find  many  examples  to  the  contrary. 
From  Homer  to  Plutarch  are  above  a  thousand 
years ;  so  long  at  least  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
tongue  may  be  allowed  to  last,  and  we  know  not 
how  far  before.  The  Grecians  spread  their  co- 
lonies round  all  the  coasts  of  Asia-Minor,  even  to 
the  northern  parts  lying  toward  the  Euxine,  in 
every  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and  several  others 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  where  the  language  was 
preserved  entire  for  many  ages,  after  they  them- 
selves became  colonies  to  Kome,  and  till  they 
were  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the 
fall  of  that  empire.  The  Chinese  have  books  in 
their  language  above  two  thousand  years  old, 
neither  have  the  frequent  conquests  of  the  Tar- 
tars been  able  to  alter  it.  The  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  have  admitted  few  or  no  changes  for 
some  ages  past.  The  other  languages  of  Europe 
I  know  nothing  of;  neither  is  there  any  occasion 
to  consider  them. 

Having  taken  this  compass,  I  return  to  those 
considerations  upon  our  own  language,  which  I 
would  humbly  offer  your  lordship.  The  period, 
wherein  the  English  tongue  received  most  im- 
provement, I  take  to  commence  with  the  begin- 
ning of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  to  conclude 
vyith  the  great  rebellion  in  forty-two,    'Tis  true^ 
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there  Ivas  a  very  ill  taste  both  of  style  and  wit, 
which  prevailed  under  king  James  the  first ;  but 
that  seems  to  have  been  corrected  in  the  first 
years  of  his  successor,  who,  among  many  other 
qualifications  of  an  excellent  prince,  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning.  From  the  civil,  war  to  this 
present  time,  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  whether  the  cor- 
ruptions in  our  language  have  not  at  least  equalled 
the  refinements  of  it ;  and  these  corruptions  very 
few  of  the  best  authors  in  our  age  have  wholly 
escaped.  During  the  usurpation,  such  an  infu- 
sion of  enthusiastic  jargon  prevailed  in  every 
writing,  as  was  not  shaken  off  in  many  years  af* 
ter.  To  this  succeeded  that  licentiousness  which 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting 
our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  lan- 
guage; which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
improved  by  those,  who  at  the  time  made  up  the 
court  of  king  Charles  the  second ;  either  such 
who  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who 
had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of 
those  fanatic  times  ;  or  young  men,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  same  country  ;  so  that  the  court, 
which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  propriety  and 
correctness  of  speech,  was  then,  and,  I  think,  has 
ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England 
for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till 
better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  young 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with 
some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  patterns  of  politeness.  The  consequence 
of  this  detect,  upon  our  language,  may  appear  from 
the  plays,  and  other  compositions  written  for  en- 
tertainment within  fifty  years  past ;  filled  with  a 
succession  of  affected  phrases,  and  new  conceited 
words,  either  borrowed  from  the  current  style  of 
the  court,  or  from  those,  who,  under  the  charae^- 
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tcif  bf  meft  t)f  wit  and  pleasttre,  pretended  to  givfe 
the  law.  Many  of  these  refinements  have  already* 
been  long  antiquated,  and  are  now  hardly  intelh^ 
gible ;  which  is  no  wonder,  when  they  were  the 
product  only  of  ignorance  and  caprice. 

I  have  never  known  this  great  town  without 
one  or  more,  dunces  of  figure,  who  had  credit 
enough  to  give  rise  to  some  new  word,  and  pn> 
pagate  it  in  most  conversations,  though  it  nad 
seither  humour  nor  significancy.  If  it  struck  tht 
present  taste,  it  was  soon  transferred  into  mt 
plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the  week,  and  be- 
came an  addition  to  our  language ;  wliile  the  men 
of  wit  and  learning,  instead  of  early  obviatinp^ 
such  corruptions,  were  too  often  seduced  to  imi- 
tate and  comply  with  them. 

There  is  another  set  of  men,  who  have  con tri- 
'buted  very  much  to  the  spoiling  of  the  English 
tongue ;  I  mean  the  poets  from  the  time  or  the 
festoration.      These   gentlemen,   although   they 
could  not  be  insensible  how  much  our  language 
was  already  overstocked  with  monosyllables,  yet^ 
to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that  barbarous 
custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  fit  them  to  the 
measure  of  their  verses ;    and  this  they  have  fre- 
quently done  so  very  injudiciously,  as  to  form 
such  harsh  unharmonious  sounds,  that  none  but 
a  northern  ear  could  endure ;   they  have  joined 
the  most  obdurate  consonants  with  one  interven- 
ing vowel,  only  to  shorten  a  syllable;   and  their 
taste  in  time  became  so  depraved,  that  what  was 
at  first,  a  poetical  license,  not  to  be  justified,  they 
made  their  choice,  alleging,  that  the  words  pro- 
nounced at  length  sounded  faint  and  languid. 
This  was  a  pretence  to  take  up  the  dame  custom 
in  prose ;  so  that  mo&t  of  the  oooks  we  see  now- 
a-days,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbrevia- 
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tions.  Instances  of  this  abuse  are  innumerable  i 
what  does  your  lordship  think  of  the  words, 
drudg*d,  disturbed,  rebuk'd,  fledg'd,  and  a  thou- 
sand others  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  prose 
as  well  as  verse  ?  Where,  by  leaving  out  a  vowel 
to  save  a  s}  liable,  we  form  so  jarring  a  sound, 
and  so  difficult  to  utter,  that  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  it  could  ever  obtain. 

Another  cause  (and  perhaps  borrowed  from  the 
former)  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
nraiming  of  our  language,  is  a  foolish  opinion,  ad- 
vanced of  late  years,  that  we  ought  to  spell  ex- 
actly as  we  speak ;  which,  beside  the  obvious  in- 
convenience of  utterly  destroying  our  etymology, 
would  be  a  thing  we  should  never  see  an  end  of. 
Not  only  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  England 
have  a  different  way  of  pronouncing,  but  even 
here  in  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one 
manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and 
a  third  in  the  suburbs  :  and  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
probable,  will  all  differ  from  themselves,  as  fancy 
or  fashion  shall  direct:  all  which  reduced  to 
writing  would  entirely  confound  orthography. 
Yet  many  people  are  so  fond  of  this  conceit,  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  read  modern 
books  and  pamphlets;  where  the  words  are  so 
curtailed,  and  varied  from  their  original  spelling, 
that  whoever  has  been  used  to  plain  English,  will 
hardly  know  them  by  sight. 

Several  young  men  at  the  universities,  terribly 
possessed  with  the  fear  of  pedantry,  run  into  a 
worse  extreme,  and  think  all  politeness  to  consist 
in  reading  the  daily  trash  sent  down  to  them  from 
hence :  this  they  call  knowing  the  world,  and 
reading  men  and  manners.  Thus  furnished  they 
come  up  to  town,  reckon  all  their  errors  for  ac- 
^iomplishments,  borrow  the  newest  set  of  phrases; 
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and  if  they  take  a  pen  into  their  hands,  all  the 
odd  worda  they  have  picked  up  in  a  coffeehouse, 
or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  proauced  as  flowers  of 
style ;  and  the  orthography  refined  to  the  utmost. 
To  this  we  owe  those  monstrous  productionS| 
which,  under  the  name  of  Trips,  Spies,  Amuse- 
ments, and  other  conceited  appellations,  have 
overrun  iis  for  some  years  past.  To  this  we  owe 
that  strange  race  of  wits,  who  tell  us,  they  write 
to  the  humour  of  the  age.  And  I  wish  I  coald 
say,  these  quaint  fopperies  were  wholly  absent 
from  graver  subjects.  In  short,  I  would  under-' 
take  to  show  your  lordship  severail  pieces,  where 
the  beauties  or  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that^ 
with  all  your  skiU  in  languages,  you  could  never 
be  able  to  read  or  understand  them. 

But  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  many  of  these 
false  refinements  among  us  do  not  arise  from  a 
principle,  which  would  quite  destroy  their  credit, 
if  it  were  well  understood  and  considered.  For  I 
am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  with  all  the  real  good 
qualities  of  our  country,  we  are  naturally  not  very 
polite.  This  perpetual  disposition  to  shorten  our 
words  by  retrencning  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else 
but  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those 
northern  nations,  from  whom  we  are  descended, 
and  whose  languages  labour  all  under  the  same 
defect.  For  it  is  worthy  our  observation,  that 
the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  al- 
though derived  from  the  same  northern  ancestors 
with  ourselves,  are  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
taught  to  pronounce  our  words,  which  the  Swedes 
and  Danes,  as  well  as  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch, 
attain  to  with  ease,  because  our  syllables  resemble 
theirs  in  the  roughness  and  frequency  of  conso- 
nants.   Now,  as  we  struggle  with  an  ill  climate 
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to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are  at  the 
expense  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate  the 
faint  rays  of  the  sun,  and  fence  against  the  nor- 
thern blast,  we  sometimes,  by  the  help  of  a  good 
soil,  equal  the  production  of  warmer  countries, 
who  have  no  need  to  be  at  so  much  cost  and  care. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  politer 
arts  among  us;   and  the   same   defect  of  heat 
which  gives  a  fierceness  to  our  natures,  may  con- 
tribute to  that  roughness  of  our  language,  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  harsh  fruit  of  colder 
countries.     For  I  do  not  reckon  that  we  want  a 
genius  more  than  the  rest  of  our  neighbours :  but 
your  lordship  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  we  ought 
to  struggle  with  these  natural  disadvantages  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  be  careful  whom  we  employ, 
whenever  we  design  to  correct  them,  which  is  a 
work  that  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  the  least 
qualified  hands.     So  that  if  the  choice  had  been 
left  to  me,  I  would  rather  have  trysted  the  refine- 
ment of  our  language,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  sound, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  women,  than  of  illiterate 
court  fops,  half-witted  poets,  and  university  boys. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  women,  in  their  manner  of  cor- 
rupting words,  do  naturally  discard  the  consonants, 
as  we  do  the  vowels.     What  I  am  going  to  tell 
your  lordship  appears  very  trifling :  that  more  than 
once,  where  some  of  both  sexes  were  in  company, 
I  have  persuaded  two  or  three  of  each  to  take  a  pen, 
and  write  down  a  number  of  letters  joined  toge- 
ther, just  as  it  came  into  their  heads;    and  upon 
reading  this  gibberish,  we  have  found  that  which 
the  men  had  wrote,  by  the  frequent  encountering 
of  rough  consonants,  to  sound  like  High  Dutch ; 
and  the  other,  by  the  women,  like  Italian,  abound* 
ing  in  vowels  and  liquids.     Now,  though  I  would 
by  no  means  give  ladies  the  trouble  of  advising 
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US  in  the  reformation  of  our  language,  yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  since  they  have  been  left 
out  of  all  meetings,  except  parties  at  play,  or 
where  worse  designs  are  carried  on,  Qur  conver- 
sation has  very  much  degenerated. 

In  order  to  reform  our  language,  I  conceive, 
my  lord,  that  ^  free  judicious  choice  should  be 
made  of  such  persons,  as  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  best  qualified  for  such  a  work,  without  any  re- 
gard to  quality,  party,  or  profession.  These,  to 
a  certain  number  at  least,  should  assemble  at 
some  appointed  time  and  place,  and  fix  on  rules, 
by  whicn  they  design  to  proceed.  What  methods 
they  will  take,  i^  not  for  me  to  prescribe.  Your 
lordship,  and  other  persons  in  great  employments, 
might  please  to  be  of  the  number :  and  I  am  afraid 
sudi  a  society  would  want  your  instruction  anA 
example,  as  much  as  your  protection ;  for  I  have, 
not  without  a  little  envy,  observed  of  late  the 
style  of  some  great  ministers  very  much  to  exceed 
that  of  any  other  productions. 

The  persons  who  are  to  undertake  this  work, 
will  have  the  example  of  the  French  before  them, 
to  imitate  where  these  have  proceeded  right,  and 
to  avoid  their  mistakes.  Beside  the  grammar 
part,  wherein  we  are  allowed  to  be  very  defective, 
they  will  observe  many  gross  improprieties,  which, 
however  authorized  by  practice,  and  grown  fami- 
liar, ought  to  be  discarded.  They  will  find  many 
words  that  deserve  to  be  utterly  thrown  out  of 
btir  language,  many  more  to  be  corrected,  and 
perhaps  not  a  few  long  since  antiquated,  which 
ought  to  be  restored  on  account  of  their  energy 
and  sound. 

But  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  is,  that  some 
method  should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaining 
and  fixing  our  language  for  ever^  after  such  alter- 
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ations  ^re  h)ad^  in  it  as  shall  be  thougbt  rcqm* 
site.  For  I  am  of  opimon,  it  is  better  %  Uoguage 
should  not  he  wholly  perfect,  than  that  it  shotUd 
be  perpetually  changing ;  and  we  roust  give  over 
at  one  time,  or  at  length  infallibly  change  for  the 
worse ;  as  the  Romans  did,  when  they  began  to 
qilit  their  simplicity  of  style,  for  affected  refine^ 
nients,  such  as  we  meet  in  Tacitus  and  other  au*^ 
thors ;  which  ended  by  degrees  in  many  barba* 
rities,  even  before  the  Goths  had  invaded  Italy. 

The  fame  of  our  writers,  is  usually  confined  to 
these  two  islands,  and  it  is  hard  it  should  be  li-p 
piited  in  time,  as  much  as  place,  by  the  perpetual 
variations  of  our  speech.  It  is  your  lordship's  ob- 
servation, that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bible  and 
(Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  any  thing, 
that  was  written  among  us  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
which  is  certainly  true :  for  those  books,  being 
perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  proved  a  kind 
of  standard  for  language,  especially  to  the  com^ 
pion  people.  And  I  doubt,  whether  the  altera- 
tions since  introduced  have  added  much  to  the 
beauty  or  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  though 
they  have  taken  off  a  great  deal  from  that  sim^ 
plicity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  perfection^ 
m  my  language.  You,  roy  lord,  who  are  so  con- 
versant in  the  sacred  writings,  and  so  great  a  ju^ge 
of  them  in  their  originals,  will  agree,  that  qo  transr 
}atipn  o^r  country  ever  yet  produced,  has  come 
up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  and 
by  the  many  beautiful  passages,  which  I  hav« 
often  had  the  honour  to  hear  your  lordship  cite 
from  thence,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English  style 
much  fitter  for  that  work^  than  any  we  see  in  our 
present  wntini^;  which  I  take  to  be  owing  te 
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the  simt>lieity  that  runs  through  the  whok.  Theii^ 
dsi  to  thd  greatest  part  of  our  liturgy,  compiled 
long  before  the  tratisktioii  of  the  Bible  tioi^  in 
ude,  and  little  altered  since;  there  seem  to  be  iH 
it  as  great  strains  of  true  sublillie  el(>qUencfey  ii 
ate  any  where  to  be  found  in  our  language ; 
which  every  man  of  good  tadte  will  obserre  id 
the  comtnunion  service^  that  of  burial^  and  other 
partd. 

But  when  I  say,  that  I  would  have  oof  laft-« 
guage,  after  it  is  duly  correct,  always  to  last,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  should  never  be  enlarged. 
Provided  that  no  word,  which  a  society  shall 
give  a  sanction  to,  be  afterward  antiquated  and 
exploded,  they  may  have  liberty  to  receive  what- 
ever new  ones  they  shall  find  occasion  for ;  be- 
cause then  the  old  books  will  yet  be  always  tA-^ 
Inable  according  to  their  intrinsick  worth,  and  not 
thrown  aside  on  account  of  unintelligible  woi'dsl 
and  phrases,  which  appear  harsh  and  uneotffh, 
only  because  they  are  out  of  fashion.  Had  the 
Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar  in  that  city  till 
this  time,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  the  mighty  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  law  and  religion,  from^  the  many  teifms 
of  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war^  from  the  new 
mventionsi  that  hare  happened  in  the  world,  from 
the  vast  spreading  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
with  many  other  obvious  circomstances,  to  have 
made  great  additions  to  that  langu^age ;  yet  the 
antients  would  still  have  been  read  and  under-* 
atood  with  pieas^isre  and  ease.  The  Greek  tongue 
received  many  enlargements  between  the  time  of 
Hoifter  and  that  of  rlmtarch,  yet  the  former  au- 
thor was  probably  as  well  understood  in  Trajan's 
time,  asf  the  latter.  What  Horace  says  of  words 
going  off  3md  perishing  Hke  leates,  atyd  new  ones 
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coming  in  their  place,  is  a  misfortune  he  laments, 
rather  than  a  thing  he  approves ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  this  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  or  if 
it  were,  what  would  have  become  of  his  wwnM- 
menfum  are  pertnnms  ? 

Writing  by  memory  only,  as  I  do  at  present, 
I  would  gladly  keep  within  my  depth ;  and  there- 
fore shall  not  enter  into  farther  particulars.  Nei- 
ther do  I  pretend  more  than  to  show  the  useful- 
ness of  this  design,  and  to  make  some  general 
observations,  leaving  the  rest  to  that  society, 
which  I  hope  will  owe  its  institution  and  patro- 
nage to  your  lordship.  Besides,  I  would  willing- 
ly avoid  repetition,  having  about  a  j^ear  ago  com- 
municated to  the  public  much  of  what  I  had  to 
offer  upon  this  subject,  by  the  hands  of  an  inge- 
nious gentleman,  who  for  a  long  time  did  thrice 
a  week  divert  or  instruct  the  kingdom  by  his 
papers ;  and  is  supposed  to  pursue  the  same  de- 
sign at  present,  under  the  title  of  Spectator. 
This  author,  who  has  tried  the  force  and  compass 
of  our  language  with  so  much  success,  agrees  en- 
tirely with  me  in  most  of  my  sentiments  relating 
to  it:  so  do  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  of  wit 
and  learning,  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
converse  with ;  and  therefore  I  imagine  tnat  such 
a  society  would  be  pretty  unanimous  in  the  main 
points. 

Your  lordship  must  allow,  that  such  a  work  as 
this,  brought  to  perfection,  would  very  much  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  her  majesty's  reign :  which 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  words  more  durable  than 
brass,  and  such  as  our  posterity  may  read  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  with  pleasure  as  well  as  admi- 
ration. I  always  disapproved  that  false  compli- 
ment to  princes,  that  the  most  lasting  monument 
they  can  have  is  the  hearts  of  their  subjects.    It 
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h  indeed  their  greatest  present  felicity  to  reign 
in  their  subjects'  hearts ;  but  these  are  too  perish- 
able to  preserve  their  memories,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  the  pens  of  able  and  faithful  histori- 
ans. And  I  take  it  to  be  your  lordship's  duty,  as 
prime  minister,  to  give  order  for  inspecting  our 
language,  and  rendering  it  fit  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  so  great  and  good  a  princess.  Besides, 
my  lord,  as  disinterested  as  you  appear  to  the 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  is  more  in 
the  power  of  a  prevailing  favourite  passion  than 
yourself;  I  mean,  that  desire  of  true  and  lasting 
honour,,  which  you  have  born  along  with  you 
through  every  stage  of  your  life.  To  this  you 
have  often  sacrificed  your  interest,  your  ease,  and 
your  health :  for  preserving  and  increasing  this, 
you  have  exposed  your  person  to  secret  treachery, 
and  open  violence.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
ample in  history  of  any  minister,  who  in  so  short 
a.  time  has  performed  so  many  great  things,  and 
overcome  so  many  difficulties.  Now,  though  I 
am  fully  convinced,  that  you  fear  Qod,  honour 
your  queen,  and  love  your  country,  as  much  as 
any  of  your  fellow  subjects,  yet  I  must  believe 
that  the  desire  of  fame  has  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
actions,  which  will  best  deserve  it  But  at  the 
same  time  I  must  be  so  plain  as  to  tell  your  lord- 
ship, that  if  you  will  not  take  some  care  to  settle 
our  language,  and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continu-. 
ance,  I  cannot  promise  that  your  memory  shall 
be  preserved  above  a  hundred  years,  farther  than 
by  imperfect  tradition. 

As  barbarous  and  ignorant  as  we  were  in  for- 
mer centuries,  there  was  more  effectual  care  ta- 
ken by  our  ancestors,  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
times  and  persons,  than  we  find  in  this  age  of 
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learning  and  politeness,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call 
it  The  rude  Latin  of  the  monks  is  still  very  in^ 
telligible :  whereas,  had  their  records  been  de- 
livered down  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue^  so  barren 
and  so  barbarous,  so  subject  to  continual  succeed- 
ing changes,  they  could  not  now  be  understood, 
unless  by  antiquaries,  who  make  it  their  study  to 
expound  them.  And  we  must,  at  this  day,  have 
been  content  with  such  poor  abstracts  of  our  En- 
glish story,  as  laborious  men  of  low  genius  would 
think  fit  to  give  us :  and  even  these,  in  the  next 
age,  would  be  likemse  swallowed  up  in  succeed- 
ing collections.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  all 
I  can  promise  your  lordship,  is,  that  about  two 
hundred  years  hence,  some  painful  compiler,  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  studying  old  language, 
may  inform  the  world,  that  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  very  wise  and  ex- 
cellent man,  was  made  high  treasurer,  and  saved 
his  countryi  which  in  those  days  was  almost  ruined 
by  a  foreign  war,  and  a  domestick  faction.  Thus 
much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  willing  to 
transfer  into  his  new  history ;  but  the  rest  of  your 
character,  which  I,  or  any  other  writer  may  now 
value  ourselves  by  drawing,  and  the  particular  ac^ 
count  of  the  great  things  done  under  your  mini^ 
stry,  for  which  you  are  already  so  celebrated  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  will  probably  be  dropped, 
on  account  of  the  antiquated  style  and  manner 
they  are  delivered  in^ 

How  then  shall  any  man,  who  has  a  genius  for 
history  equal  to  the  best  of  the  ancients,  be  able 
to  undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and  cheer- 
fulness, when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  but  a  very  few  years,  and  in  an  age 
or  two  shall  hardly  be  understood  without  an  in- 
terpreter?   This  is  like  employing  an  excellent 
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statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering  stone.  Those^ 
who  apply  their  studies  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  others,  will  always  have  some  concern  for  their 
own.  And  I  believe  it  is  for  this  reason^  that  sd 
few  writers  among  us,  of  any  distinction^  have 
turned  their  thoughts  to  such  a  discouraging  em-» 
ployment;  for,  the  best  English  historian  must  lie 
under  this  mortification,  that  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  he  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedi** 
ous  relater  of  facts ;  and  perhaps  consulted  in  his 
turn,  among  other  neglected  authors,  to  furnish 
materials  for  some  future  collector. 

I  doubt  your  lordship  is  but  ill  entertained  with 
a  few  scattered  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  that  de- 
serves to  be  treated  with  ability  and  care :  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  more, 
perhaps  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  same  matter. 
I  know  not  whether  that  which  I  am  going  to  say 
may  pass  for  caution,  advice,  or  reproach,  any  of 
*  which  will  be  justly  thought  very  improper  from 
one  in  my  station,  to  one  in  yours.  However,  I 
must  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  genius  and  learning 
be  not  encouraged  under  your  lordship's  adrni^ 
nistration,  you  are  the  most  inexcusable  person 
alive.  All  your  other  virtues,  my  lord,  will  be 
defective  without  this ;  your  affability,  candour, 
and  good  nature;  that  perpetual  agreeableness  of 
conversation,  so  disengaged  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  weight  of  business  and  opposition ;  even  your 
justice,  prudence,  and  magnanimity,  will  shine 
less  bright  without  it.  Your  lordship  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  possess  a  very  large  portion  in 
most  parts  of  literature;  and  to  this  you  owe  the 
cultivating  of  those  many  virtues,  which,  other- 
wise would  have  been  less  adorned,  or  in  lower 
perfection.  Neither  can  you  acquit  yourself  of 
these  obligations,  without  letting  the  arts,  in  their 
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turn,  share  your  influence  and  protection :  besides, 
who  knows  but  some  true  genius  may  happen  to 
arise  under  your  ministry,  eaH)rtus  ut  cethereus  sol. 
Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two  of 
these  to  adorn  it,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the 
censure  and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imita- 
ting pedants :  I  do  not  mean  by  a  true  genius  any 
bold  writer,  who  breaks  through  the  rules  of  de- 
cency, to  distinguisji  himself  by  the  singularity  of 
his  opinions :  but  one,  who,  upon  a  deserving  sub- 
ject, is  able  to  open  new  scenes,  and  discover  a 
vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking,  which  never  en- 
tered into  any  imagination  before :  every  stroke 
of  whose  pen  is  worth  all  the  paper  blotted  by 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  compass  of  their  lives. 
I  know,  my  lord,  your  friends  will  offer  in  your 
defencie,  that,  in  your  private  capacity,  you  never 
refused  your  purse  and  credit  to  the  service  and 
Support  of  learned  or  ingenious  men :  and  that 
ever  since  you  have  been  in  public  employment, 
you  have  constantly  bestowed  your  favours  to  the 
most  deserving  persons.  But  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship not  to  be  deceived ;  we  never  will  admit  of  . 
these  excuses,  nor  will  allow  your  private  libera- 
lity, as  great  as  it  is,  to  atone  for  your  excessive 
public  thrift.  But  here  again  I  am  afraid  most 
good  subjects  will  interpose  in  your  defepce,  by. 
alleging  the  desperate  condition  you  found  the 
nation  in,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  so  able 
and  faithful  a  steward  to  retrieve  it,  if  possible,  by 
the  utmost  frugality.  We  grant  all  this,  my  lord ; 
but  then  it  ought  likewise  to  be  considered,  that 
you  have  already  saved  several  millions  to  the 
public,  and  that  what  we  ask,  is  too  inconsidera- 
ble to  break  into  any  rules  of  the  strictest  good 
husbandry.  The  French  king  bestows  about  half 
a  dozen  pensions  to  learned  men  in  several  parts 
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of  Europe,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  in  his  own  king- 
dom :  which,  in  the  whole,  do  probably  not 
amount  to  half  the  income  of  many  a  private 
commoner  in  England,  yet  have  more  contribu- 
ted to  the  glory  of  that  prince,  than  any  million 
he  has  otherwise  employed.  For,  learning,  like 
all  true  merit,  is  easily  satisfied  ;  while  the  false 
and  counterfeit  is  perpetually  craving,  and  never 
thinks  it  has  enough.  The  smallest  favour  given 
by  a  great  prince,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  to  reward 
the  endowments  of  the  mind,  never  fails  to  be 
returned  with  praise  and  gratitude,  and  loudly 
celebrated  to  the  world.  I  have  known  some 
years  ago  several  pensions  given  to  particular 
persons,  (how  deservedly  I  shall  not  inquire)  any 
one  of  wnich,  if  divided  into  smaller  parcels,  and 
distributed  by  the  crown  to  those  who  might  upon 
occasion  distinguish  themselves  by  some  extra- 
ordinary production ,  of  wit  or  learning,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  answer  the  end.  Or,  if 
any  such  persons  were  above  money,  (as  every 
great  genius  certainly  is  with  very  moderate  con- 
veniencies  of  life)  a  medal,  or  some  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, would  do  full  as  well. 

But  I  forget  my  province,  and  find  myself 
turning  projector  bcrore  I  am  aw^re ;  although 
it  be  one  of  the  last  characters  under  which  I 
should  desire  to  appear  before  your  lordship, 
.  especially  when  I  have  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
to  that  of  being  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
truth,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship^s 

g  most  obedient,  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 
J.  Swift. 
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The  following  treatise  is  excellent  in  all  points,  excepting,  per^ 
haps,  the  ^e  of  bitterness  with  which  Swift  reprobates  persons 
and  profemns,  of  a  different  turn  from  his  own.  The  seal 
with  which  he  maintains  the  cause  of  sound  classic  learning,  is 
wortliy  of  his  genius.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  important  remark, 
that  since  the  continent  has  been  shut  against  wanderers  of  rank 
and  wealth,  we  have  seen  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning  wA  discipline  among  our  nobility  and  yovths  of  ibr- 
tune. 


iraoM  frequently  nsflecting  upon  the  course  and 
method  of  educating  youth,  in  this  and  a  neigh* 
bouHug  kingdom,  with  the  general  success  and 
consequence  thereof,  I  am  come  to  this  determi^ 
nation;  that  education  is  always  the  worse,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  •uid  grandeur  of  the 
parents;  nor  do  I  douht  inthe  least,  that  if  the 
whole  world  were  now  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch  (provided  I  might  be  allowed  to 
phoose  where  he  should  fix  the  seat  of  his  em« 

Eire),  the  only  3on  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would 
«  the  worst  fdtt^ated  mortal  that  ever  was  bom 
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since  the  creation ;  and  I  doubt  the  same  propor- 
tion will  hold  through  all  degrees  and  titles,  from 
an  emperor  downward  to  the  common  gentry. 

I  do  not  say,  that  this  has  been  always  the 
case ;  for  in  better  times  it  was  directly  other- 
wise, and  a  scholar  may  fill  half  his  Greek,  and 
Roman  shelves  with  authors  of  the  noblest  birth, 
as  well  as  highest  virtue  :  nor  do  I  tax  all  nations 
at  present  with  this  defect,  for  I  know  there  are 
some  to  be  excepted,  and  particularly  Scotland, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  if  that  happiness  be  not  rather  owing  even 
to  those  very  disadvantages.  What  is  then  to  be 
done,  if  this  reflection  must  fix  on  two  countries, 
which  will  be  most  ready  to  take  offence,  and 
which,  of  all  others,  it  will  be  least  prudent  or 
safe  to  offend  ?  .    ^ 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  yet  more  dan- 
gerous and  lamentable :  for  if,  according  to  the 
postulatum  already  laid  down,  the  higher  quality 
any  youth  is  of,  he  is  in  greati^r  likelihood  to  be 
worse  educated ;  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and  keep 
far  from  the  verge  of  scandalum  magnatumr 

Retracting,  therefore,  that  hazardous  postula- 
tum^ I  shall  venture  no  farther  at  present  than  to 
say,  that  perhaps  some  additional  care  in  educa- 
ting the  sons  of  nobility,  and  principal  gentry, 
might  not  be  ill  employed.  If  this  be  not  deli- 
vered with  softness  enough,  I  must  for  the  future 
be  silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ask  only  two  ques- 
tions, which  relate  to  England.  I  ask  first,  how 
it  comes  about,  that  for  above  sixty  years  past 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men,  wijh  very  few 
exceptions?  The  noblest  blood  of  England  hja- 
ving  been  shed  in  the  grand  rebellion,   many 
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great  families  became  extinct,  or  were  supported 
only  by  minors :  when  the  king  was  restored, 
very  ftw  of  those  lords  remained,  who  began,  or 
at  least  had  improved  their  education  under  the 
reigns  of  king  James,  or  king  Charles  I.  of  which 
lords  the  two  principal  were,  the  marquis  of  Of- 
mond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton.  The  minors 
had,  during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation,  either 
received  too  much  tincture  of  bad  principles  from 
those  fanatick  times,  or  coming  to  age  at  the 
restoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dissolute 
Teign. 

1  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  edu- 
cation among  us,  and^  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  ^^essity  the  crown  lay  under  of  introducing 

•newfBftn  into  the  chief  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
or  to  the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime  mini- 
sters ;  men  of  art,  knowledge,  application,  and 
insinuation,  merely  for  want  of  a  supply  among 
the  nobility.  They  were  generally  (though  not 
always)  of  good  birth ;  sometimes  younger  bro- 
thers, at  other  times  such,  who  although  inherit- 
ing good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well  edu- 
cated, and  provided  with  learning.  Such,  under 
that  king,  were  Hyde,  Bridgeman,  Clifford,  Os- 

'  born,  Godolphin,  Ashley,  Cooper :  few  or  none 
under  the  short  reign  of  king  James  II. :  under 
king  William,  Somers,  Montague,  Churchill,  Ver- 
non, Boyle,  and  many  others :  under  the  queen, 
Harley,  St  John,  Harcourt,  Trevor:  who,  indeed, 
were  persons  of  the  best  private  families,  but  un- 
adorned with  titles.  So  in  the  following  reign, 
Mr  Robert  Walpole  was  for  many  years  prime 
minister,  in  which  post  he  still  happily  cpntinues : 
his  brother  Horace  is  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  France.     Mr  Addison  and  Mr  Craggs,  without 
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the  least  alHaBce'  to  support  tbein,  have  been 
secretaries  of  state. 

If  the  facts  have  been  thus  for  above  sixty 
years  past,  (whereof  I  could  with  a  little  farther 
recollection  produce  many  more  instances)  I 
would  ask  again,  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  a 
nation  plentifully  abounding  with  nobility,  so 
great  share  in  the  lAost  competent  parts  of  public 
management  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  chiefly 
entrusted  to  commoners ;  unless  some  omissions 
or  defects  of  the  highest  import  may  be  charged 
upon  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  educating  our 
noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  human  creatures  in  the 
point  of  natural  parts,  as  we  usually  cal^iem^ 
It  should  seem,  that  the  advantage  lies^  th^ 
side  of  children  born  from  noble  dhd  wealthy 
parents;  the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  render  their  body  weak  and  effeminate, 
perhaps  refining  and  givins  a  freer  motion  to  the 
spirits,  beyond  what  can  he  expected  from  the 
gross,  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals.  Add  to 
this  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  all  young  no- 
blemen possess  by  the  privileges  of  their  birth. 
Such  as  a  free  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal 
deference  paid  to  their  persons. 

But  as  iny  lord  Bacon  charges  it  for  a  fault  on 
princes,  that  thpy  are  impatient  to  compass  ends, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing or  executing  the  means ;  so,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  governors, 
or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  good  education,  without  the 
least  expense  of  time  or  study  to, acquire  them. 

What  I  said  last,  I  am  ready  to  retract,  for 
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the  case  is  iufinitely  worse ;  and  the  very  maxims 
set  up  to  direct  modern  education  are  enough  to 
destroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  honour,  wis^ 
dom,  and  virtue  among  us.  The  current  opinion 
prevails,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  loss 
of  time;  that  public  schools,  by  mingling  the 
sons  of  noblemen  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage 
the  former  in  bad  company ;  that  whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  of  lads  well  born;  that  universities 
make  young  men  pedants ;  tliat  to  dance,  fence, 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourself 
among  great  persons  of  both  sexes,  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  but  think,  this  wise  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  much  cultivated  among  us,  by  those 
worthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  last  war  re- 
turned from  Flanders  at  the  close  of  each  cam 
paign,  became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  dress, 
and  politeness,  to  all  those  youngsters,  who  fre- 
quent chocolate  coffee-gaminghouses,  drawing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  assemblies:  where  a 
colonel,  by  his  pay,  perquisites,  and  plunder, 
was  qualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of  the  realm; 
and  by  the  influence  of  an  exotic  habit  and  de- 
meanour, added  to  other  foreign  accomplish- 
ments, gave  the  law  to  the  whole  town,  and  was 
copied  as  the  standard  pattern  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  dress,  equipage,  conversation,  or  diver- 
sions. 

I  remember,  in  those  times,  an  admired  origi- 
nal of  that  vocation,  sitting  in  a  coffeehouse  near 
two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  engaged  in  some  discourse,  that  sa- 
youred  of  learning.  This  officer  thought  fit  to 
i^terpo^e,  ai»d  prgfe^sing  tp  deliver  the  ;^ntiments 
of  his  fraternity,  as  well  as  his  own  (and  probatjly 
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he  did  so  of  .too  many  among  them)  turned  t^ 
the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  the  following  man- 
ner': /'  D— ^n  me,  doctdri  say  what  you  will,  the 
army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you 
think  my  lord  Marlborough  beat  the  French  with 
Greek  aj>d  Latin  ? ,  D — n  me,  a  scholar  ;when  he 
comes  into  good  company,  .what  is  hebut  an  ass  ? 
D — u  me,  I  would  be  glad  by  G— d  to  see  any 
of  your  scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs, 
and  .his .  philosophy, :  and .  trigonometry,  what  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege,  or  blockade,  or 

rencountering D — n  me,"  Sfc*    After  which 

he  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military  terms,  less 
significant,  sounding  vvorse^  and  harder  to  be  un- 
derstood, than  any  that  were  ever  coined  by  the 
commentators  upon  Aristotle.  I  would  not  here 
be  thought  to  charge  the  soldiery  with  ignorance 
^nd  contempt  of  learning,  without  allowing  ex- 
ceptions, of  which  I  have  known  many;  but 
however  the  worst  example,  especially  in  a  great 
majority,  will  certainly  prevail 
^  I  have  heard,  that  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by  White'* 
ehocolatehouse  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous  sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  f)e- 
stowing  a  curse  upon  that  famous  academy,  as 
the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  I  have 
likewise  been  told  another  passage .  concerning 
that  great  minister,  which,  because  it  gave  a 
humourous  idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in 
modern- education,    take  as  follows.      Le  Sack^ 


•  Swift  has  versified  very  near  the  whole  of  this  passage  in  his 
poem  on  Hamilton's  Bawn,  where  it  is  put  in  the  mou^  of  the 
Captain  of  Dragoons. 
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the  famous  French  dancing  master,  in  great  ad- 
^miration,  asked  a  friend,  whether  it  were  true, 
-that  Mr  Harley  was  made  an  earl  and  lord  trea- 
surer ?  and  finding  it  c6nfirmed  said,  "  Well;  I 
wonder  what  the  devil  the  qiieen  could  see  in 
him ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and  he  was 
the  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught."* 

Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think  the  greatest  of  any,  is  that  pernicioiis 
custom  in  rich  and  noble  families,  of  entertaining 
French  tutors  in  their  houses..  These  wretched 
pedagogues  are  enjoined  by  the  father,  tatakc 
special  care  that' the  boy  shall  be  perfect  in  his 
French;  by  the  niother,  thatiihasteripust  liDt 
walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  suffered  to  play  with 
other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  i  no^  daub  his 
clothes,  and  to  see  the  dancing  master  attends 
constantly,  and  does  bis  duty ;  she  fa;rther  insists, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  long  poring  on  his 
book,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

By  these  methods,  the  young  gentleman  is,  in 
every  article,  as  fully  accomplished  at  eight  years 
old,  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding  only  to 
the  growth  of  his  person  and  his  vice ;  so  that  if* 
you  should  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood,  through 
the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective,  ajnd  in  his 
manhood  through  the  other,  it  would  be  impossi*- 
hie  to  spy  any  difference ;  the  same  airs,  the  same 
strut,  the  same  cock  of  his  hat,  and  posture^pf  his 
sword,  (as  far  as  the  change  of  fashions  will  allow^ 
the  same  undlrstanding,   the  same  compass  of 


*  The  story  of  Le  Sack  many  of  the  dean's  friends  have  beai^ 
him  tell,  as  he  had  it  from  the  earl  himself.    See  Tatler,  Nc-xX. 
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knowledge,  with  the  very  same  absurdity,  impu- 
dence, and  impertinence  of  tongue.* 

He  is  taught  from  the  nursery,  that  he  must  in- 
herit a  great  estate,  and  has  no  need  to  mind  his 
book,  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down  and 
play  at  spanfarthing  with  the  page  or  young  black- 
amoor, or  little  favourite  footboy,  one  of  which  is 
his  principal  confident  and  bosom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord  f  ^  ^^^^  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
miraoilously  snatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  igno- 
rance, connned  to  a  public  school  for  a  due  term 
of  years,  well  whipped  when  he  deserved  it,  olad 
BO  better  than  his  comrades,  and  always  their 
playfellow  on  the  same  foot,  had  no  precedence 
in  the  school,  but  what  was  given  him  by  his 
merit,  and  lost  it  whenever  he  was  negligent.  It 
is  well  known,  how  many  mutinies  were  bred  at 
this  unprecedented  treatment,  what  complaints 
among  his  relations,  and  other  great  ones  of  both 
sexes ;  that  his  stockings  with  silver  clocks  were 


•  The  late  Sir  David  Dalrymple  givefe  this  account  of  the  state 
of  the  gay  world  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  : 

^*  General  Bland  toid  me  that  every  gay  man  about  the  town 
^id  not  pretend  to  be  a  beau  in  the  days  of  queen  Anne;  it  was  a 

feculiarj  character,  and  distinguished  by  bold  strokes,  ^s  having 
,  orses  of  a  particular  colour,  or  the  like*  In  process  of  time  this 
distinction  was  lost,  and  the  word  was  applied  to  all  fine  men,  as 
the  lower  female  vulgar  term  them.  ^  As  >  soon  as  beau  became  a 
rmmcn  multitudims,  there  was  a  necessity  of  Anging  the  fine  men 
under  di^erent  classes,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  this  age  to  say,  that 
it  has  inv«nted-a  name  for  almost  every  character  that  distin- 
jguishes  itself  by  dress  or  behaviour,  from  the  plain  men  whochuse 
to  pass  unobserved  in  the  cTovrd.'^'^LeUeryddtedEdin.May  4, 1776. 
•    t  Lord  Mountcashel^  bred  at  Dr  Sheridan's  school. 
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ravished  from  him ;  that  he  wore  his  own  hair ;  thait 
his  dress  was  undistinguished  ;  that  he  was  not  fit 
4o  appear  at  a  ball  or  assembly,  nor  suffered  to  go  to 
cither  :  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that 
he  became  qualified  for  his  present  removal,  where 
he  may  probably  be  farther  persecuted,  and  possi- 
bly with  success,  if  the  firmness  of  a  very  worthy 
governor  and  his  own  good  dispositions  will  not 
preserve  him.  1  confess,  I  cannot  but  wish,  he 
may  go  on  in  the  way  he  began ;  because  I  have 
a  curiosity  to  know  by  so  singular  an  experiment, 
whether  truth,  honour,  justice,  temperance,  cour- 
age, and  good  sense,  acquired  by  a  school  and  col- 
lege education,  may  not  produce  a  very  tolerable 
lad,  although  he  should  happen  to  fail  in  one  or 
two  of  those  accomplishments,  which,  in  the  ge- 
neral vogue,  are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing 
of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  academical  educa- 
tion to  have  been  exploded  in  public  assemblies ; 
and  have  heard  more  than  one  or  two  persons  of 
high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn  nothing  more 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  to  drink  ale  and 
smoke  tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them^ 
and  could  have  added  some  hundred  examples 
from  my  own  observation  in  one  of  those  univer- 
sities ;  but  they  all  were  of  young  heirs  sent  thi- 
ther only  for  form ;  either  from  schools,  where 
they  were  not  suffered  by  their  careful  parents  to 
stay  above  three  months  in  the  year ;  or  from  un- 
der the  management  of  French  family  tutors,  who 
yet  often  attended  them  to  their  college,  to  pre- 
vent all  possibility  of  their  improvement ;  but  I 
never  yet  knew  any  one  person  of  quality,  who 
followed  his  studies  at  the  university,  and  carried  * 
away  his  just  prqportion  of  learning,  that  was  not 
ready  upon  all  occasions  to  gelebrate  and  defend 
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that  course  of  education,  and  to  prove  a  patron  of 
learned  men. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  a  learned  educa^ 
tion,  which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  even 
with  those  who  have  no  learning  at  all.  The 
bookjs  read  at  school  and  college  are  full  of  incite- 
ments to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from  vice, 
drawn  from  the  wisest  reasons,  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, and  the  most  influencing  examples.  .  Thus 
young  minds  are  filled  early  with  an  inclination  to 
good,  and  an  abhorrence  of  evil,  both  which  in- 
crease in  them,  according  to  the  advances  they 
make  in  literature  ;  and  although  they  may  be,  and 
too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth, 
and  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some 
irregularities,  when  they  come  forward  into  the 
great  world,  yet  it  is  ever  with  reluctance  and 
compunction  of  mind;  because  their  bias  to  virtue 
still  continues.  They  may  stray  sometimes,  out 
of  infirmity  or  compliance ;  but  they  will  soon  re- 
turn to  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  always  in  view. 
I  speak  only  of  those  excesses,  which  are  too  much 
the  attendants  of  youth  and  warmer  blood;  for  as 
to  the  points  of  honour,  truth,  justice,  and  other 
noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  temper\iturc 
of  the  body  has  no  concern,  they  are  seldom  or 
ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myself  very  unwarily  in  too  co- 
pious a  subject  for  so  short  a  paper.  The  present 
scope  I  would  aim  at,  is,  to  prove  that  some  pro- 
portion of  human  knowledge  appears  requisite  to 
those,  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune  are  called  to 
the  making  of  laws,  and  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
the  execution  of  them;  and  that  such  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  without  a  miracle,  under  the 
frequent^  corrupt,  and  sottish  methods  of  educa* 
ting  those,  who  are  born  to  wealth  or  titles.    For 
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I  would  hare  itreiucmbercrf,  that  T  do  by  no 
meaos  confine  thes6. remarks  td  young  persons  of 
noble  birth ;  the  same  errors  runninsf  through  all 
fam'tlies,  urhere  there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford^ 
that  their  sons  (at  least  the  eldest)  niay  ba  good 
for  nothing.  Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar, 
when  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  live  by  his 
learning?  By  this  rule,  if  what  is  commonly  said 
be  true,  that  "  money  answers  all  things,''  why 
should  my  soiji  be  honest,  temperate,  just,  or  cha- 
ritable, since  he  has  no  intention  to  depend  upon 
any  of  these  qualities  for  a  maintenance  ? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
matter  is  not  so.bad  as  I  would  make  it;  and  God, 
who  works  good  out  of  evil,  acting  only  by  the 
ordinary  course  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this 
continual  circulation  of  human  things,  for  his  own 
unsearchable  ends.  The  father  grows  rich  by  ava- 
rice, injustice,  oppression ;  he  is  a  tyVant  in  the 
neighbourhood  over  slaves  and  beggars,  whom  he 
calls  his  tenants.  Why  should  he  desire  to  have 
qualities  infused  into  his  son,  which  himself  never 
possessed,  or  knew,  or  found  the  want  of,  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  wealth  ?  The  son,  bred  in  sloth 
and  idleness,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a  cully,  a  pro- 
fligate, and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar,  as  his 
father  came  in :  thus  the  former  is  punished  for 
his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  latter. 
The  dunghill,  having  raised  a  huge  mushroom  of 
short  duration,  is  now  spread  to  enrich  other  men's 
lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worse  consequence,  where 
noble  families  are  gone  to  decay ;  because  their 
titles  and  privileges  outlive  their  estates  :  and  po- 
liticians tell  us,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  public,  than  a  numerous  nobility  without  me- 
rit or  fortune.  But  even  here  God  has  likewise 
prescribed  some  remedy  in  the  order  of  nature;  so 
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many  great  families  coming  to  an  end,  by  th<^ 
sloth,  luxury^  and  abandoned  lusts,  which  ener- 
vated their  breed  through  every  succession,  pro- 
ducing gradually  a  more  eifeminate  race  wholly 
unfit  for  propagation* 
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HINTS  TOWARD  AN  ESSAY 

ON 

CONVERSATION- 


r  HAVE  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom^  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled  as 
this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult,  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet,  upon  which  there 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  public  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  nave  so 
refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  go- 
vernment, with  some  others,  require  so  many  in* 
gredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  so 
much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years  men  have  despaired  of  reducing 
their  schemes  to  perfection  :  but,  in  conversation, 
it  is,  or  might  be  otherwise ;  for  here  we  are  only 
to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errours,  which,  althougb 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  may  be  in  every  man's 
power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
idea  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  truest  way  to  understand  cdlversation,  is  to 
know  the  faults  and  errours  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  from  thence  every  man  to  form  maxims  to 
himself  whereby  it  may  be  regulated,  because  it 
requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not 
bom,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire,  without  any  great 
genius  or  study.     For,  nature  has  left  every  man 
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a  capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shi- 
ning in  company  ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  men 
sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few 
faults,  that  they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  arc 
not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this 
subject  by  mere  indigna  ion,  to  reflect  that  so 
useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every 
period  and  condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all 
men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected  and 
abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note 
those  errours  that  are  obvious,  as  well  as  others: 
which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there  are  fe\r 
so  obvious,  or  acknowledged,  into  which  most 
men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance :  nothing  is  more  generally  explo- 
ded than  the  folly  of  talking  too  much ;.  yet  I  rarely 
remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where 
some  one  among  them  has  not  been  predominant 
in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint  and  disgust 
of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multi- 
tudes of  words,  none  are  comparable  to  the  sober 
deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  oat  into 
several  digressions,  finds  a  hint  that  puts  him  m 
mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell 
you  when  this,  is  done  ;  comes  back:  regularly  to 
his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind  some  per- 
son's name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his 
memory  ;  the  ^hole  company  all  this  while  in 
suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  cmwn  the  business,  it  perhaps 
proves  at  last  a  story  the  company  has  heard  fifty 
times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure 
of  the  relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation,  is  that 
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of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of  themselves :  some, 
without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history 
of  their  lives  ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  dis- 
eases, with  the  several  symptoms  and  circum-  / 
stances  of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships 
and  injustice  thej?have  suffered  in  court,  in  par- 
liament, in  love,  or  in  law.  Others,  are  more  dex- 
trous, and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to 
hook  in  their  own  praise  :  they  will  call  a  witness 
to  remember,  they  always  foretold  what  would 
happen  in  such  a  case,  but  none  would  believe 
them;  they  advised  such  a  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  told  him  the  consequences,  just  as  they 
happened ;  but  he  would  have  his  own  way. 
Others,  make  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they 
are  the  strangest  men  in  the  world ;  they  cannot 
dissemble  ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly  ;  they  have  lost 
abundance  of  advantages  by  it;  but  if  you  would 
give  them  the  world,  they  cannot  help  it ;  there 
is  something  in  their  nature  that  abhors  insinceri- 
ty and  constraint ;  with  many  other  insufferable 
topics  of  the  same  altitude* 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to 
himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others ;  with- 
out once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection, 
that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with 
other  men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and  how 
little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  company  has  m^t,  I  often  have  observed 
-two  persons  discover,  by  some  accident,  that  they 
were  bred  together  at  the  same  sdhool  or  univer- 
sity ;  after  which  the  rest  are  condemned  to  si- 
lence, and  to  listen  while  these  two  are  refreshing 
each  other's  memory^  with  the  arch  tricks  and 
passages  of  themselves  and  their  comrades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will  sit 
for  some  time  with  a  supercilious  and  impatient. 
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silence,  full  of  anger  atd  contempt  for  those  who 
are  talking ;  at  length  of  a  sudden  demand  audi- 
cnce*  decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dogmatical  way ; 
then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  vouch- 
safe to  talk  no  more,  until  his  spirits  circulate 
again  to  the  same  point; 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation,  which 
none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men  of  wit^  nor  ever 
so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other.  If 
they  have  opened  their  mouths,  without  endea- 
vouring to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is  so 
many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  the  hearers,  as 
much  as  to  themselves,  to  see  them  upon  the  rack 
for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so 
little  success.  They  must  do  something  extraor- 
dinary, in  order  to  acquit  themselves,  and  answer 
their  character,  else  the  standers-by  may  be  disap- 
pointed, and  be  apt  to  think  them  only  like  the 
rest  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two  men  of  wit  in- 
dustriously brought  together,  in  order  to  enter- 
tain the  company,  where  they  have  made  a  very 
ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their 
own  expense* 

I  know  a  man  of  wit,  who  is  never  easy  but 
where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside : 
he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained, 
but  to  display  his  own  talents.  His  business  is  to 
be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ;  and 
therefore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are 
content  to  listen,  and  profess  themselves  his  ad- 
mirers. And  indeed,  the  worst  conversation  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  in  my  life,  was  that  at 
Will's  coffeehouse,  where  the  wits  (as  they  were 
called)  used  formerly  to  assemble  j  that  is  to  say, 
five  or  six  men,  who  had  writ  plays,  or  at  least 
prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thi- 
ther, and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trif- 
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ling  composures,  in  so  important  an  air,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or 
that  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them ;  and 
they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble  au- 
dience of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court, 
or  the  universities ;  who,  at  due  distance,  listened 
to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great 
contempt  for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads 
filled  with  trash  under  the  name  of  politeness^ 
criticism,  and  .belles  lettres.* 

By  these  means,  the  poets,  for  many  years  past, 
were  all  overrun  with  pedantry.  For,  as  I  take  it, 
the  word  is  not  properly  used ;  because  pedantry 
IS  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our 
own  knowledge  in  common  discourse,  and  placing 
too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition, 
men  of  the  court,  or  the  army,  may  be  as  guilty 
of  pedantry,  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it 
is  the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over- 
copious  upon  the  subject  of  their  petticoats,  or 
their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  al- 
though it  be  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good 
manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on  subjects  they 
are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man 
could  hardly  take;  because,  beside  the  imputa- 
tion of -pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never  imj 
prove  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some 
player,  mimic,  or  buffoon,  who  has  a  general  re- 
ception at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  domestic 
with  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent 
for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ;  against 
which  I  have  no  objection.  You  go  there  as  to  a 
farce  or  a  puppetshow ;  your  business  is  only  to 


*  Probably  Addispn's  perpetual  presidency  increased  Swift's 
dislike  to  these  coffee-house  meetings. 
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laugh  in  season,  either  put  of  inclination  or  civi- 
lity, while  this  merry  companion  is  acting  his  part. 
It  is  a  business  he  has  undertaken,  and  we  are  to 
fiuppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day*s  work.  I  only 
quarrel,  when  in  select  and  private  meetings, 
where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  invited  to  pass 
an  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run 
over,  his  circle  of  tricks,  and  make^he  whole  com- 
pany unfit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the 
indignity  of  confounding  men's  talents  at  so  shame-^ 
ful  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  jconversation ;  but, 
as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adul* 
terate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done 
with  this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally 
called  repartee,  or  being  smart ;  just  as  when  an 
expensive  fashion  conies  up,  those  who  are  not 
able  to  reach  it  content  themselves  with  some  pal- 
try imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to  run  a 
man  down  in  discourse,  to  piit  him  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  make  him  ridiculous ;  sometimes  to  ex- 
pose the  defects  of  liis  person  or  understanding ; 
on  all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  an- 
gry, to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not  being  able  to 
take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who 
is  dextrous  at  this  art,  singling  out  a  weak  advcr-» 
sary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  .then  car- 
rying all  before  him.  The  Frencli,  from  whence 
we  borrow  the  word,  have  a  quite  different  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of 
our  fathers.  Raillery,  was  to  say  something  that 
at  first  appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection,  -but,  by 
some  turn  of  wit  unexpected  and  surprising,  end- 
ed always  in  a  compliment,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say 
a  thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably 
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wish  wc  had  rather  left  unsaid  :  nor  can  there  any 
thing  be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which 
people  meet  together,  than  to  part  unsatisfied  with 
each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation  which  ap- 
pear very  different,  yet  arise  from  the  same  root, 
and  are  equally  blameable ;  1  mean  an  impatience 
to  interrupt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being 
interrupted  ourselves.  The  two  chief  ends  of  con- 
versation are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we 
are  among,  or  to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves  5 
which  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily  run  in- 
to either  of  those  two  errors ;  because  when  any 
man  speaks  in  company,  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
does  it  for  his  hearers'  sake,  and  not  his  own  ;  so 
that  common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  Jto  force 
their  attention,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  lend  it ; 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  interrupt  him  who  is  in 
possession,  because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner 
to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good  sense. 

There  are  some  people,  whose  good  manners 
will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  you ;  but  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impa- 
tience, and  lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done, 
because  they  have  started  something  in  their  own 
thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of. 
Mean  time,  they  are  so  far  from  regarding  what 
passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned 
upon  what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should 
slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus  they  confine 
their  invention,  which  might  otherwise  range  over 
a  hundred  things  full  as  good,  and  that  might  be 
much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some 
people,  by  practising  among  their  intimates,  have 
introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and 
would  have  it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  or  hu- 
mour ;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our  nor- 
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thern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  p<>- 
liteness  we  have,  are  purely  forced  by  art,  and  are 
so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the 
Romans,  was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  wc 
have  many  instances  in  Plautus.  It  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,*  who,  by 
preferring  the  scum  of  the  people,  made  it  a  court- 
entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many  parti- 
<:ulars  ;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  up- 
iide  down,  it  was  reasonable  and  judicious :  al- 
though it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridi- 
cule a  point  of.  honour  in  the  other  extreme,  when 
the  smallest  word  misplaced  among  gentlemen 
ended  in  a  duel. 

V  There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story, 
^nd  provided  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  them,  which 
they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies; 
and,  considering  how  low  conversation  runs  now 
dmong  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  contemptible  ta- 
lent ;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable 
defects,  frequent  repetition,  and  being  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  so  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in  him- 
self, has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought  fre- 
quently to  shift  his  company,  that  he  may  not  dis- 
cover the  weakness  of  his  fund ;  for  those  who  are 
thus  endowed,  have  seldom  any  other  revenue, 
but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  i^p^aker$  in  public  are  seldom  agreeable 
in  private  conversation,  whether  their  faculty  be 
natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  ventu- 


*  CvomswWs  taste  for  bu£RK>iiery  is  well  kaown.  Captaia 
Hodgsoa  describes  him  as  greatly  diverted  with  the  predicament 
of  a  soldier,  whose  head  stuck  fast  ia  a  batter-chum  as  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  the  cream ;  and  adds,  "  Oliver  loved  an  mnocent 
jest/'^Hodgson's  ^Memoirs,  p.  131. 
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ring.  Natural  elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of  in- 
vention, and  of  words ;  by  which  men  who  have 
only  one  stock  of  notions  upon  every  subject,  and 
one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim 
upon  the  superficies,  and  offer  themselves  on  every 
occasion ;  therefore,  men  of  much  learning,  and 
who  know  the  compass  of  a  language,  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  talkers  on  a  sudden,  until  much 
practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ;  be- 
cause they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter, 
variety  of  notions,  and  of  words,  which  they  can- 
not readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and  entang- 
led by  too  great  a  choice ;  which  is  no  disadvan- 
tage in  private  conversation ;  where,  on  the  other 
side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others, 
most  insupportable*   ^ 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversa'- 
tion,  than  the  character  of  being  wits ;  to  support 
which,  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  number 
of  followers  and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in 
their  service,  wherein  they  find  their  accounts*  ou 
both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This 
has  given  the  former  such  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that  neither 
of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I  say  nothing 
here  of  the  itch  of  dispute  and  contradiction,  tell- 
ing of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  thp 
disease  called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so 
that  they  are  never  present  in  mind  at  what  passes 
in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labours  under  any  of 
these  possessions,  is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a 
T^adpian  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in 
conversation  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  or 
memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal, 
^nd  others  too  gross  to  need  exploding  j  such  ^s 

VOL.  IX.  SB 
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lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  T  pretend  only  to  treat 
the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the 
several  subjects  of  discourse,  which  would  be  in- 
finite'  Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most 
debased,  bv  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is 

•  held  the  great  distinction  between  men  and  brutes : 
and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which 
iright  be  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the 
most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of  life  : 
in  default  of  which,  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with 
those  poor  amusements  of  dress  and  visiting,  or 
the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vi- 
cious amours ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
both  sexes  are  intirely  corrupted  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honour, 
friendship,  generosity ;  which,  under  the  name  of 
fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed  out  of 
doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  per- 
nicious consequences  thereof  upon  our  humours 
and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past, 

^  'of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our  socie- 
ty, farther  than  in  parties  at  play,  or  dancing,  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour.  I  take  the  highest 
period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the 
same  date  in  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable 
part  of  king  Charles  the  first's  reign ;  and  from 
what  we  re^'d  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the 
accounts  I  have  formerly  met  with  from  some  who 
lived  in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  rais- 
ing and  cultivating  conversation  were  altogether 
different  from  ours:  several  ladies,  whom  we  find 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies 
at  their  houses,  where  persons  of  the  best  under- 
standing, and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the  even- 
ings in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  sub- 
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j^Cts  w^re  occai^ionally  started ;  and  a;! though  we 
are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  platonick  notions 
they  had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I 
conceive  their  refinements  were  grounded  upon, 
reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  roitiance  is  no 
ill  ingredient  to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  every  thing  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and 
low.  If  there  were  no  other  use  in  the  conversa 
tion  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a 
restraint  upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty 
and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness  of  our 
northern  genius  is  so  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore, 
it  is  observable  in  those  sprightly  gentlemen  about 
the  town,  who  are  so  very  dextrous  at  entertain- 
nig  a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse, 
that,  in  the  company  of  ladies  of  virtue  and  honour, 
they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  oii^  of  their 
element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  suffici- 
ently acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  their  com- 
pany, with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor 
at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents  as 
happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed  more 
frequently  among  thei  Scots  than  any  other  nation, 
who  are  very  careful  npt  to  omit  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  place,  *  which  kind  of  dis- 
course, if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  un- 
couth terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and 
gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  company  to  talk 
much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ; 


*  Persons  of  this  country  are  a^  present  prone  to  entertain  com- 
pany rather  by  the  display  of  their  argumentative;  than  of  their 
narrative  powers. 
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for,  if  the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together 
be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the  conversation 
will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among 
them,  who  can  start  new  subjects,  provided  he 
does  not  dwell  upon  them^  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replies. 
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A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE 

TO 

A  YOUNG  POET. 

TOOEtHER  WITH  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  EKcdbRAOSMBNT  OS 
POBTRY  IN  IRELAND. 

'^  Sic  honor  ct  nomen  divhds  vaitibm  Atque 
Carminibua  venit.*'  *  — — 

HoR.  DB  Art.  PoEt.  400. 


SIR,  ^^'^  ^720. 

As  I  have  always  professed  a  friendship  Tor  you, 
iandhave  therefore  been  more  inquisitive  into  your 
conduct  and  studies  than  is  usually  agreeable  to 
young  men ;  so  I  must  own  I  am  not  a  little  plea- 
sed to  find,  by  your  last  account,  that  you  nave 
entirely  bent  your  thoughts  to  English  poetry,  with 
design  to  make  it  your  profession  and  business. 
Two  reasons  incline  me  to  encourage  you  in  this 
study ;  one,  the  narrowness  of  your  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  other,  the  great  use  of  poetry  to 
mankind  and  society,  and  in  every  employment 
of  life.  Upon  these  views,  I  cannot  but  commend 
your  wise  resolution  to  withdraw  so  early  from 
other  unprofitable  and  severe  studies,  and  betake 
yourself  to  that,  which,  if  you  have  good  luck, 
will  advance  your  fortune,  and  make  you  an  orna- 
ment to  your  friends  and  your  country.     It  may 


*  So  verse  became  divine,  and  poets  gained  applause. 

Frakcis. 
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be  your  justification,  and  farther  encouragement, 
to  consider,  that  history,  ancient  or  modern,  can- 
not furnish  you  an  instance  of  one  person,  eminent 
in  any  station,  who  was  not  in  some  measure  .ver- 
sed in  poetry,  or  at  least  a  well- wisher  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  it;  neither  would  I  despair  to  prove,  if 
legally  called  thereto,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  divine,  or  lawyer,  or  even  so  much 
as  an  eminent  bellman,  or  balladsinger,  without 
some  taste  of  poetry,  and  a  competent  skill  in  ver- 
sification :  but  I  say  the  less  of  this,  because  the 
renowned  sir  P.  Sidney  has  exhausted  the  subject 
before  me,  in  his  defence  of  poesie,  on  which  I 
shall  make  no  other  remark  but  this,  that  he  ar- 
gues there  as  if  he  really  believed  himself. 

For^y  own  part,  having  never  made  one  verse 
since  j^as  at  school,  where  I  suflTered  too  much 
for  my  blunders  in  poetry  to  have  any  love  to  it 
ever  since,  I  am  not  able,  from  any  experience  of 
my  own,  to  give  you  those  instructions  you  desire ; 
neither  will  I  declare  (for  I  love  to  conceal  my 
passions)  how  much  I  lament  my  neglect  of  poetry 
in  those  periods  of  my  life  which  were  properest 
for  improvements  in  that  ornamental  part  of  learn- 
ing; besides,  my  age  and  infirmities  might  well 
excuse  me  to  you,  as  being  unqualified  to  be  your 
writing  master,  with  spectacles  on,  and  a  shaking 
hand.  Howiever,  that  I  may  not  be  altogether 
wanting  to  you  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance 
to  your  credit  and  happiness,  I  shall  here  give  you 
;5ome  scattered  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  such  as 
I  have  gathered  by  reading  and  observation. 

There  is  a  certain  little  instrument,  the  first  of 
those  in  use  with  scholars,  and  the  meanest,  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  joint 
of  wheaten  straw  (the  old  Arcadian  pipe)  or  just 
three  itfches  of  slender  wire,  or  a  stripped  feather. 
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or  a  corking  pin.  Farthermore,  this  same  diminu- 
tive tool,  for  the  posture  of  it,  usually  reclines  its 
head  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  sustains  the 
foremost  finger  upon  its  breast,  and  is  itself  sup- 
ported by  the  second.  This  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  a  fescue ;  I  shall  here  therefore 
condescend  to  be  this  little  elementary  guide,  and 
point  out  some  particulars,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  you  in  your  hornbook  of  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that 
it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  modern  poet  to  believe 
in  God,  or  have  any  serious  sense  of  religion ;  and 
in  this  article  you  must  give  me  leave  to  suspect 
your  capacity  :  because,  religion  being  what  your 
mother  taught  you,  you  will  hardly  find  it  possi- 
ble, at  least  not  easy,  all  at  once  to  get  over  those 
early  prejudices,  so  far  as  to  think  it  better  to  be 
a  great  wit  than  a  good  christian,  though  herein 
the  general  practice  is  against  you ;  so  that  if, 
upon  inquiry,  you  find  in  yourself  any  such  soft- 
nesses, owing  to  the  nature  of  your  education,  my 
advice  is,  that  you  forthwith  lay  down  your  pen, 
as  having  no  farther  business  with  it  in  the  way  of 
poetry  ;  unless  you  will  be  content  to  pass  for  an 
.  insipid,  or  will  submit  to  be  hooted  at  by  your  fra- 
ternity, or  can  disguise  your  religion,  as  well-bred 
men  do  their  learning,  in  complaisance  to  com- 
pany. 

For,  poetry,  as  it  has  been  managed  for  some 
years  past,  by  such  as  make  a  business  of  it  (and 
of  such  only  I  speak  here,  for  I  do  not  call  him  a 
poet  that  writes  for  his  diversion,  any  more  than 
that  gentleman  a  fiddler  who  amuses  himself  with 
a  violin)  I  say,  our  poetry  of  late  has  been  altoge- 
ther disengaged  from  the  narrow  notions  of  virtue 
and  piety,  because  it  has  been  found,  by  experi- 
ence of  our  professors^  that  the  smallestAuantity 
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of  religion,  like  a  single  drop  of  malt  liquor  in 
claret,  will  muddy  and  discompose  the  brightest 
poetial  genius. 

Religion  supposes  heaven  and  hell,  the  Word  of 
God,  and  iSaCramerits,  and  twenty  other  circum- 
stances, which,  taken  seriously,  are  a  wonderful 
check  to  wit  and  humour,  and  such  as  a  true  poet 
cannot  possibly  give  into,  with  a  saving  to  his 
poetical  licence ;  but  yet  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
that  others  should  believe  those  things  seriously, 
that  his  wit  may  be  exercised  on  their  wisdom 
for  so  doing ;  for  though  a  wit  need  not  have  re- 
ligion, religion  is  necessary  to  a  wit,  as  an  instru- 
ment is  to  the  hand  that  plays  upon  it ;  and  for 
this,  the  moderns  plead  the  example  of  their  great 
idol  Lucretius,  who  had  not  been  by  half  so  emi- 
nent a  poet  (as  he  truly  was)  but  that  he  stood 
tiptoe  on  religion,  Religio  pedibus  subjectay  and,  by 
that  rising  ground,  had  the  advantage  of  all  the- 
poets  of  his  own  or  following  times,  who  were  not 
mounted  on  the  same  pedestal. 

Besides,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  Pe- 
tronius,  another  of  their  favourites,  speaking  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  poet,  insists  chiefly 
on  the  libet  spiritus ;  by  which  I  have  been  ig- 
norant enough  heretofore  to  suppose  he  meant,  a: 
good  invention,  or  great  compass  of  thought,  or  a 
sprightly  imagination  ;  but  I  have  learned  a  bet- 
ter construction,  from  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
the  moderns;  and,  taking  it  literally  for  a  free 
spirit,  i.  e.  a  spirit,  or  mind,  free  or  disengaged 
from  all  prejudices  concerning  God,  religion,  and 
another  world,  it  is  to  me  a  plain  account  why  our 
present  set  of  poets  are,  and  hold  themselves 
obliged  to  be,  freethinkers. 

But,  although  I  cannot  recommend  religion  up- 
on the  ii^ctice  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  En^- 
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glish  poets,  yet  I  can  justly  advise  you,  from  thieir 
example,  to  be  conversant  in  the  scriptures,  and, 
if  possible,  to  make  yourself  entirely  master  of 
them  ;  in  which,  however,  I  intend  nothing  less 
than  imposing  upon  you  a  task  of  piety.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  desire  you  to  believe  them,  or  lay 
any  great  stress  upon  their  authority ;  in  that  you 
may  do  as  you  thmk  fit ;  but  to  read  them  as  a 
piece  of  necessary  furniture  for  a  wit  and  a  poet; 
which  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  a  chris- 
tian. For  I  have  made  it  my  observation,  that  the 
greatest  wits  have  been  the  best  textuaries  :  out 
modern  poets  are,  all  to  a  liian,  almost  as  well  read 
in  the  scriptures  as  some  of  our  divines,  and  often, 
abound  more  with  the  phrase.  They  have  read 
them  historically,  critically,  musically,  comically, 
poetically,  and  every  other  way  except  religious- 
ly, and  have  found  their  account  in  doing  so.  For 
the  scriptures  are  undoubtedly  a  fund  of  wit,  and 
a  subject  for  wit.  You  may,  according  to  the  mo- 
dern practice,  be  witty  upon  theiti,  or  out  of  them  : 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  but  for  them,  I  know  not 
what  our  playwrights  would  do  for  images,  allu- 
sioris,  similitudes,  examples,  or  even  language  it- 
self. Shut  up  the  sacred  books,  arid  I  would  be 
bound  our  wit  would  riin  down  like  an  alarum,  or 
fall  as  the  stocks  did,  and  ruin  half  the  poets  in 
these  kingdoms.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  how 
would  most  of  that  tribe  (all,  I  think,  but  the  im- 
mortal Addison,  who  made  a  better  use  of  his  bi- 
ble, and  a  few  more)  who  dealt  so  freely  in  that 
fund,  rejoice  that  they  had  drawn  out  in  time, 
and  left  the  present  generation  of  poets  to  be  the 
bubbles. 

But  here  I  must  entet  one  caution,  and  desire 
you  to  take  notice,  that  in  this  advice  of  reading* 
the  scriptures,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  con- 
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certiing  your  qualification  that  way  for  poetical 
orders ;  which  I  mention,  because  I  find  a  notion, 
of  that  kind  advanced  by  one  of  our  Enghsh 
poets ;  and  is,  I  suppose,  maintained  by  the  rest. 
He  says  to  Spencer,  in  a  pretended  vision, 

" With  hands  laid  on,  ordain  me  fit 

"  For  the  great  cure  and  minislry  of  wit." 

Which  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  notable  allu- 
sion to  the  scriptures  ;  and  making  but  reasonable 
allowances  for  the  small  circumstance  of  profane- 
ness,  bordering  close  upon  blasphemy,  is  inimita- 
bly fine ;  beside  some  useful  discoveries  made  in 
it,  as,  that  there  are  bishops  in  poetry,  that  these 
bishops  must  ordain  young  poets,  and  with  laying 
on  hands ;  and  that  poetry  is  a  cure  of  souls ;  and, 
consequently  speaking,  those  who  have  such  cures 
ought  to  be  poets,  and  too  often  are  so :  and  in- 
deed, as  of  old,  poets  and  priests  were  one  and  the 
same  function,  the  alliance  of  those  ministerial  of- 
fices is  to  this  day  happily  maintained  in  the  same 
persons ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  only  justifiable 
reason  for  that  appellation  which  they  so  much 
afi'ect,  I  mean  the  modest  title  of  divine  poets. 
However,  having  never  been  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  ordaining  to  the  priesthood  of  poetry,  I 
own  I  have  no  notion  of  the  thing,  and  shall  say 
the  less  of  it  here. 

The  scriptures  then  being  generally  both  the 
fountain  and  subject  of  modern  wit,  I  could  do  no 
less  than  give  them  the  preference  in  your  read- 
ing. After  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them, 
I  would  advise  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  hu- 
man literature,  which  yet  I  say  more  in  compli- 
ance with  vulgar  opinions,  than  according  to  my 
own  sentiments. 
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For,  indeed,  nothing  has  surprised  me  more,  than 
to  see  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  to  this  matter 
of  human  learning,  who  have  generally  thought 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  scholar  in  order  to  be 
a  good  poet ;  than  which  nothing  is  falser  in  fact, 
or  more  contrary  to  practice  and  experience.  Nei- 
ther will  I  dispute  the  matter  if  any  man  will  un- 
dertake to  show  me  one  professed  poet  now  in  be- 
ing, who  is  any  thing  of  what  may  be  justly  cal- 
led a  scholar ;  or  is  the  worse  poet  for  that,  but 
perhaps  the  better,  for  being  so  little  encumbered 
with  the  pedantry  of  learning  :  it  is  true,  the  con- 
trary was  the  opinion  of  our  forefathers,  which  we 
of  this  age  has^e  devotion  enough  to  receive  from 
them  oh  their  own  terms,  and  unexamined,  but 
not  sense  enough  to  perceive  it  was  a  gross  mis- 
take in  them.     So  Horace  has  told  us : 

*'  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons, 
"  Rem  tibi  Socraticas  poterunt  ostendere  chartae/'* 

HoR.  DE  Art.  Poet.  309, 

But,  to  see  the  different  casts  of  men's  heads, 
some,  not  inferior  to  that  poet  in  understanding, 
(if  you  will  take  their  own  word  for  it)  do  see  no 
consequence  in  this  rule,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
declare  themselves^  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Do  not 
many  men  write  well  in  common  account,  who 
have  nothing  of  that  principle?  Many  are  too 
wise  to  be  poets,  and  others  too  much  poets  to  be 
wise.  Must  a  man,  forsooth,  be  no  less  than  a 
philosopher  to  be  a  poet,  when  it  is  plain  that  some 
of  the  greatest  idiots  of  the  age  are  our  prettiest 


+  Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  Muse's  art, 
Let  the  stropg  page  of  Socrates  impart. 
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perfo fillers  that  way  ?  And  for  this,  I  appeal  to 
the  judgment  and  observation  of  mankind;  Sir 
Ph.  Sidney's  notable  remark  upon  this  nation,  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  here;  He  says,  "  In 
our  neighbour  countrj,  Irel?ind,  where  true  learn- 
ing goes  very  bare,  yet  are  their  poets  held  in  de- 
vout reverence  ;"  which  shows,  that  learning  is 
no  way  necessary  either  to  the  making  of  a  poet, 
or  judging  of  him.  And  farther,  to  see  the  fate 
of  things,  notwithstanding  our  learning  here  is  as 
bare  as  ever,  yet  are  our  poets  not  held,  as  former- 
ly, in  devout  reverence  :  but  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
contemptible  race  of  mortals  now  in  this  king- 
dom, M^hich  is  no  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  la* 
mentedi 

Some  of  the  old  philosophers  were  poets,  as,  ac^ 
'  cording  to  the  forementioned  author,  Socrates  and 
Plato  were :  which,  however,  is  what  I  did  not 
know  before ;  but  that  does  not  say  that  all  poets 
are,  or  that  any  need  be,  philosophers,  otherwise 
than  as  those  are  so  called  who  are  a  little  out  at 
the  elbows.  In  which  sense  the  great  Shakespeare 
might  have  been  a  philosopher ;  but  was  no  scho- 
lar, yet  was  an  excellent  poet.  Neither  do  I  think 
a  late  most  judicious  critic  so  much  mistaken,  ^s 
others  do,  in  advancing  this  opinion,  that  "  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  worse  poet,  had  he  been  a  bet- 
ter scholar  :"  and  Sir  W.  Davenaiit  is  another  in- 
stance in  the  same  kind.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Plato  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  poets ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  poets  have  been 
always  at  enmity  with  his  profession;  and  have 
Rejected  all  learning  and  philosophy,  for  the  sake 
of  that  one  philosopher.  As  I  take  the  matter, 
neither  philosophy,  nor  any  part  of  learning,  is 
more  necessary  to  poetry  (which,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve the  same  author,  is  "  the  sum  of  all  learn- 
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ing")  than  to  know  the  theory  of  light,  and  the 
several  proportions  and  diversifications  of  it  in 
particular  colours,  is  to  a  good  painter. 

Whereas,  therefore,  a  certain  author,  called  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  going  upon  the  same  mistake,  has 
confidently  declared,  that  one  ingredient  of  a  good 
poet,  is  ■'  mens  ingenti  liter  arum  Jiumine  inun- 
data;'  I  do  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  this  his 
assertion  (to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms)  is  no 
better  than  an  invidious  and  unhandsome  reflec- 
tion OD  all  the  gentlemen  poets  of  these  times  :  for 
with  his  good  leave,  much  less  than  a  flood,  or  in- 
undation, will  serve  the  turn ;  and,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  some  of  our  greatest  wits  in  your  poe- 
tical way,  have  not  as  much  real  learning  as  would 
cover  a  sixpence  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason ;  nor  do 
I  think  the  worse  of  them  ;  for,  to  speak  my  pri- 
vate opinion,  I  am  for  every  man's  working  upon 
his  own  materials,  and  producing  only  what  he  can 
find  within  himself,  which  is  commonly  a  better 
stock  than  the  owner  knows  it  to  be.  I  think 
flowers  of  wit  ought  to  spring,  as  those  in  a  garr 
den  do,  from  their  own  root  and  stem,  without 
foreign  assistance.  I  would  have  a  man's  wit 
rather  like  a  fountain,  that  feeds  itself  invisibly, 
than  a  river,  that  is  supplied  by  several  streams 
from  abroad. 

Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  the  case  is  with  some 
barren  wits,  to  take  in  the  thoughts  of  others  in 
order  to  draw  forth  their  own,  as  dry  pumps  will 
not  play  till  water  is  thrown  into  them  ;  in  that 
necessity,  I  would  recommend  some  of  theapprovr 
ed  standard  author^  of  antiquity  for  your  perusal, 
as  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  because,  maggots  being  what 
you  look  for,  as  monkeys  do  for  vermin  in  their 
keepers'  heads,  you  will  find  they  abound  in  good 
old  authors,  as  in  rich  old  cheese,  netin  the  new; 
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and  for  that  reason  you  must  hav^  the  classicks> 
especially  the  most  worm-eaten  of  them,  often  in 
your  hands. 

But  with  this  caution,  that  you  are  not  to  use 
those  ancients  as  unlucky  lads  do  their  old  fathers, 
and  make  no  conscience  of  picking  their  pockets 
and  pillaging  them.  Your  business  is  not  to  steal 
from  them,  but  to  improve  upon  them,  and  make 
their  sentiments  your  own  ;  which  is  an  effect  of 
great  judgment ;  and,  though  difficult,  yet  very 
possible,  without  the  scurvy  imputation  of  filch- 
ing; for  I  humbly  conceive,  though  I  light  my 
candle  at  my  neighbour's  fire,  that  does  not  alter 
the  property,  or  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or  the 
flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my  own. 

Possibly  you  may  think  it  a  very  severe  task,  to 
arrive  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  so  many  of 
the  ancients  as  excel  in  their  way ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  really  so,  but  for  the  short  and  easy  me- 
thod lately  found  out  of  abstracts,  abridgments, 
summaries,  &c.  which  are  admirable  expedients 
for  being  very  learned  with  little  or  no  reading; 
and  have  the  same  use  with  burning-glasses,  to 
collect  the  diffused  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in 
authors,  and  make  them  point  with  warmth  and 
quickness  upon  the  reader  s  imagination.  And  to 
this  is  nearly  related  that  other  modern  device  of 
consulting  indexes,  which  is  to  read  books  hcbrai- 
cally,  and  begin  where  others  usually  end.  And 
this  is  a  compendious  way  of  coming  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  authors ;  for  authors  are  to  be  used 
like  lobsters,  you  must  look  for  the  best  meat  in 
the  tails,  and  lay  the  bodies  back  again  in  the  dish. 
Your  cunningest|thieves  (and  what  else  are  readers, 
who  only  read  to  borrow,  i.  e.  to  steal)  use  to  cut 
off  the  portmanteau  from  behind,,  without  staying 
to  dive  into  the  pockets  of  the  ownen     Lastly, 
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you  are  taught  thus  much  in  the  very  elements  of 
philosophy ;  for  one  of  the  finest  rules  in  logic  is, 
Finii  est  primus  in  iiitentione. 

The  learned  world  is  therefore  most  highly  in- 
debted to  a  late  painful  and  judicious  editor  of  the 
classicks,  who  has  laboured  in  that  new  way  with 
exceeding  felicity  Every  author,  by  his  manage- 
ment, sweats  under  himself,  being  overloaded  with 
his  own  index,  and  carries,  like  a  north-country 
pedlar,  all  his  substance  and  furniture  upon  his 
back,  and  ivith  as  great  variety  of  trifles.  To  him 
let  all  young  students  make  their  compliments  for 
so  much  time  and  pains  saved  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge ;  for  whoever  shortens  a  road, 
is  a  benefactor,  to  the  public,  and  to  every  parti- 
cular persoii  who  has  occasion  to  travel  that 
way. 

But  to  proceed.  I  have  lamented  nothing  more 
in  my  time,  than  thedisuseof  some  ingenious  little 
plays,  in  fashion  with  young  folks  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  to  which  the  great  facility  of  that  age, 
above  ours,  in  composing,  was  certainly  owing ; 
and  if  any  thing  has  brought  a  damp  upon  the 
versification  of  these  times,  we  have  no  farther 
than  this  to  go  for  the  cause  of  it.  Now,  could 
these  sports  be  happily  revived,  I  am  of  opinion 
your  wisest  course  would  be  to  apply  your  thoughts 
to  them,  and  never  fail  to  make  a  party  when  you 
can,  in  those  profitable  diversions.  For  example, 
crambo  is  of  extraordinary  use  to  good  rhyming, 
and  rhyming  is  what  I  have  ever  accounted  the 
very  essential  of  a  good  poet :  and  in  that  notion 
I  am  not  singular;  for  the  aforesaid  sir  P.  Sidney 
has  declared,  "  That  the  chief  life  of  modern  ver- 
sifying consists  in  the  like  sounding  of  words, 
which  we  call  rhj'^me;"  which  is  an  authority, 
cither  without  exception,   or  above  any  reply. 
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Wherefore,  you  are  «Ver  to  try  a  good  poem  a* 
you  would  sound  a  pipkin ;  and  if  it  rings  well 
upon  the  knuckle,  be  sure  there  is  no  flaw  in  it. 
Verse  without  rhyme,  is  a  body  without  a  soul 
(for  the  "  chief  life  consisteth  in  the  rhyme"),  or 
a  bell  without  a  clapper;  which,  in  strictness,  is 
no  bell,  as  being  neither  of  use  nor  delight.  And 
the  same  ever  honoured  knight,  with  so  musical 
an  ear,  had  that  veneration  for  the  tuneableness 
and  chiming  of  verse,  that  he  speaks  of  a  poet  as 
one  that  has  '^  the  reverend  title  of  a  rhymer." 
Our  celebrated  Milton  has  done  these  nations 
great  prejudice  in  this  particular,  having  spoiled 
as  many  reverend  rhymers,  by  his  example,  as  he 
has  m^de  real  poets. 

For  which  reason,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  that 
a  very  ingenious  youth  of  this  town  is  now  upon 
the  useful  design  (for  \Yhich  he  is  never  enough 
to  be  commended)  of  bestowing  rhyme  upon  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Losjt,  which  will  make  the  poem,  in 
that  only  defective,  more  heroic  and  sonorous 
than  it  hitherto  has  been.  I  wish  the  geutleman 
success  in  the  performance ;  and,  as  it  is  a  work 
in  which  a  young  man  could  not  be  more  happily 
employed,  or  appear  in  with  greater  advantage  to 
Jiis  character,  so  I  am  concerned  that  it  did  not 
fall  out  to  be  your  province. 

With  much  the  same  view,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  the  witty  play  of  pictures  and  mottoes, 
which  will  furnish  your  imagination  with  great 
stove  of  images  and  suitable  devices.  We  of 
these  kingdoms  have  found  our  account  in  this 
diversion,  as  little  as  we  consider  or  acknowledge 
it ;  for  to  this  we  owe  our  eminent  felicity  in  po- 
sies of  rings,  mottoes  of  snuff-boxes,  the  humours 
of  signposts  with  their  elegant  inscriptions,  &c.  in 
Tvhich  kind  of  productions  not  any  nation  in  th^ 
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World,  no  not  the  Dutcl^themselves,  will  presume 
to  rival  us. 

For  much  the  same  reason  it  miy  be  proper 
for  you  to  have  some  insight  into  the  play  called. 
What  is  it  like  ?  as  of  great  use  in  common  prac- 
tice, to  quicken  slow  capacities,  and  improve  the 
quickest :  but  the  chief  end  of  it  is,  to  supply  the 
fancy  with  varieties  of  similies  for  all  subjects. 
It  will  teach  you  to  bring  things  to  a  likeness, 
which  have  not  the  least  imaginable  conformity 
in  nature,  which  is  properly  creation,  and  the  very 
business  of  a  poet,  as  his  name  implies :  and  let 
me  tell  you,  a  good  poet  can  no  more  be  without 
a  stock  of  similies  by  him,  than  a  shoemaker  with- 
out his  lasts.  He  should  have  them  sized,  and 
ranged,  and  hung  up  in  order  in  his  shop,  ready 
for  all  customers,  and  shaped  to  the  feet  of  all 
sorts  of  verse:  and  here  I  could  more  fully  (and' 
I  long  to  do  it)  insist  upon  the  wonderful  harmo- 
ny and  resemblance  between  a  poet  and  a  shoe- 
maker, in  many  circumstances  common  to  both ; 
such  as  the  binding  of  their  temples,  the  stuff 
they  work  upon,  and  the  paring-knife  they  use, 
&c.  but  that  1  would  not  digress,  nor  seem  to  trifle 
in  so  serious  a  matter. 

Now  I  say,  if  you  apply  yourself  to  these  di- 
minutive sports  (not  to  mention  others  of  equal 
ingenuity,  such  as  draw  gloves,  cros's  purposes, 
questions  and  commands,  and  the  rest)  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  what  benefit  (of  nature)  you  will 
find  by  them,  and  how  they  >^^iil  open  the  body  of 
your  invention.  To  these  devote  your  spare  hours, 
or  rather  spare  all  your  hours  to  them,  and  then 
you  will  act  as  becomes  a  wise  man,  and  make 
«ven  diversions  an  improvement;  like  the  ini- 
mitable management  of  the  bee,  which  does  the 
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whole  business  of  life  ^±  once^  and  at  the  same 
time  both  feeds,  and  works,  and  diverts  itself. 

Your  owtf  prudence  will,  I  doubt  not,  direct 
you  to  take  a  place  every  evening  among  the  inge- 
nious, in  the  corner  of  a  certain  cofFeis-house  in 
this  town,  where  you  will  receive  a  turn  equalljr 
right  as  to  wit>  religion,  and  politicks ;  as  likewise 
to  be  as  frequent  at  the  play-house  as  you  can  af- 
ford, without  selling  your  books.  Fof,  in  our 
chaste  theatre,  even  Cato  himself  might  sit  to  the 
falling  of  the  curtain :  besides,  you  will  some- 
times meet  with  tolerable  conversation  among 
the  players :  they  are  such  a  kind  of  men  as  may 
pass,  upon  the  same  sort  of  capacities,  for  wits  off 
the  stage,  as  they  do  for  fine  gentlemen  upon  it* 
Besides,  that  I  have  known  a  factor  deal  in  as 
good  ware,  and  sell  as  cheap,  as  the  merdiant 
himself  that  employs  him. 

Add  to  this  the  expediency  of  furnishing  out 
your  shelves  with  a  choice  collection  of  moidem 
miscellanies,  m  the  gayest  edition ;  and  of  read- 
ing all  sorts  of  plays,  especially  the  new,  and 
above  all,  those  of  our  own  growth,  printed  by 
Buhscription ;  in  which  article  of  Irish  manufac* 
ture,  I  readily  agree  to  the  late  proposal,  and  am 
altogether  for  "  rejecting  and  renouncing  every 
thing  that  comes  from  £tigland :"  to  what  pur- 
pose should  we  go  thither  for  coals  or  poetry^ 
when  we  have  a  vein  within  ourselves  equally 
good  and  more  convenient?    Lastly, 

A  common- place  book  is  what  a  provident  poet 
cannot  subsist  without,  for  this  proverbial  reason, 
that  "  great  wits  have  short  memories ;"  and 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  poets,  being  liars  by 
profession,  ought  to  have  good  memories;  to 
reconcile  these,  a  book  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplemental  memory,  •  or  a  record  of 
what  occurs  remarkable  in  every  day's  reading  or 
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|)oiiv)ersp.tio9f  Tbcrc  y§M  enter  not  only  your 
own  oifigin^l  thoughts,  (wfaichy  a  hundred  to  one, 
a^fS  few  a^d  insignificant)  but  6ucb  of  other  men 
^  you  think  fit  to  make  your  own,  by  entering 
^em  there.  For,  take  this  for  a  rule,  when  an 
i^thoir  i^  in  your  books,  you  have  the  same  de- 
jl^aW  vj^a  him  for  his  wit,  as  a  merchant  has  for 
JQ^r  mooey,  wbpn  you  ^e  in  his. 

By  these  few  and  easy  prescriptions,  (with  the 
hislp  of  :^  good  genius)  it  is  possible  vou  may,  in 
ja  ^bort  l^me,  arrive  at  the  accomplishments  of  a 
poej;,  and  .shin^e  in  thait  character.     As  for  your 
nanper  of  conipasing,  and  choice  ;of  subjects,  I 
cannot  takie  upon  n^e  to  be  your  director ;   but  I 
IKrill  v«Qtur,e  to  givie  you  some  short  hints,  which 
you  may  enlarge  upon  at  your  leisure.     Let  me 
^^njbreat  you  then,  py  no  means  to  lay  aside  that 
|l,otiou  peculiar  to  our  modern  refiners  in  poetry, 
whioh  is,  t^at  a  poet  must  never  write  or  discourse 
as  trbe  ordinary  pai't  of  mankind  do,  but  in  num- 
ber and  v^se,  as  an  oracle ;  which  I  mention  the 
iTOther,  because,  upon  this  principle,  I  have  known 
lieroes  ibronght  into  the  pulpit,  and  a  whole  aer- 
,moncom;pesed  and  delivered  in  blank  v^ri^e,  to  the 
vast  creait  of  tl^e  preacher,  no  less  than  the  real 
entertaimnent  and  great  edification  of  the  audi- 
,cnc9 ;  the  secret  of  which  I  take  to  be  this :  when 
the  matter  of  3uch. discourses  is  but  mere  clay,  or, 
.as  we  usuailly  call  i^t,  a^d  stuff,  the  preacher  who 
can  afford  ^o  better,  wisely  moulds,  and  polishes, 
and  dries,  and  washes  this  piece  of  earthen  ware, 
and  then  ibak^s  it  with  poetic  fice ;  after  which  it 
will  ring  like  any  pancrock,  and  is  a  good  dish  to 
aet  befor^e  ^comaxon  guilts,  as  every  congregation 
is  thatjQMnes  eo  .often  for  iCntertainment  to  one 
place. 
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There  was  a  good  old|pustom  in  use,  which  our 
ancestors  had,  of  invoking  the  muses  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  poems  j  I  suppose,  by  way  of  crav- 
ing a  blessing :  this  the  graceless  modems  have 
in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  but  are  not  to  be 
followed  in  that  poetical  impiety ;  for,  although 
to  nice  ears  such  invocations  may  sound  harsh 
and  disagreeable  (as  tuning  instruments  is  before 
a  concert)  they  are  equally  necessary.  Again, 
you  must  not  fail  to  dress  your  muse  in  a  fore^ 
head  cloth  of  Greek  or  Latin,  I  mean,  you  are  al- 
ways to  make  use  of  a  quaint  motto  to  all  your 
compositions;  for,  beside  that  this  artifice  be- 
speaks the  reader's  opinion  of  the  writer's  learn- 
ing, it  is  otherwise  useful  and  commendable.  A 
bright  passage  in  the  front  of  a  poem  is  a  good 
mark,  like  a  star  in  a  horse's  face ;  and  the  piece 
will  certainly  go  off  the  better  for  it.  The  o^ 
magna  sonaturuniy  which,  if  I  remember  right, 
Horace  makes  one  qualification  of  a  good  poet, 
may  teach  you  not  to  gag  your  muse,  or  stint 
yourself  in  words  and  epithets  which  cost  you, 
nothing,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  few 
out-of-the-way  writers,  who  use  a  natural  and 
concise  expression,  and  affect  a  style  like  unto  a 
Shrewsbury  cake,  short  and  sweet  upon  the  pa- 
late ;  they  will  not  afford  you  a  word  more  than 
is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible,  which  is 
as  poor  and  niggardly,  as  it  would  be  to  set  down 
no  more  meat  than  your  company  will  be  sure  to 
eat  up.  Words  are  but  lackeys  to  sense,  and  will 
dance  attendance  without  wages  or  compulsion ; 
Verba  non  irmta  sequentur.^ 

Farthermore,  when  you  set  about  composing, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  your  ease,  and  better  dis- 
tillation of  wit,  to  put  on  your  worst  clothes,  and 
12 
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the  worse  the  better ;  for  an  author,  like  a  limbeck, 
will  yield  the  better  for  having  a  rag  about  him : 
besides,  that  I  have  observed  a  gardener  cut  the 
outward  rind  of  a  tree,  (which  is  the  surtout  of  it) 
to  make  it  bear  well :  and  this  is  a  natural  ac- 
count of  the  usual  poverty  of  poets,  and  is  an  ar- 
gument why  wits,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to  be 
ill  clad.  I  have  always  a  sacred  veneration  for 
any  one  I  observe  to  be  a  little  out  of  repair  in  his 

J>erson,  as  supposing  him  either  a  poet  or  a  phi- 
osophcr;  because  the  richest  minerals  are  ever 
found  under  the  most  ragged  and  withered  sur- 
face, of  the  earth. 

As  for  your  choice  [of  subjects,  I  have  only  to 
give  you  this  caution :  that  as  a  handsome  way  of 
praising,  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  point  in« 
writing,  or  speaking,  I  would  by  no  means  advise 
any  young  man  to  make  his  first  essay  in  panegy- 
ric, beside  the,  danger  of  it :  for  a  particular  en- 
comium is  ever  attended  with  more  ill-will  than 
any  general  invective,  for  which  I  need  give  no 
reasons ;  wherefore  my  counsel  is,  that  you  use 
the  point  of  your  pen,  not  the  feather :  let  your 
first  attempt  be  a  coup  (TSclat  in  the  way  of  a  libel, 
lampoon,  or  satire.  Knock  down  half  a  score  re- 
putations, and  you  will  infallibly  raise  your  own ; 
and  so  it  be  with  wit,  no  matter  with  how  little 
justice  ;  for  fiction  is  your  trade. 

Every  great  genius  seems  to  ride  upon  mankind, 
like  Pyrrhus  on  his  elephant;  and  the  way  to 
have  the  absolute  ascendant  of  your  resty  nag, 
and  to  keep  your  seat,  is,  at  your  first  mounting, 
to  afibrd  him  the  whip  and  spurs  plentifully ;  af- 
ter which,  you  may  travel  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
great  alacrity.  Once  kick  the  world,  and  the 
world  and  you  will  live  together  at  a  reason- 
gble  good  understanding.    You  cannot  but  kttQW 
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that  those  of  your  professioii  hav*  hten.  calkA 
genus  irritabile  vatum  ;  and  you  will  find  it  D<ece8^ 
sary  to  qualify  yourself  for  that  waspish  ^tfCiety, 
by  exerting  your  talent  of  satire  upon  the  flf&t 
occasion,  and  to  abandon  good  nature,  only  td 
prove  yourself  a  true  poet,  which  ydu  will  allow 
tp  be  a  valuable  consideration :  in  a  word,  ^ 
young  robber  is  usually  entered  by  a  murder :  a 
young  hound  is  blooded  when  he  coin(?s  first  into 
the  field :  a  young  bully  begins  with  killing  his 
inan :  and  a  young  poet  must  show  hiis  wit,  as 
the  other  his  courage,  by  cutting,  and  dasihing, 
and  laying  about  him,  and  banging  mankind. 

Lastly,  It  will  be  yoUr  Wisdottt  to  look  out  be- 
times for  a  good  service  for  yout  muse,  according 
'to  her  skill  aiid  qualifications,  whethet  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  dairymaid,  a  Cook,  or  chaifwotntin:  I 
mean  to  hire  out  your  pen  to  a  pairty)  which  will 
afford  you  both  pav  and  protection  ;  dtld  when 
you  have  to  do  with  the  press,  (as  you  will  long 
to  be  there)  take  care  to  bespeak  an  importunate^ 
friend,  to  extort  your  productions  with  dn  agreei- 
able  violence ;  and  which^  according  to  the  cufc 
between  you,  you  must  surrender  digito  male  pet-' 
tinaci :  there  is  a  decency  in  this ;  for  it  no  Inore 
becomes  an  author,  in  modesty,  to  have  a  hand  in 
publishing  his  own  works,  than  a  woman  in  la- 
bour to  lay  herself. 

I  would  be  very  loth  to  give  the  least  umbrage 
or  offence  by  what  I  have  here  said,  as  I  may  do, 
if  I  should  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  these  cir- 
cumstances of  good  writing  have  beeil  unknown 
to,  or  not  observed  by,  the  poets  of  this  kingdom  : 
I  will  do  my  countrymen  the  justice  to  say,  they 
have  written  by  the  foregoing  rules  with  great 
exacttiess,  and  so  far  as  hardly  to  come  behind 
those  of  their  profession  in  £ngland|  in  perfec- 
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t\6Xi  of  low  writing.  The  sublime  indeed  is  not 
90  common  with  us ;  but  ample  amends  is  made 
for  that  want,  in  great  abundance  of  the  admira- 
bl0  $Ad  amassing,  which  appears  in  all  our  compo- 
litions,  Our  very  good  friend,  (the  knight  afore- 
Said)  speaking  of  the  force  of  poetry,  mentions 
'^  rhyt^iing  to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to  be 
<lone  in  Ireland ;"  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it 
spoken,  that  power^  in  a  great  measure^  continues 
with  us  to  this  day. 

I  would  now  offer  some  poor  thoughts  of  mine 
fox  the  encouragement  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 

{'f  I  could  hope  they  would  be  agreeable.  I  have 
)ad  many  an  aking  heart  for  the  ill  plight  of  that 
nobl^  profession  here ;  and  it  has  been  my  late 
^nd  early  study,  how  to  bring  it  into  better 
circumstances.  And  surely,  considering  what 
monstrous  wits,  in  the  poetic  way,  do  almost 
daily  sfairt  up  and  surprise  us  in  this  town;  what 
prodigious  geniuses  we .  have  here,  (of  which  I 
could  give  instances  without  number)  and  withal 
of  what  great  benefit  it  may  be  to  our  trade  to 
encourage  that  science  here,  for  it  is  pUin  our 
lii^en  manufacture  is  advanced  by  the  great  waste 
of  paper  made  by  our  present  set  of  poets ;  not 
to  mention  other  necessary  uses  of  the  same  to 
jfthopkeepiers,  especially  grocers,  apothecaries,  and 
pastry-cooks^  and  I  might  add,  but  for  our  writers, 
the  nation  would  in  a  little  time  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  bumfodder,  and  must  of  necessity  import 
the  same  from  England  and  Holland,  where  they 
have  it  in  great  abundance  by  the  indefatigable 
labour  of  their  own  wits  :  I  say,  these  things  con- 
sidered, I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  it  would  be 
worth  the  care  of  our  governors  to  dierisfa  gen- 
,tlemen  of  the  quill,  and  give  them  all  proper  en- 
couragements here,    And^  since  I  am  upon  the 
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subject,  I  shall  speak  my  mind  very  freely,  and  if 
I  add  saucily,  it  is  no  more  than  my  birthright  as 
a  Bfiton. 

Seriously  then,  I  have  many  years  lamented  the 
want  of  a  Grub-street  in  this  our  large  and  polite 
city,  unless  the  whole  may  be  called  one.  And 
this  I  have  accounted  an  unpardonable  defect  in 
our  constitution,  ever  since  I  had  any  opinions  I 
could  call  my  own.  Every  one  knows  Grub-street 
is  a  market  for  small  ware  in  wit,  and  as  neces- 
sary, considering  the  usual  purgings  of  the  human 
brain,  as  the  nose  is  upon  a  man's  face  :  and  for 
the  same  reason,  we  have  here  a  court,  a  college, 
a  play-bouse,  and  beautiful  ladies,  and  fine  gen- 
tlemen, and  good  claret,  and  abundance  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  clear  of  taxes,  and  every  other 
circumstance  to  provoke  wit ;  and  yet  those, 
whose  province  it  is,  have  not  thought  fit  to  ap- 
point a  place  for  evacuations  of  it,  which  is  a  very 
hard  case,  as  may  be  judged  by  comparisons. 

And  truly  this  defect  has  been  attended  with 
unspeakable  inconveniencies ;  for,  not  to  mention 
the  prejudice  done  to  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
I  am  of  opinion  we  sufl^er  in  our  health  by  it :  I 
believe  our  corrupted  air,  and  frequent  thick  fogs, 
are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  ex- 
posal of  our  wit ;  and  that,  with  good  manage- 
ment, our  poetical  vapours  might  be  carried  off 
in  a  common  drain,  and  fall  into  one  quarter  of 
the  town  without  infecting  the  whole,  as  the  case 
is  at  present,  to  the  great  offence  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  others  of  nice  noses.  When 
writers  of  all  sizes,  Uke  freemen  of  the  city,  are 
at  liberty  to  throw  out  their  filth  and  excremen- 
titious  productions,  in  every  street  as  they  please, 
what  can  the  consequence  be,  but  that  the  town 
must  be  poisoned,  and  become  such  another  jakes^ 
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u,  by  report  of  great  travellers,  Edinburgh  ia  at 
nijgfet,  a  thing  well  to  be  considered  in  these  pes- 
tifentiai  times. 

I  am  not  of  the  society  for  reformation  of  man- 
ners, but,  without  that  pragmatical  title,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  amendment  in  the  matter  be- 
fore us:  wherefore,  I  humbly  bespeak  the  favour 
of  the  lord  mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  together  with  the  whole  circle 
of  arts  in  this  town,  and  do  recommend  this  aifair 
to  their  most  political  consideration ;  and  I  per- 
imade  myself  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  their 
best  endeavours,  when  they  can  serve  two  such 
good  ends  at  once,  as  both  to  keep  the  town 
sweet,  and  encourage  poetry  in  it.  Neither  do  I 
make  any  exceptions  as  to  satirical  poets  and 
lampoon  writers,  in  consideration  of  their  office ; 
for  though,  indeed,  their  business  is  to  rake  into 
kennels,  and  gather  up  the  filth  of  streets  and  fa- 
milies, (in  which  respect  they  may  be,  for  aught 
I  know,  as  necessary  to  the  town  as  scavengers  or 
chimney-sweeps)  yet  I  have  observed  they  too, 
have  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  very  foul 
clothes,  and,  like  dirty  persons,  leave  more  filth 
and  nastiness  than  they  sweep  away. 

In  a  word,  what  I  would  be  at  (for  I  love  to  be 
plain  in  matters  of  importance  to  my  country)  is, 
that  some  private  street,  or  blind  alley  of  this 
town,  may  be  fitted  up,  at  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  an  apartment  for  the  muses  (like  those  at 
Rome  and  Amsterdam,  for  their  female  relations) 
and  be  wholly  consigned  to  the  uses  of  our  wits, 
furnished  completely  with  all  appurtenances,  such 
as  authors,  supervisors,  presses,  printers,  hawkers, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  abundance  of  garrets,  and 
every  other  implement  and  circumstance  of  wit; 
the  benefit  of  which  would  obviously  be  this,  via* 
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that  we  should  then  hare  a  safe  repoaitofy  for  out 
best  productions^  which  at  present  are  handed 
about  in  single  sheets  or  manuscriots,  and  may  be 
altogether  lost,  (which  were  a  pity)  or  at  the  besl^ 
are  subject^  in  that  loose  dress,  like  handsome 
women,  to  great  abuse. 

Another  point  that  has  cost  me  some  melancholy 
reflections,  is  the  present  state  of  the  playhouse ; 
the  encouragement  of  which  has  an  immediate 
influence  upon  the  poetrv  of  the  kingdom;  as  a 
SDod  market  improves  the  tillage  of  the  neigh** 
bouring  country,  and  enriches  the  ploughman; 
neither  do  we  of  this  town  seem  enough  to  know 
or  consider  the  vast  benefit  of  a  playhouse  to  our 
city  and  nation :  that  single  house  is  the  fountain 
of  all  our  love,  wit,  dress,  and  gallantry*  It  is 
the  school  of  wisdom ;  for  there  we  learn  to  know 
what's  what ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  say  is 
always  in  that  place  sound  knowledge.  There 
our  young  folks  drop  their  childish  mistakes,  and 
come  first  to  perceive  their  mothers'  cheat  of  the 
parsley  bed ;  there  too  they  get  rid  of  natural  pre- 
judices, especially  those  of  religion  an^  modesty, 
which  are  great  restraints  to  a  free  peojple.  The 
same  is  a  remedy  for  the  spleen,  and  blushing, 
and  several  distempers  occasioned  by  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  likewise  a  school  of  com- 
mon swearing ;  my  young  master,  who  at  first  but 
minced  an  oath,  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it  grace- 
fully, and  to  swear,  as  he  reads  French,  ore  nh 
tundo.  Profaneness  was  before  to  him  in  tjie  na- 
ture Af  his  best  suit,  or  holiday-clothes ;  but,  upon 
frequenting  the  playhouse,  swearing,  cursing,  and 
lyiQg>  become  like  his  every  day  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.  Now  I  say  common  swearing,  a 
produce  of  this  country  as  plentiful  as  our  com, 
thus  cultivated  by  the  playhouse/might^  withma- 
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nagement,  be  of  wonderful  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion, as  a  projector  of  the  swearers'  bank  has 
proved  at  large.  Lastly,  the  stage,  in  great  mea- 
sure supports  the  pulpit;  for  I  know  not  what 
our  divines  could  have  to  say  there  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  age,  but  for  the  playhouse^ 
which  is  the  seminary  of  them.  From  which  it 
is  piain^  the  public  is  a  gained  by  the  playhouse^ 
ana  consequently  ought  to  countenance  it ;  and^ 
were  I  worthy  to  put  in  my  word  or  prescribe  to 
my  betters,  I  coula  say  m  what  manner. 

I  have  heard  that  a  certain  gentleman  has  great 
design  to  serve  the  public,  in  the  way  of  their 
diversion,  with  due  encouragement ;  that  is,  if  he 
cran  obtain  some  concordatum-money,  or  yearly 
salary,  and  handsome  contribution ;  and  well  he 
deserves  the  favours  of  the  nation :  for,  to  dohini 
justice,  he  has  an  uncommon  skill  in  pastimes, 
having  altogether  applied  his  studies  tnat  way, 
and  travelled  full  many  a  league,  by  sea  and  land^ 
for  this  his  profound  knowledge.  With  that  view 
alone  he  has  visited  all  the  courts  and  cities  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  at  more  pains  than  I  shall 
6pea.k  of,  to  take  an  exact  draught  of  the  play- 
bouse  at  the  Hague,  as  a  model  for  a  new  one 
here.  But  what  can  a  private  man  do  by  him- 
self in  so  public  an  undertaking  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but,  by  his  care  and  industry,  vast  im- 

Erovements  may  be  made,  not  only  in  our  play- 
ouse  (which  is  his  immediate  province),  but  m 
our  gaming  ordinaries,  groom-porters,  lotteries, 
bowling  greens,ninepin-alle}  s, bear-gardens,  cock- 
pits, prizes,  puppets  and  rareeshows,  and  whatever 
else  concerns  the  elegant  divertisements  of  this 
town.  He  is  truly  an  original  genius ;  and  I  feli- 
citate this  our  capital  city  on  lus  residence  here, 
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where  I  wish  him  long  to  live  and  flcvurisli^  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Once  more :  If  any  farther  application  shall  be 
made  on  the  other  side,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a 
bank  here,  I  presume  to  make  a  rcqaestt,  that 
poetry  may  be  a  sharer  in  that  privilege,  being  a 
fund  as  real,  and  to  the  fiill  as  well  grounded,  as 
our  stocks ;  but  I  fear  our  neighbours,  who  envy 
our  wit  as  much  as  they  do  our  wealth  or  trade, 
will  give  no  encouragement  to  cither,  I  believe, 
also,  it  might  be  proper  to  erect  a  corporation  of 
poets  in  this  city.  I  have  been  idle  enough  in  my 
time,  to  make  a  computation  of  wits  here  ;  and  do 
find  we  liave  three  hundred  performing  poets  and 
upward,  in  and  about  this  town,  reckoning  six 
score  to  the  hundred,  and  allowing  for  demies, 
like  pint  bottles ;  including  also  the  several  deno- 
minations of  imitators,  translators,  and  familiar 
letter-writers,  &c.  One  of  these  last  has  lately 
entertained  the  town  with  an  original  piece,  and 
such  a  one  as,  I  dare  say,  the  late  British  Specta- 
tor, in  his  decline,  would  have  called,  *5>an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  tne  true  sublime ;"  or  "  a  noble 
poem ;"  or  "  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  on  a  subject 
perfectly  new,"  the  author  himself ;  and  had  given 
it  a  place  among  his  latest  lucubrations. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  so  many  poets,  I  am  con- 
fident, are  sufficient  to  furnish  out  a  corporation 
in  point  of  number.  Then,  for  the  several  degrees 
of  subordinate  members  requisite  to  such  a  body, 
there  can  be  no  want;  for  although  we  have  not 
one  masterly  poet,  yet  we  abound  with  wardens 
and  beadles ;  having  a  multitude  of  poetasters, 
poetitoes,  parcel  poets,  poet-apes,  and  philo-poets, 
and  many  of  inferior  attainments  in  wit,  but 
strong  inclinations  to  it,  which  are  by  odds  more 
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than  all  the  rest.  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  at  ease,  till 
this  project  of  mine  (for  which  I  am  heartily 
thankful  to  myself)  shall  be  reduced  to  practice. 
I  long  to  see  the  day,  when  our  poets  will  be  a 
regular  and  distinct  body,  and  wait  upon  the  lord 
mayor  on  public  days,  like  other  good  citizens,  in 
gowns  tuf  ned  up  with  green  instead  of  laurel ; 
and  when  I  myself,  who  make  the  proposal,  shall 
be  free  of  their  company. 

To  conclude:  what  if  our  government  had  a 
poet  laureat  here,  as  in  England  ?  what  if  our  uni- 
versity had  a  professor  of  poetry  here,  as  in  En- 
gland r  what  if  our  lord  mayor  had  a  city  bard 
here,  as  in  England  ?  and,  to  refine  upon  England, 
what  if  every  corporation,  parish,  and  ward  in  this 
town,  had  a  poet  in  fee,  as  they  have  not  in  En- 
gland? Lastly,  what  if  every  one,'  so  qualified, 
were  obliged  to  add  one  more  than  usual  to  the 
number  of  his  domestics,  and  beside  a  fool  and  a 
chaplain  (which  are  often  united  in  one  person) 
would  retain  a  poet  in  his  family ;.  for,  perhaps, 
a  rhymer  is  as  necessary  among  servants  of  a 
house  as  a  Dobbin  with  his  bells  at  the  head  of 
a  team  ?  But  these  things  I  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  my  superiors. 

While  1  have  been  directing  your  pen,  I  should 
not  forget  to  govern  my  own,  which  has  already 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter :  I  must  there- 
fore take  my  leave  abruptly,  and  desire  you, 
without  farther  ceremony,  to  believe  that  I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  S, 
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A  LETTER 


TO 


A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY 


ov 


HER  MARRUGE.* 


MADASC, 


The  hurry  and  impwtineaGe  of  receiving  and 
paying  visits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being 


'^^^  T1h8  letter  ou^t  lo  be  read  by  M  new  married  womeByand 
will  bs  r^^  with  pleasure  and  advaoitage  fcy  die  most  distinguisli- 
ed  and  accomplished  ladies/'  Thus  saith  my  Lord  Orrery ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  added,  that  much  of  their  pleasure  may  consist 
in  ike  reflection,  that  the  piece  was  composed  for  the  instruction  of 
another*  There  is  so  little  reverence  for  the  individual  wh6  b  ad- 
dressed, and  such  a  serious  apprehension  expressed  lest  f  be  may 
&11  into  ithe  worst  of  the  errors  pointed  out,  that  one  can  har4* 
1y  wonder  the  precepts  of  so  stem  a  Mentor  were  received  by 
the  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed  with  more  pique  than  com* 
pkoence,  iMtuch  regard  is  expressed  for  her  parents  and  hu^ 
band ;  but  as  to  herself,  there  is  only  a  distant  proqpect  held  forth, 
that  in  time,  and  with  good  counsel,  she  might  become  worthy  of 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Mrs  Pilkington  pretends  that  this  letter 
was  written  on  lady  Betty  Moore's  marriage  with  Mr  George 
Rochfort.  But  Mr  Faulkner,  who  is  the  more  sound  authority,  sup- 
poses k  addressed  lo  Mn  Joba  Rocbfoidy  daughter  of  Dr  Staunton. 
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now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert 
you  from  falling  into  many  errors,  fopperies  and 
follies,  to  whicnyour  sex  is  subject.  I  have  always 
born  an  entire  friendship  to  your  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  person  they  have  chosen  for  your 
husband,  has  been  for  some  years  past,  my  parti- 
cular favourite ;  I  have  long  wished  you  might 
come  together,  because  I  hoped  that  from  the 
goodness  of  your  disposition,  and  by  following  the 
counsel  of  wise  friends,  you  might  in  time  make 
yourself  worthy  of  him.  Your  parents  were  so  far 
m  the  right,  that  they  did  not  produce  you  muck 
into  the  world,  whereby  you  avoided  niany  wrong 
steps,  which  others  have  taken,  and  have  fewer  ill 
impressions  to  be  removed;  but  they  failed,  as  it 
is  generally  the  case,  in  too  much  neglecting  to 
cultivate  your  mind ;  without  which,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  a  wise  man,  who  soon  grows  weary  of 
acting  the  lover,  and  treating  his  wife  like  a  mis- 
tress, but  wants  a  reasonable  companion,  and  a  true 
friend  through  every  stage  of  his  life.  It  must  be 
therefore  your  business  to  qualify  yourself  for  those 
offices ;  wherein  I  will  not  fail  to  be  your  direc- 
tor, as  long  as  I  shall  think  you  deserve  it,  by  let- 
ting you  know  how  you  are  to  act,  and  what  you 
ought  to  avoid. 

And  beware  of  despising  or  neglecting  my  in- 
structions, whereon  will  depend  riot  only  your 
making  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  but  your  own 
real  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person,  who 
ought  to  be  dearest  to  you. 

I  must  therefore  desire  you,  in  the  first  place^ 
to  be  very  slow  in  changing  the  modest  behaviour 
of  a  virgin :  it  is  usual  in  young  wives,  before 
they  have  been  many  weeks  married,  to  assume 
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t  bold  forward  look  and  manner  of  talking;  as  if 
tiiey  intended  to  signify  in  all  companies  that  they 
were  no  longer  girls,  and  consequently  that  their 
whole  demeanor,  before  they  got  a  husband,  was 
all  but  a  countenance  and  constraint  upon  their 
nature :  whereas,  I  suppose,  if  the  votes  of  wise 
men  were  gathered,  a  very  great  majority  would 
be  in  favour  of  those  ladies,  who,  after  they  were 
entered  into  that  state,  rather  chose  to  double 
their  portion  of  modesty  and  reservedness. 

I  must  likewise  warn  you  strictly  against  the 
least  degree  of  fondness  to  your  husband  before 
any  witness  whatsoever,  even  before  your  nearest 
relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamber.  This 
proceeding  is  so  exceeding  odious  and  disgustful 
to  all,  who  have  either  good  breeding  or  good 
sense,  that  they  assign  two  very  unamiable  reasons 
for  it ;  the  one  is  gross  hypocrisy,  and  the  other 
has  too  bad  a  name  to  mention.  If  there  is  any 
diiference  to  be  made,  your  husband  is  the  lowest 
person  in  company  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
every  gentleman  present  has  a  better  claim  to  all 
marks  of  civility  and  distinction  from  you.  Con- 
ceal your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own  breast,  and 
reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private 
hours,  which  are  so  many  in  the  four  and  twenty, 
that  they  will  afford  time  to  employ  a  passion  as 
exalted  as  any  that  was  ever  described  in  a  French 
romance. 

Upon  this  head  I  should  likewise  advise  you  to 
differ  in  practice  from  those  ladies,  who  affect 
abundance  of  uneasiness,  while  their  husbands  are 
abroad ;  start  with  every  knock  at  the  door,  and 
rin^  the  bell  incessant^ly  for  the  servants  to  let  in 
their  master ;  will  not  eat  a  bit  at  dinner  or  supper, 
if  the  husband  happens  to  stay  out ;  and  receive 
him  at  his  return  with  such  a  medley  of  chiding 

VOL.  IX.  2d 
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and  kindness,  and  catechising  him  where  he  has 
been,  that  a  shrew  from  Billingsgate  would  be  & 
more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives,  who,  when 
their  husbands  are  gone  a  journey,  must  have  a 
letter  every  post,  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hystericks ; 
and  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  their  return  home, 
without  the  least  allowance  for  business,  or  sick- 
ness, or  accidents,  or  weather :  upon  which  I  can 
only  say,  that,  in  my  observation,  those  ladies, 
who  are  apt  to  make  the  greatest  clutter  on  such 
occasions,  would  liberally  have  paid  a  messenger 
for  bringing  them  news,  that  their  husbands  had 
broken  their  necks  on  the  road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  I  advise 
you  to  abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for 
fine  clothes,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.  It  is  a 
little  hard,  that  ours,  for  whose  sake  you  wear 
them,  are  not  admitted  to  be  of  your  council  I 
may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  we  will  make  an 
abatement  at  any  time  of  four  pounds  a  yard  in  a 
brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow  a  suitable  ad- 
dition of  care  in  the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of 
their  persons.  For  the  satirical  part  of  mankind 
will  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  be 
very  fine  and  very  filthy ;  and  that  the  capacities 
of  a  lady  are  sometimes  apt  to  fall  short,  in  culti- 
vating cleanliness  and  finery  together.  I  shall 
only  add,  upon  so  tender  a  subject,  what  a  plea- 
sant gentleman  said  concerning  a  silly  woman  of 
quality ;  that  nothing  could  make  her  supportable 
but  cutting  oiFher  head ;  for  his  ears  were  offend- 
ed by  her  tongue,  and  his  nose  by  her  hair  and 
tcetn. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  you  in  the 
choice  of  company,  which  however  is  a  point  of 
as  great  importance  as  any  in  your  life.     If  your 
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general  acquaintance  be  among  Iscdies,  who  are 
your  equals  or  superiors,  provided  they  have  no- 
thing of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ill  reputation^ 
you  think  you  are  safe;  and  this,  in  the  style  of 
the  world,  will  pass  for  good  company.  Whereas, 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  pick  out  oiic 
female  acquaintance  in  this  town,  from  whom  you 
will  not  be  in  manifest  danger  of  contracting  some 
foppery,  affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or  vice.  Your 
only  safe  way  of  conversing  with  them  is,  by  a 
firm  resolution  to  proceed  in  your  practice  and  be- 
haviour directly  contrary  to  whatever  they  shall 
say  or  do :  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  good  general 
rule,  with  very  few  exceptions.  For  instancej  in 
the  doctrines  they  usually  deliver  to  young  mar- 
ried women  for  managing  their  husbands ;  their 
several  accounts  of  their  own  conduct  in  that  par-  - 
ticular,  to  recommend  it  to  your  imitation;  the 
reflections  they  make  upon  others  of  their  sex  for 
acting  differently ;  their  directions  how  to  come 
off  with  victory  upon  any  dispute  or  quarrel  you 
may  have  with  your  husband  ;  the  arts,  by  which 
you  may  discover  and  practise  upon  his  weak  side; 
when  to  work  by  flattery  and  insinuation,  when 
to  melt  him  with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  him 
with  a  high  hand  :  in  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
cases,  it  will  be  prudent  to  retain  as  many  of  their 
lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can,  and  then  de- 
termine to  act  in  full  opposition  to  them  all. 

I  hope,  your  hasband  will  interpose  his  autho- 
rity to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  visiting :  half  a 
dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  many  as 
you  should  require;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
you  to  see  them  twice  a  year;  for  I  think  the' 
fashion  does  not  exact,  that  visits  should  be  paid 
to  friends. 

I  advise  that  your  company  at  home  should 
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consist  of  men,  rather  than  women.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  never  yet  knew  a  tolerable  woman  to  be 
fond  of  her  own  sex.  I  confess  when  both  are 
mixed  and  well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  quali- 
ties forward,  there  may  be  an  intercourse  of  civi- 
lity and  good  will ;  which,  with  the  addition  of 
some  degree  of  sense,  can  make  conversation  or 
any  amusement  agreeable.  But  a  knot  of  ladies, 
got  together  by  themselves,  is  a  very  school  of 
impertinence  and  detraction,  and  it  is  well  if  those 
be  the  worst* 

Let  your  men  acquaintance  be  of  your  husband's 
choice,  and  not  recommended  to  you  by  any  she 
companions;  because  they  will  certainly  fix  a 
coxcomb,  upon  you,  and  it  will  cost  you  ^oxmf  time 
and  pains,  before  you  can  arrive  at  the  Itnow- 
ledge  of  distinguishing  such  a  one  from  a  man  of 
sense- 
Never  take  a  favourite  waiting  maid  into  your 
cabinet  council,  to  entertain  you  with  histories  of 
those  ladies  whom  she  has  formerly  served,  of  their 
diversions  and  their  dresses;  to  insinuate  how  great 
a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you  are  al- 
lowed to  squander ;  to  appeal  to  her  from  your 
husband,  and  to  be  determined  by  her  judgment, 
because  you  are  sure  it  will  be  always  for  you ;  to 
receive  and  discard  servants  by  her  s^probation 
or  dislike ;  to  engage  you,  by  her  insinuations,  in 
misunderstandings  with  your  best  friends ;  to  re* 
present  all  things  in  false  colours,  and  to  be  the 
common  emissary  of  scandal. 

But  the  grand  aifair  of  your  life  will  be  to  gain 
and  preserve  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  your 
husband.  You  are  married  to  a  man  of  good 
education  and  learning,  of  an  excellent  under* 
standing,  and  an  exact  taste.  It  is  true,  and  it  is 
happy  for  you,  that  these  qualities,  in  bixn  are 
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adorned  with  great  modesty^  a  most  amiable 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  unusual  disposition 
to  sobriety  and  virtue:  but  neither  good  nature 
nor  virtue  will  suffer  him  to  esteem  you  against 
his  judgment ;  and  although  he  is  not  capable  of 
using  you  ill,  yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a  thing 
indifferent,  and  perhaps  contemptible ;  unless  you 
can  supply  the  loss  of  youth  and  beauty,  with 
more  durable  qualities.  You  have  but  a  very  few 
years  to  be  young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  and  as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes 
of  a  husband  who  is  not  a  fool ;  for  I  hope  you  do 
not  still  dream  of  charms  and  raptures,  which 
marriage  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  put  a  sudden  end 
to.  Besides,  yours  was  a  match  of  prudence  and 
common  good  liking,  without  any  mixture  of  that 
ridiculous  passion,  which  has  no  being  but  in 
playbooks  and  romances. 

I  ott  must  therefore  use  all  endeavoui's  to  attain 
to  some  degree  of  those  accomplishments,  which 
3'our  husband  most  values  in  other  people,  and 
for  which  he  is  most  valued  himself.  You  must 
improve  your  mind  by  closely  pursuing  such  a 
method  of  study  as  I  shall  direct  or  approve  of. 
You  must  get  a  collection  of  history  and  travels, 
which  I  will  recommend  to  you,  and  spend  some 
hours  every  day  in  reading  them,  and  making  ex- 
tracts from  them,  if  your  memory  be  weak.  You 
must  invite  persons  of  knowledge  and  under- 
'  standing  to  an  acquaintance  with  you,  by  whose 
conversation  you  may  learn  to  correct  your  taste 
and  judgment ;  and  when  you  can  bring  your- 
self to  comprehend  and  relish  the  good  sense  of 
others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think  rightly 
yourself,  and  to  become  a  reasonable  and  agree- 
able cormpanion.  This  must  produce  in  your  hus- 
band a  true  rational  love  and  esteem  for  you, 
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which  old  age  will  not  diminish.  He  will  have  a  - 
regard  for  your  Judgment  and  opinion  in  matters 
of  the  greatest  weight ;  you  will  be  able  to  enter- 
tain each  other  without  a  third  person  to  relieve 
you  by  finding  discourse.  The  endowments  of 
your  mind  will  even  make  your  person  more  agree- 
able to  him ;  and  when  you  are  alone,  your  time, 
will  not  lie  heavy  upon  your  hands  for  want  of 
some  trifling  amusement. 

As  little  res^pect  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of 
your  sex,  it  has  sometimes  moved  me  with  pity 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  forced  to  withdraw 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  this  in  families 
where  there  is  not  much  drinking;  as  if  it  werc> 
an  established  maxim,  that  women  are  unqqi^able 
of  all  conversation.  In  a  room  where  both"  sexes 
meety  if  the  men  are  discoursing  upon  any  gene- 
ral subject,  the  ladies  never  think  it  their  business 
to  partake  in  what  passes,  but  in  a  separate  club 
entertain  each  other  with  the  price  and  choice  of 
lace  and  silk,  and  what  dresses  they  liked  or  dis- 
approved at  the  church  or  the  play-house. .  And 
when  you  are  among'y ourselves,  how  naturally, 
after  the  first  compliments,  do  you  apply  your 
hands  to  each  other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and 
mantuas ;  as  if  the  whole  business  of  your  lives, 
and  the  public  concern  of  the  world,  depended 
upon  the  cut  or  colour  of  your  dress.  As  divines 
say,  that  some  people  take  more  pains  to  be  damn- 
ed, than  it  would  cost  them  to  be  saved;  so 
your  sex  employ  more  thought,  memory,  and  ap- 
plication to  be  fools,  than  would  serve  to  ma^c 
them  wise  and  useful.  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I 
cannot  conceive  you  to  be  human  creatures,  but 
a  sort  of  specie^  hardly  a  degree  above  a  monkey ; 
who  has  more  diverting  tricks  than  any  of  you, 
is  an  animal  less  mischievous  and  expensive,  might 
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in  timfe  be  a  tokrable  critic  in  velvet  and  brocade, 
txidj  for  aught  I  know,  would  equally  become 
tbem« 

I  would  have  you  look  upon  finery  as  a  neces- 
sary folly ;  which  all  great  ladies  did  whom  I  have 
ever  known  :  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  out  of  the 
fashion,  bUt  to  be  the  last  and  least  in  it,  I  ex* 
pect  that  your  dress  shall  be  one  degree  lower 
than  your  fortune  can  afford ;  and  in  your  own 
heart  I  would  wish  you  Ito  be  an  utter  contemner 
of  all  distinctions,  which  a  finer. petticoat  can  give 
you ;  because,  it  will  neither  make  you  richer, 
handsomer,  younger,  better  natured,  more  virtu- 
ous or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

If  w>u  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning, 
though  they  happen  to  discourse  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences out  of  your  compass,  yet  you  will  gather 
more  advantage  by  listening  to  them,  than  from 
all  the  nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex ; 
but  if  they  be  men  of  breeding,  as  well  as  learnings 
they  will  seldom  engage  in  any  conversation  where 
you  ought  not  to  be  a  hearer,  and  in  time  have 
your  part.  If  they  talk  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of  tra- 
vels into  remoter  nations,  of  the  state  of  your  own 
country,  or  of  the  great  mien  and  actions  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  if  they  give  their  judgment  upon  Eng- 
lish and  French  writers  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
or  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  virtue  and  vice ;  it 
is  a  shame  for  an  English  lady  not  to  relish  such 
discourses,  not  to  improve  by  them,  and  endea- 
vour by  reading  and  information  to  have  her  share 
in  those  entertainments,  rather  than  turn  aside, 
as  it  is  the  usual  custom,  and  consult  with  the 
woman  who  sits  next  her  about  a  new  cargo  of 
£Eihs. 

It  is  a  little  hard,  that  not  one  gejitleman's 
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daughter  in  a  thousand  should  he  brdught  to  read 
or  understand  her  own  natural  tongue,  or  to  be 
judge  of  the  easiest  books  that  are  written  in  it ; 
as  any  one  inay  find,  who  can  have  the  patience 
to  hear  theni^  when  they  are  disposed  to  mangle 
a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word  out  of  the 
common  road  is  sure  to  disconcert  them  ;  and  it 
i&  no  wonder,  when  they  are  not  so  much  as  taught 
to  spell  in  their  childhood,  nor  can  ever  attain  to 
it  in  their  whole  lives.  I  advise  you  therefore  to 
read  aloud,  more  or  less,  every  day  to  your  hus* 
band,  if  he  will  permit  you,  or  to  any  other  friend 
(but  not  a  female  one)  who  is  able  to  set  you 
right ;  and  as  for  spelling,  you  may  compass  it  in 
time  by  making  collections  from  the  boolf:s  you 
read. 

.  I  know  very  well,  that  those  who  are  common-^ 
ly  called  learned  women,  have  lost  all  manner  of 
credit  by  their  impertinent  talkativeness  and  con^ 
ceit  of  themselves ;  but  there  is  an  easy  remedy 
for  this,  if  you  once  consider,  that  after  all  the 
pains  you  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive  in  point 
of  learning  to  the  perfection  of  a  schoolboy. — 
The  reading  I  would  advise  you  to,  is  only  for  im- 
provement of  your  own  good  sense,  which  will 
never  fail  of  being  mendetl  by  discretion.     It  is  a 
wrong  method,  and  ill  choice  of  books,  that  makes 
those  learned  ladies  just  so  much  the  worse  for 
what  they  have  read ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be 
my  care  to  direct  you  better,  a  task  for  which  I 
take  myself  to  be  not  ill  qualified ;  because  I  have 
spent  more  time,  and  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ties  than  many  others,  to  observe  and  discover, 
from  what  source  the  various  follies  of  women  are 
derived. 

Pray  observe,  how  insignificant  things  are  the 
common  race  of  ladies,  when  they  have  passed 
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their  yoiith  and  beauty ;  haw  contetnptible  they 
appear  to  the  meo^  and  yet  more  contemptible  to 
the  younger  part  of  their  own  sex ;  and  have  no 
relief)  but  in  passing  their  afternoons  in  visits^ 
where  they  are  never  acceptable ;  and  their  even^ 
ings  at  cardft  among  each  other ;  while  the  former 
part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  spleen  and  ebvy,  or  in 
vain  endeavours  to  repair  fay  art  and  dress  the 
ruins  of  time.  Whereas  I  have  known  ladies  at 
sixty,  to  whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the  court 
and  town  paid  their  addre&seS  without  any  farther 
view,  than  that  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation. 

I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  amiable 
in  a  man,  which  is  not  equally  so  in  a  woman :  I 
do  not  except  even  modesty  and  gentleness  of  na«- 
ture.  Nor  do  I  know  one  vice  or  folly,  which  is 
not  equally  detestable  in  both.  There  is  indeed 
one  infirmity  which  is  generally  allowed  you,  I 
mean  that  of  cowardice ;  yet  there  should  seem 
to  be  something  very  capricious,  that  when  wo- 
men profess  their  admiration  for  a  colonel  or  a 
captain,  on  account  of  his  valour,  they  should 
fancy  it  a  very  graceful  becoming  quality  in  them- 
selves, to  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadows;  to 
scream  in  a  barge  when  the  leather  is  calmest,  or 
in  a  coach  at  the  ring ;  to  run  from  a  cow  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance ;  to  fall  into  fits  at  the 
sight  of  a  spider,  an  earwig,  or  a  frog.  At  least, 
if  cowardice  be  a  sign  of  cruelty,  (as  it  is  general- 
ly granted)  I  can  hardly  think  it  an  accomplish- 
ment so  desirable,  as  to  be  thought  worth  impro- 
ving by  affectation. 

And  as  the  same  virtues  equally  become  both 
sexes,  so  there  is  no  quality  whereby  women  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  themselves  from  men,  for 
which  they  are  not  just  so  much  the  worse,  ex- 
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cept  that  only  of  rMervedness  ;  which;  however, 
as  you  generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  else  but  af- 
fectation or  hypocrisy.  For,  as  you  cannot  too 
much  discountenance  those  of  our  sex  who  pre- 
sume to  take  unbecoming  liberties  before  you ;  so 
you  ought  to  be  wholly  unconstrained  in  the  com- 
pany of  deserving  men,  when  you  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  of  their  discretion. 

There  is  never  wanting  in  this  town  a  tribe  of 
bold,  SM'^aggering,  rattling  ladies,  whose  talents 
pass  among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  humour ;  their 
excellency  lies  in  rude  shocking  expressions,  and 
what  they  call  running  a  man  down.  If  a  gentle- 
man in  their  company  happens  to  have  any  blemish 
in  his  birth  or  person,  if  any  misfortune  has  befal- 
len his  family  or  himself  for  which  he  is  ashamed, 
they  will  be  sure  to  give  him  broad  hints  of  it 
without  any  provocation.  I  would  recommend 
you  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  common  prostitute, 
rather  than  to  that  of  such  termagants  as  these. 
I  have  often  thought,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to 
suppose  such  creatures  to  be  women,  but  to  treat 
them  like  insolent  rascals  disguised  in  female  ha- 
bits, who  ought  to  be  stripped  and  kicked  down 
stairs. 

I  will  add  one  thing,  although  it  be  a  little  out 
of  place,  which  is  to  desire,  that  you  will  learn  to 
value  and  esteem  your  husband  for  those  good 
qualities,  which  he  really  possesses,  and  not  to  fan- 
cy others  in  him,  which  he  certainly  has  not.  For, 
although  this  latter  is  generally  understood  to  be 
a  mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but  affec- 
tation or  ill  judgment.  It  is  true,  he  wants  so 
very  few  accomplishments,  that  you  are  in  no 
great  danger  of  erring  on  this  side ;  but  my  cap- 
tion is  occasioned  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance, 
married  to  a  very  valuable  person,  whom  yet  she 
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is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  always  commending  for 
those  perfections  to  which  he  can  least  pretend. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  ex- 
pense ;  only  I  think,  you  ought  to  be  well  inform- 
ed how  much  your  husband's  revenue  amounts  to, 
and  be  so  gooa  a  computer,  as  to  keep  within  it  in 
that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to  your 
share;  and  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  number  of 
those  politick  ladies,  who  think  they  gain  a  great 
point,  when  they  have  teased  their  husbands  to 
buy  them  a  new  equipage,  a  laced  head,  or  a  fine 
petticoat,  without  once  considering  what  long 
score  remained  unpaid  to  the  butcher. 

I  desire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  your  cabi- 
net ;  and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole 
conduct  by  it :  and  so  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  a  fair  example  to  your  sex,  and  a  perpetual 
Goufort  to  your  husband  and  your  parent.* 

I  am,  A^th  great  truth  and  affection, 

Madam, 

Your  most  faithful  friend. 

And  humble  servant 


*  ''  The  reader  of  this  letter  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether 
Swift*s  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be  admit- 
ted; for,  if  his  general  thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhi- 
bits, a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  lit* 
^e  virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was 
perhaps  only  local.  She  was  great,  because  het  associates  were 
little."    JoHNseN. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

WHEN  I  COME  TO  BE  OLD. 

WRITTEN  I!r  1699. 


JN  OT  to  marry  a  young  woman* 

Not  to  keep  young  company,  unless  they  de- 
sire it. 

Not  to  be  peevish,  or  morose,  or  suspicious. 

Not  to  scorn  present  ways,  or  wits,  or  fashions, 
or  men,  or  war,  &c. 

Not  to  be  fond  of  children. 

Not  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  to  the 
same  people. 

Not  to  be  covetous. 

Not  to  neglect  decency  or  cleanliness,  for  fear 
of  falling  into  nastiness. 

Not  to  be  over  severe  with  young  people,  but 
give  allowances  for  theiryouthful  follies  and  weak- 
nesses. 


*  These  resolutions  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  Swift's  Worksi 
for  they  led  to  a  breach  witib  his  old  and  faithful  friend  Dr  Sheri* 
dan.  lie  had  charged  his  friend  to  remind  him  when  he  saw  him 
about  to  slide  into  the  habitual  breach  of  any  of  his  maxims.— 
Sheridan,  with  ill-judged  fidelity,  ventured  under  this  warrant  to 
hint  to  the  Dean  the  extreme  parsimony  which  he  practised  as  his 
faculties  began  to  decay :— -**  Doctor/'  answered  Swift,  with  an  ex^ 
pressive  look,  **  dp  you  remember  the  bishop  of  Grenada,  in  Gil 
Bias  V^    Their  cordiality  ceased  from  that  moment. 
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Not  to  be  influenced  by,  or  give  ear  to,  knavish 
tattling  servants,  or  others. 

Not  to  be  too  free  of  advice,  nor  trouble  any  but 
those  who  desire  it. 

To  desire  some  good  friend  to  inform  me  which 
of  these  resolutions  I  break  or  neglect,  and  where- 
in, and  reform  accordingly. 

Not  to  talk  muph,  nor  of  myself. 

Not  to  boast  of  my  former  beauty,  or  strength, 
or  favour  with  ladies,  &c. 

Not  to  heai|||(en  to  flatteries,  nor  conceive  I  can 
be  beloved  by  a  young  woman ;  ei  eos  qui  haredi- 
tatem  captantj  odisse  ac  vitare. 

Not  to  be  positive  or  opinionative. 

Not  to  set  for  observing  all  these  rules,  for  fear 
I  should  observe  noneu 
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THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

MORAL  AND  DIVERTING.  • 

(OCTOBER,  1706.) 


We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  tis  hate, 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

Reflect  on  things  past,  as  wars,  negotiations^ 
factions,  &c.  we  enter  so  little  into  those  interests, 
that  we  wonder  how  men  could  possibly  be  so 
busy  and  concerned,  for  things  so  transitory ;  look 
on  the  present  times,  we  find  the  same  humour, 
yet  wonder  not  at  all. 

A  wise  man  endeavours,  by  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  conjectures,  and  form  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  smallest  accident  intervening 
{and  in  the  course  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  tot 
foresee  all)  does  often  produce  such  turns  and 


*  These  maxims  were  jotted  down  in  consequence  of  a  resftlu* 
tion  adopted  by  Swift  and  Pope,  in  conjunction,  to  mark  down  the 
loose  thoughts  which  occurred  to  them  through  the  day,  without 
attending  to  any  order  or  formality  of  expression.  In  those  of 
Swift^  we  trace  his  acute  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  mankindi 
mixed  with  his  misanthrophical  contempt  of  the  world. 
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changes,  that  at  last  he  is  just  as  much  in  doubt  of 
events,  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unexperienced 
person. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and 
orators,  because  he  that  would  obtrude  his  thoughts 
and  reasons  upon  a  multitude,  will  convince  others 
.  the  more,  as  he  appears  convinced  himself. 

How  is  it  possiole  to  expect  that  mankind  will 
take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much  as  take 
warning  ? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost 
things,  which  Ariosto  says  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moon ;  that,  and  time,  ought  to  have  been  there. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  and  turn  of  thought  that  elder 

Eeople  have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads 
efore.  * 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  any  thing,  our  minds 
run  wholly  on  the  j^ood  tide  or  circumstances  of 
it ;  when  it  is  obtatntd,  our  minds  run  wholly  on 
the  bad  ones. 

In  a  glasshouse,  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a 
small  Quantity  of  fresh  coals,  which  seems  to  dis« 
turb  tne  fire,  but  very  much  enlivens  it.  This 
seems  to  allude  to  a  gentle  stirring  of  the  pas- 
sions, that  the  mind  may  not  languish. 

Religion  seems  to  have  grown  an  infant  with 
age,  and  requires  miracles  to  nurse  it,  as  it  had 
in  its  infancy. 

All  fits  of  pleasure  are  balanced  by  an  equal  de- 
gree of  pain  or  languor;  it  is  like  spending  this 
year  part  of  the  next  year's  revenue. 

i"  Were  ibis  otherwise,  that  is,  were  it  possible  that  each  passing 
generation  of  mankind  could  profit  to  the  uttermost  by  the  experi- 
ence of  their  parents  the  state  of  the  world  would  be  in  a  few  gene* 
rations  more  materally  aliered,  than  would  be  perhaps  consistent 
with  our  finite  state  of  being. 
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The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up 
in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  false  opinions 
he  had  contracted  in  the  former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in  old 
books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and 
what  omissions  he  most  laments. 

Whatever  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plain  they 
give  immortality  to  none  but  themselves :  it  is 
Homer  and  Virgil  we  reverence  and  admire,  not 
Achilles  or  ^neas.  With  historians  it  is  quite 
the  contrary  ;  our  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the 
actions,  persons,  and  events  we  read,  and  we  little 
regard  the  authors. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are> 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life,  are 
in  a  state  where  there  are  many  accidents  to  dis- 
order and  discompose,  but  few  to  please  them. 

It  is  unwise  to  punish  cowards  with  ignominy ; 
for  if  they  had  regarded  that,  they  would « not 
have  been  cowards  :  death  is  their  proper  punish- 
ment, because  they  fear  it  most.  * 

The  greatest  inventions  were  produced  in  the 
times  of  ignorance ;  as  the  use  of  the  compass^ 
gunpowder,  and  printing ;  and  by  the  dullest  na- 
tion, as  the  Germans. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common  rela- 


*  This  maxim  seems  doubtful.  The  effect  of  punishment  is  exam- 
ple, not  vengeance.  And  there  are  many  men  of  weak  nerves  yet 
high  feelings,  who  struggle  with  and  overcome  constitutional  timi- 
dity from  the  sense  of  the  disgrace  attendant  on  cowardice.  If  the 
dread  of  capital  punishment  were  alone  in  the  balance,  the  fear  of 
remote  danger  would  gire  way  to  apprehension^  more  pre.s»iu)g  and 
immediate. 

VOL,  I^  g  E 
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tian^  of  gl^oijts  fti^d  spectres  ftr«  generally  ffl.|se, 
pi^y  I}p  drawp  from  the  opinioii  ))^ld,  t^at  spirits 
are  never  seen  by  more  th^n  one  per^p9  ftt  ^ 
tiifle  {  ^hat  i§  tP  fi*yi  H  seldom  happens  to  ^hove 
one  person  in  s^  company,  to  be  po^se^s^d  vfith 
any  high  degree  of  spleen  or  melancholy.  , 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  the  day  of  judgmi^nl; 
therp  will  bfi  sinall  allowancis  give^  to  the  wise 
for  their  want  of  morals,  and  to  th?  ignorant  for 
their  waflt  of  faith,  bepause  hjpth  axe  wHbout  es^* 
isus^.  This  renders  the  adva^t^gg^  equal  of  ig- 
T^or^pce  and  knowledge.  But  some  scruples  19 
the  wipe,  and  soipe  \\c^^  in  the  ignorant,  will  j^er- 
haps  be  forgiven,  upon  the  streiigth  of  temptation 
Ip  each. 

The  Yftlue  of  several  circvimsta^nees  in  story, 
lessens  very  much  by  distance  of  time,  thovgh 
SQip?  niipute  circumstaQf^es  ^re  very  valuable; 
aqd  it  requires  great  judgment  in  ^  writer  tp  dis- 
tinguish* 

It  is  grqwn  a  word  of  cpurse  for  writers  to  say^ 
This  pritieal  age,  a^  divines  say,  This  sinfiil  age* 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  hpw  free  the  present 
age  is  in  laying  taxes  on  the  ne^t :  future  ages 
shall  talk  of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  pos« 
terity :  wheres^s  their  time  and  thoughts  will  b^ 
taken  up  abput  present  things^  as  ours  are  now- 

The  chameleon,  wha  is  said  tp  feed  upon  no- 
thing but  air,  has  of  all  animals  the  nimblest, 
tongue. 

When  a  man  is  made  a  spiritual  peer,  he  loses 
his  surname ;  when  a  tempp^al,  his  christian-name. 

It  is  in  disputes,  as  in  armies ;  where  the  weaker 
side  sets  up  false  lights,  and  makes  a  great  noise, 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  them  more  numerous 
and  strpng  than  they  really  are-. 

Some  men,  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out 
prejudices,  eradicate  virtue^  honesty,  and  religion^ 
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tn  all  well-instituted  commonwealths,  care  has 
been  taken  to  limit  men's  possessions ;  which  is 
done  for  many  reasons,  and  among  the  rest,  for 
one,  which  perhaps  is  not  often  considered,  that  * 
when  bounds  are  set  to  men's  desires,  after  they 
have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws  will  permit 
them,  their  private  interest  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  takje  care  of  the 
public. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  a  man  to  revenger 
himself  of  the  censure  of  the  world ;  to  despise  it> 
to  return  the  like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  so  as  tq 
avoid  it :  the  first  of  these  is  usually  pretended, 
the  last  is  almost  impossible,^  the  universal  prac- 
tice is  for  the  second. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  cold  countries  beasts 
very  seldom  have  horns,  but  in  hqt  they  have 
very  large  ones.  This  might  bear  a  pleasant  ap- 
plication. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against  law- 
yers, than  that  of  astrologers,  when  they  pretend, 
by  rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  suit  will  end,  and 
whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintifi^,  or  de- 
fendant ;  thus  making  the  matter  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

The  expression  in  Apocrypha  about  Tobit  and 
his  dog  following  him,  I  have  often  heard  ridicu- 
led ;  yet  Homer  has  the  same  words  of  Telema- 
chus  more  than  once ;  and  Virgil  says  something 
like  it  of  Evander.  And  I  take  the  book  of  Tobit 
to  be  partly  poetical. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  which  were  very  serviceable  to  others, 
but  useless  to  themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the 
front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  neighbours  and 
gassengers,  but  not  the  owner  witjhint 
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If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon 
love,  politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.  beginning 
from  his  youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a 
bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  would 
appear  at  last ! 

What  they  do  in  heaven  we  are  ignorant  of; 
what  they  do  not  we  are  told  expressly,  that  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

When  a  man  observes  the  choice  of  ladies  now- 
a-days  in  the  dispensing  of  their  favours,  can  he 
forbear  paying  some  veneration  to  the  memory  of 
those  mares  mentioned  by  Zenophon,  who,  while 
their  manes  were  on,  that  is,  while  they  were  in 
their  beauty,  would  never  admit  the  embraces  of 
an  ass  ? 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense ;  it 
is  the  life  of  a  spider. 

*'  Vive  quidem,  pende  tamen,  improha,  dixUJ* 

Ovid.  Metam. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants,  by 
lopping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet, 
when  we  want  shoes. 

Physicians  ought  not  to  give  their  judgment  of 
religion,  for  the  same  reason  that  butchers  arc 
not  admitted  to  be  jurors  upon  life  and  death. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy, 
is,  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  ma- 
king nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

If  a  man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest  countenances  in 
mourning  coaches. 

Nothing  more  unqualifies  a  man  to  act  with 
prudence,  than  a  misfortune  that  is  attended  with 
shame  and  guilt. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
miserable ;  for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success 
to  prudence  and  merit. 
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Anibition  often  piits  men  upon  doing  thfe  mean- 
est offices :  so  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same 
posture  with  creeping. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  those  most 
whom  he  loves  best. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing 
their  own  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know 
their  own  strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  soils, 
where  sometimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold,  which 
the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of  all  wit ;  but  I 
take  it  to  be  otherwise  in  very  bad  times :  for  it 
is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
virtues.  It  is  easy  enough  to  do  either  to  people 
of  moderate  characters. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  judgment 
of  age :  so  that  our  judgment  grows  harder  to 
please,  when  we  have  fewer  things  to  offer  it : 
this  goes  through  the  whole  commerce  of  life. 
When  we  are  old,  our  friends  find  it  difficult  to 
please  us,  and  are  less  concerned  whether  we  be 
pleased  or  not. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good 
ones  you  gave  before. 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  will  not  bear 
too  strict  an  inquiry.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  cause 
of  most  actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  resolved  in- 
to the  love  of  ourselves :  but  the  self-love  of  some 
men,  inclines  them  to  please  others ;  and  the  self- 
love  of  others,  is  wholly  employed  in  pleasing 
themselves.  This  makes  the  great  distinction  be- 
tWGen  virtue  and  vice.    Religion  is  the  best  mo- 
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tive  of  all  actions,  yet  religion  is  allowed  to  be 
the  highest  instance  of  self-love. 

When  the  world  has  once  begun  to  use  us  ill, 
it  afterward  continues  the  same  treatment  with 
less  scruple  or  ceremony,  as  men  do  to  a  whore« 

Old  men  view  best  at  a  distance  with  the  eyes 
of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
nature. 

Some  people  take  more  care  to  hide  their  wis- 
dom, than  their  folly. 

Arbitrary  power  is  the  natural  object  of  temp- 
tation to  a  prince,  as  wine  or  women  to  a  young 
fellow,  or  a  bribe  to  a  judge,  or  avarice  to  old  age, 
or  vanity  to  a  woman. 

Anthony  Henley's  farmer  dying  of  an  asthnia, 
said,  "  Well,  if  I  can  get  this  breath  once  out,  TU 
take  care  it  shall  never  get  in  again." 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under 
the  name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imagina- 
ry goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom 
or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  td  virtuous 
actions.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  fame :  there 
is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  unwillingness 
to  be  forgotten.  We  observe  even  among  the 
vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription 
over  their  grave.  It  requires  but  little  philoso* 
phy  to  discover  and  observe  that  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  found- 
ed in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  il 
ought  not  to  be  ridiculed. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men, 
^nd  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter, 
and  a  scarcity  of  words ,  for  whoever  is  a  master 
0f  language^  and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be* 
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mpt  in  ilpeakitig  to  htf^itate  tipoti  the  chbice  of 
both ;  whereas  Cdiflttion  speftkerft  hdve  only  cme 
I6t  of  ideas,  and  Oflfe  set  of  ^ords  to  clothe  them 
in ;  and  these  are  al\rayi$  i^eadv  at  the^mbuth :  m 
people  come  faster  out  of  a  tmtth  when  it  is  al^ 
most  empty,  thafa  When  a  erowd  is  at  th^  dooK 

Few  ai'e  qualified  tO  shine  in  eoidpany ;  but  it 
)s  in  mosft  Aien's  pOwer  to  be  kgteeable.  The  i-ea^ 
son  thetefore  irhy  cohVef^ation  futii  so  low  at 
present!  is  not  the  defeet  of  nndeti^tandin^,  bnt 
pride,  Vanity,  ill-nattirfe^  affeOtation,  singnlafity, 
positiveness,  or  some  other  vice,  the  effect  of  a 
wrong  education. 

To  be  vain,  is  rather  a  rtiafk  Of  humitity  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  Kondurs 
iiate  been  clone  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like,  by  Whioh  thet  plainly 
confei^^  that  these  honours  were  more  than  their 
due,  and  such  as  their  friendsf  wotilld  not  beliere, 
if  they  had  not  been  told  :  whereas  a  man  t^uly 
proud,  thinks  the  greatest  honours  bek)W  his  hie- 
rit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boa^t.  I  thet<^ 
fore  deliver  it  as  a  maxini,  that  Whoever  desires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  onght  to  dotieeal  h)s 
vanity. 

Law,  in  a  free  countty,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  those  Who  have 
property  in  land. 

One  argument  nsed  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pfo-^ 
vidence,  1  take  to  be  a  vefy  strong  One  in  its^  de- 
fence. It  is  objected,  that  stoi'Mi^  and  tempests, 
nnfruitful  seasons,  serpents,  spiders/  ftiesf,  and 
other  noxious  or  troublesome  animals^  With  many 
more  instances  of  the  like  kind,  discover  an  im- 
perfection in  nature,  becau^  hmnan  life  wOutd 
be  much  easier  without  them :  but  Che  design  of 
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Providence  may  clearly  be  perceived  in  this  pr a« 
ceeding.  The  motions  of  tne  sun  and  moon ;  in 
short*  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  as  f ar  a» 
philosophecs  have  been  able  to  discover  and  ob* 
serve,  are  in  the  utmost  degree  of  regularity 
and  perfection;  but  wherever  God  has  left  to 
man  the  power  of  interposing  a  remedy  by  thouglit 
or. labour,  there  he  has  placed  things  in  a  state  of 
imperfection,  on  purpose  to  stir  up  human  indus^ 
try,  without  which  life  would  stagnate,  or  indeed 
rather  could  not  subsist  at  all :  Curis  acuunt  mor^ 
taUa  corda. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

How  inconsistent  is  man  with  hinvself  i 

I  have  known  several  persons  of  great  fame  for 
wisdom  in  public  affairs  and  councils,  governed 
by  foolish  servants : 

I  have  known  great  ministers,  distinguished 
for  wit  and  learning,  who  preferred  none  but 
dunces : 

I  have  known  men  of  great  valour,  cowards  to 
their  wives : 

I  have  known  men  of  the  greatest  cunning, 
perpetually  cheated : 

I  knew  three  great  ministers,  who  could  exact- 
ly compute  and  settle  theaccompts  of  a  kingdom^ 
^.  but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  economy. 

The  preaching  of  divines  helps  tq  preserve  well- 
inclined  men  in  the  course  of  virtue,  but  seldom 
or  never  reclaims  the  vicious. 

Princes  usually,  make  wiser  choices  than  the 
servants  whom  they  trust  for  the  disposal  of 
places :  I  have  known  a  prince,  more  than  once, 
choose  an  able  minister :  but  I  never  observed 
that  minister  to  use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of 
.^n  employment  to  a  person  whom  be  thought  the 
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fittest  for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  in  this  age  ♦ 
owned,  and  excused  the  matter,  from  the  violence 
of  parties,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  friends. 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  un- 
easy, when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way :  for 
want  of  a  block  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 

Dignity,  high  station,  or  great  riches,  are  in 
some  sort  necessary  to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep 
the  younger  at  a  distance,  who  are  otherwise  too 
apt  to  insult  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long;  but  no  man 
would  be  old. 

Love  of  flattery,  in  most  men,  proceeds  from 
the  mean  opinion  they  have  of  themselves;  in 
women,  from  the  contrary. 

If  books  aqd  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  some  con- 
cern for  future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learn- 
ed, or  any  man  a  lawyer. 

Kings  are  commonly  said  to  have  long  hands ;  I 
wish  they  had  as  long  ears. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth, 
are  said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to 
speak  things  that  surprise  and  astonish  :  strange, 
so  many  hopeful  princes,  and  so  many  shameful 
Jcings !  If  they  happen  to  die  young,  they  would 
.have  been  prodigies  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if 
they  live,  they  are  often  prodigies  indeed,  but  of 
another  sort. 

Politics,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood, 
are  nothing  but  corruptions,  and  consequently  of 
no  use  to  a  good  king,  or  a  good  ministry :  for 
which  reason  all  courts  ar^  so  full  of  politics. 

iiilenus;  the  foster-father  of  Bacchus,  is  always 
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carried  by  ^n  adH,  and  biahoMs  on  his  head.  Th« 
moral  i^,  that  drunkards  hre  led  by  fodls,  and  hkvt 
a  great  chance  to  be  cuckolds. 

Venus,  a  beautiful  good-natured  l^y,  was  the 
goddess  of  love ;  Juno^  a  terrible  shrew,  the  god- 
dess of  marriage  t  and  they  were  always  mortal 
enemies* 

Those  who  are  dg^inst  teligioii,  must  needs  hit 
fools ;  and  therefore  We  read  that  of  all  animals^ 
God  refused  the  first  born  of  Ail  ass^ 

A  very  little  wit  Is  valued  in  A  woman,  as  wc 
are  pleased  with  a  few  words  spokeii  plxAii  by  A 
parrot. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  ttasty  ideas.   ^ 

Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic^  and  sender 
of  diseases.  Both  were  originally  the  same  trade^ 
and  still  continue* 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reverenced  fot 
the  same  reason ;  their  loilg  beards,  and  ptetencei 
to  foretel  events. 

A  person  was  asked  at  court,  "  What  he  thought 
pf  an  ambassador,  and  his  train,  who  were  all  em- 
broidery and  lace,  full  of  bows,  cringes,  SttA  ges- 
tures ?"  He  said,  ''  it  was  Solomon*s  impotta^A^ 
gold  and  apes." 

There  is  a  story  in  Pausanias  6f  a  plot  for  be- 
traying a  city  discovered  by  the  btaying  of  an 
ass ;  the  cackling  of  geese  saved  the  capitol ;  and 
Catiline's  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  a  whore. 
These  are  the  only  three  animals,  ad  far  ai  1  re- 
member, famous  in  history  as  evidences  and  in- 
formers. 

Most  sorts  of  diversion  in  men,  ehildreii^  and 
other  animals,  are  in  imitation  of  fighting. 

Augustus  meeting  an  ass  with  a  lucky  name, 
foretold  himself  good  fortune.  I  meet  many  asses^ 
but  none  of  them  have  lucky  names. 
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if  a  man  makes  iiie  keep  my  distance,  the  com* 
fort  is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  men  are  violent  lovem 
of  truth,  when  we  see  them  so  positive  tn  their 
errors,  which  they  will  maintain  out  of  their  Mai 
to  truth,  although  they  contradict  themselves 
tvtvy  day  of  their  lives  ? 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author^  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ,  there  I  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  mistaken. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  pre- 
sent, but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a 
one  as  it  seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation,  even  iiom 
those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

CONTINUED  1726. 


Laws  penned  with  the  utmost  care  and  exact- 
ness, and  in  the  Vulgar  language,  are  often  per- 
verted to  wrong  meanings  ;  then  why  should  we 
wonder  that  the  Bible  is  so  ? 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing 
their  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know  their 
own  strength. 

A  man  seeing  a  wasp  creeping  into  a  vial  filled 
with  honey,  that  was  hung  on  a  fruit  tree,  said 
thus:  '^  Why^  thou  fioltish  animal;  art  thou  mad 
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to  go  into  the  vial,  where  you  sec  many  hundred 
of  your  kind  dying  before  you  ?" — *'  The  reproach 
is  just,"  answered  the  wasp,  "  but  not  from  you 
men,  who  are  so  far  from  taking  example  by 
other  people's  follies,  that  you  will  not  take  warn- 
ing by  your  own.  If  after  falling  several  times 
into  this  vial,  and  escaping  by  chance,  I  should 
fall  in  agfiin,  I  should  then  but  resemble  you." 

An  old  miser  kept  a  tame  jackdaw,  that  used  to 
steal  pieces  of  money  and  hide  them  in  a  hole  ; 
which  the  cat  observing,  asked,  "  Why  he  would 
hoard  up  those  round  shining  things  that  he  could 
make  no  use  of  ?" — "  Why,"  said  the  jackdaw, 
"  my  master  has  a  whole  chest  full,  and  makes  no 
more  use  of  them  than  I." 

Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
wit,  but  not  for  their  folly. 

If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  resolve 
never  to  complain  in  their  works  of  critics  and 
detractors,  the  next  age  would  not  know  that  they^ 
ever  had  any. 

After  all  the  maxims  and  systems  of  trade  and 
commerce,  a  stander-by  would  think  the  affairs  of 
the  world  were  most  ridiculously  contrived. 

There  are  few  countries,  which,  if  well  culti- 
vated, would  not  support  double  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer  where  one  third 
part  of  the  people  are  not  extremely  stinted  even 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  send  out  twenty  bar- 
rels of  corn,  which  would  maintain  a  family  in 
bread  for  a  year,  and  I  bring  back  in  return  a  ves- 
sel of  wine,  which  half  a  dozen  good  fellows  would 
drink  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the  expense  of  their 
health  and  reason. 

A  motto  for  the  Jesuits : 

Qu(B  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laborii  T 
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A  man  would  have  but  few  spectators,  if  he  of- 
fered to  shew  for  threepence  how  he  could  thrust 
a  redhot  iron  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  it 
should  not  take  fire. 

Querv,  Whether  churches  are  not  dormitories 
of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  ? 

Harry  Killegrew  said  to  lord  Wharton,  "  You 
would  not  swear  at  that  rate,  if  you  thought  you 
were  doiug  God  honour." 

A  copy  of  verses  kept  in  the  cabinet,  and  only 
4shown  to  a  fewfriends,  is  like  a  virgin  much  sought 
^fter  and  admired ;  but  when  printed  and  publish- 
ed, is  like  a  common  whore,  whom  any  body  may 
purchase  for  half-a-crown. 

Lewi^  the  XlVth  of  France  spent  his  life  in 
turning  a  good  name  into  a  great. 

Since  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  is  the 
great  article  of  our  religion,  it  is  odd  to  see  some 
clergymen  in  their  writings  of  divinity,  wholly 
devoid  of  humanity. 

The  Epicureans  began  to  spread  at  Rome  in  the 
empire  of  Augustus,  as  the  Socinians,  and  even 
the  Epicureans  too,  did  in  England  toward  the 
end  of  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign :  which  is 
reckoned,  though  very  absurdly,  our  Augustan 
age.  They  both  seem  to  be  corruptions  occasion- 
ed by  luxury  and  peace,  and  by  politeness  begin- 
ning to  decline. 

Sometimes  I  read  a  book  with  pleasure,  and 
detest  the  author. 

At  a  bookseller's  shop  some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
book  with  this  title ;  "  Poems  by  the  author  of 
the  Choice."*    Not  enduring  to  read  a  dozen 


*  Swift  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  here  to  have  been  rather  to* 
festidiotts. 
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Jines,  I  asked  the  company  with  me,  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  the  book,  or  heard  of  the  poem 
whence  the  author  denominated  himself;  thej 
were  all  as  ignorant  as  I.  But  I  find  iVcommon 
with  these  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning,  to 
give  themselves  a  title  from  their  first  adventure, 
as  Don  Quixote  usually  did  from  his  last.  This 
arisen  from  that  great  importance  which  everf 
man  supposes  himself  to  be  ot. 

One  Dennis,  commonly  called  "  the  critic,"  who 
had  writ  a  threepenny  pamphlet  against  the  power 
of  France,  being  in  the  country,  and  hearing  of  a 
French  privateer hoveringabout  the  coast,  although 
he  were  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  fled  to  town^ 
wd  told  his  friends,  "  they  need  not  wonder  at 
his  haste ;  for  the  king  of  France,  having  got  in<- 
telUgence  where  he  was^  had  sent  a  privateer  om 
purpose  to  catch  him.'* 

Dr  Gee,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  had 
writ  a  small  paper  against  popery,  being  obliged 
to  travel  for  his  health,  affected  to  disguise  his 

ferson,  and  change  his  name,  as  he  passed  throujgh 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  telling  all  the  English 
he  met,  ^^  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  murdered^- 
or  put  jnta  the  inquisition."  He  was  acting  ^c 
same  farce  at  Paris,  till  Mr  Prior  (who  was  theoi 
secretary  to  the  embassy)  quite  disconcerted  the 
doctor,  by  maliciously  discovering  the  secret; 
and  offering  to  engage,  body  for  body,  that  not  a 
creature  would  hurt  him»  or  had  ever  heard,  of 
him  or  his  pamphlet* 

A  chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance^ 
thirty  miles  from  London,  had  the  venr  same,  turn 
of  thought,  when  talking  with  one  of  her  fellow 
servants,  she  said,  "  I  hear  it  is  all  over  London 
already  that  I  am  going  to  leave  my  lady :"  and 
so  had  a  footman,  who  being  newly  married^  desi-- 
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fe4  his  oomrade  to  tdl  him  freely  what  the  town 
Mid  of  it. 

Whcia  somebody  was  telling  a  certain  great 
minister  that  people  were  discontented,  "  Pho/' 
said  he,  ^^  half  a  dozen  fools  are  prating  in  a  cof^ 
fee-bouse,  and  presently  think  their  own  noise 
about  their  ears  is  made  by  the  world.'' 

The  death  of  a  private  man  ia  generally  of  so 
little  importance  to  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be 
41  thing  of  great  impwtance  in  itself;  and  yet  I  do 
not  observe,  from  the  praftice  of  mankind,  that 
either  philosophy  or  nature  have  suificiently  arm* 
ed  US  against  the  fears  which  attend  it.  Neith^ 
do  I  find  any  thing  able  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  but 
extreme  pain,  shame,  or  despair ;  for  poverty,  im- 
prisonment, ill  fortune,  grief,  sickness^  and  old 
age,  do  generally  fail. 

Whence  comes  the  custom  of  bidding  a  woman 
look  upon  her  apron-strings  to  find  an  excuse? 
Was  it  not  from  the  apron  of  fig-leaves  worn  by 
Eve,  when  she  covered  herself,  and  was  the  first 
4)f  her  sex  who  inade  a  bad  excuse  for  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit  ? 

I  never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked^  but  I  often 
wonder  to  see  them  not  ashamed. 

Do  not  we  see  how  easily  we  pardon  our  own 
actions  and  passions,  and  the  very  infirmities  of 
our  bodies ;  why  should  it  be  wonderful  to  find 
us  pardon  our  own  dulness  ?      ^ 

There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  sa  much 
nicety  and  skill  to  manage,  as  vanity ;  nor  any 
which,  by  ill  management,  makes  so  contemptible 
a  figure. 

Observation  is  an  old  man's  memory. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in- 
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dulging  our  reflections  on  them ;  as  he,  who  in  n 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a  face  ou 
the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three 
touches  with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  ia 
the  management  of  public  business,  because  they 
are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common  road  by  the 
quickness  of  their  imagination.  This  I  once  said 
to  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  desired  he  would 
observe,  that  the  clerks  in  his  office  used  a  sort  of 
ivory  knife  with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  re- 
quiring a  steady  hand :  whereas  if  they  should 
make  use  of  a  sharp  pen-knife,  the  sharpness  would 
make  it  go  often  out  of  the  crease  and  disfigure 
the  paper. 

"  He  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house,'^ 
St  Paul  says,  "  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  And  I 
think,  he  who  provides  only  for  his  own  house, 
is  just  equal  with  an  infidel. 

Jealousy,  like  fire,  may  shrivel  up  horns,  but  it- 
makes  them  stink. 

A  footman's  hat  should  fly  off  to  every  body : 
and  therefore  Mercury,  who  was  Jupiter's  foot- 
man, had  wings  fastened  to  his  cap. 

When  a  man  pretends  love,  but  courts  for  mo- 
ney, he  is  like  a  juggler,  who  conjures  away  your 
shilling,  and  conveys  something  very  indecent 
under  the  hat. 

All  panegyrics  are  mingled  with  an  infusion  of 
poppy. 

I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule, 
who  upon  grave  subjects  were  perfectly  stupid; 
of  which  Dr  £chard  of  Cambridge,  who  writ 
*'  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy/'  was  a  great  ixLr 
stance. 
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One  tbp  of  ParnaswJl  Was  sacred  to  Bacthus, 
^ht  other  to  Apollov    . 

Mdtrimony  has  natty  children;  Repentance^ 
Discord,  Poverty,  Jealousy,  Sickness,  Spleen, 
X^athing,  && 

Virion  is  the  art  of  seeitig'  things  invisible. 

The  two  maxims  of  any  gr^at  man  at  court  are> 
always  to  kf  ep  his  ooutatenance,  and  never  to  keep 
bis  w0rd4 

I  asked  li  poor  tarn  hOMr  he  did  ?  He  said,  he. 
waft  Uke.ft  Washball,  always  in  decay. 
.:iijip{)QK^r6.tes,  Aph^  Sa.:  Sect.;  6*  observes,  that 
Stptt^ri^ig  people  are  ilways  jsiubject  to  a  looser 
nesSv  jI  ¥^is,la  plhysioitas  had  poWer  to  remove  the 
profusion  of  words  in  many  people  to  the  inferior 
ptfttS. 

A  man  dreamed  he  was  a  cuckold ;  a  friend  told 
hixn  It  Vt'^as  a  bad  stgn^  because^  when  a  dream  is 
tfue,  Virgil  isfays  it  passes  through,  the  homed 
gate> 

Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  bedtity  fa 
ajttrS4)tire  ^  bedause  physicians  Obsetve  that  fire  is 
^  great  drawer. 

Civis^  the  most  honourabld  name  among  tfafe: 
Romans;   a  citizen,  a! word  of  coAjtempt  among 

:iA  lady  who  hjEid  gaU^ti tries  andbeveral  children, 
told  her  husband  ne  was  like  the  austere  maD| 
who.re&ped  whertr he  did  not  sow.    . 

We  read  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty 
pieces  of  silver;  they  have  lately  been  sold  teu 
thousand  times  dearer,  iand  yet  they  were  neVer 
more  plentiful.    .  . 

I.musC  complain  the  cards. ari  ill  shuffled,  till  I 
have  a  good  hand.      i 

When  X  am  reading  a  booki  whether  wise  or 
silly,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  alive  and  talking  to  mc. 

VOL.  IX.  S  F 
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Whoever  live  at  a  dilFerent  end  of  the  tow* 
from  me,  I  look  upon  as  persons  out  of  the  world, 
and  only  myself  and  the  scene  about  me  to  be  in 
it 

When  I  was  young,  I  thought  all  the  world,  as 
well  as  myself,  was  wholly  taken  op  in  discoursing 
upon  the  last  new  play. 

My  lord  Cromarty,  after  fourscore,  went  to  big 
country  house  in  Scotland,  with  a  resolution  to 
stay  six  years  there  and  live  thriftily,  in  order  to 
save  up  money,  that  he  might  spend  in  London. 

It  is  said  of  the  horses  in  the  vision,  that  **  their 
power  was  in  their  mouths  and  in  their  tails.** 
What  is  said  of  horses  in  the  vision,  in  reality 
may  be  said  of  women. 

Elephants  are  always  drawn  smaller  than  lif^ 
but  a  flea  always  larger. 

When  old  folks  tell  us  of  many  passages  in  their 
youth  between  them  and  their  company,  we  are 
apt  to  think  how  much  happier  those  times  were 
than  the  present 

Why  does  the  elder  sister  dance  barefoot,  when 
the  younger  is  married  before  her?  is  it  not  that 
she  may  appear  shorter,  and  consequently  be 
thought  younger  than  the  bride  ? 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man  will 
take  money:  therefore  money  is  better  than 
counsel 

I  never  yet  knew  a  wag  (as  the  term  is),  who 
was  not  a  dunce. 

A  person  reading  to  me  a  dull  poem  of  his  own 
making,  1  prevailed  on  him  to  scratch  out  six 
lines  together ;  in  turning  over  the  leaf,  the  ink 
being  wet,  it  marked  as  many  lines  on  the  other 
side ;  whereof  the  poet  complaining,  I  bid  him  be 
easy,  <^  for  it  would  be  better  if  those  were  out 
too,** 
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At  Windsor  I  was  observing  to  my  lord  Boling- 
broke,  "  that  the  tower  where  the  maids  of  honour 
lodged  (who  at  that  time  were  very  handsome) 
was  much  frequented  with  crows/'  My  lord  said, 
"  it  was  because  they  smelt  carrion/' 
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A  TREATISE 

ON  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  GOOD  BREEDING.  ♦ 


Goop  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is 
the  best  bred  in  the  company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are 
the  best  manners.  And  as  some  lawyers  have  in- 
troduced unreasonable  things  into  common  law, 
so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our 
behaviour  to  the  three  several  degrees  of  men ; 
our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former 
to  eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a 
tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus  treated,  or 
else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they 
are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the 
three  great  sources  of  ill  manners ;  without  some 
one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill 
for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 


*  Which  lord  Chesterfield  thus  defines,  ^*  the  result  of  much  good 
sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them.'' 
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t  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein 
reason  will  not  direct  us  what  to  say  or  do  in 
company,  if  A^e  are  not  misled  by  pride  or  ill- 
nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  princi-^ 
pal  foundation  of  good  manners ;  but,  because  the 
former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  mankind 
are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules 
upon  common  behaviour,  best  suited  to  their  ge- 
neral customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial 
good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason. 
Without  which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces 
would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs,  as  they  seldom  fail 
when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  play.  And,  God  be 
thanked,  there  hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year, 
which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one  of  these  three 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly soriy  to  find  the  legislature  make  any 
new  laws  against  the  practice  of  duelling;  be-^ 
eaiise  the  methods  are  easy,  and  many,  for  a  wise 
man  to  itvoid  a  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engage  iii 
it  with  innocence.  And  I  can  discover  no  politi- 
cal evil  in  suffering  bullies,  sharpers,  and  rakes, 
to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to 
find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were 
intended  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  weak  understandings;  so  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were 
contrived.  For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a 
needless  and  endless  way  of  multiplying  ceremo- 
nies, which  have  been  extremely  troublesome  to 
those  who  practise  them,  and  insupportable  to 
every  body  else  :  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  of* 
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ten  more  uneasy  at  the  over-civility  of  these  re- 
finers, than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavi- 
our, are  no  where  better  seen  than  at  those  tables 
where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value  themselves 
upon  account  of  their  good  breeding;  where  a 
man  must  reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without 
doing  any  one  thing  he  nas  a  mind  to ;  unless  he 
will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all  the  settled 
decorum  of  the  family.  *  She  determines  what  he 
loves  best,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat ;  and  if  the 
master  of  the  house  happens  to  be  of  the  same  dis- 
position, he  proceeds  in  the  same  tyrannicalman- 
ner,  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part :  at  the  same 
time  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a 
thousand  apologies  for  your  entertainment.  And 
although  a  good  deal  of  this  humour  is  pretty  well 
worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion, 
yet  too  much  of  it  still  remains,  especially  in  the 
country ;  where  an  honest  gentleman  assured  me, 
that  having  been  kept  four  days  against  his  will 
at  a  friend  s  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
biding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other 
contrivances  of  the  like  nature^  he  could  not  re- 
member, from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  house 
to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing,  wherein 
his  inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted  f  as 
if  the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  torment  him. 

But,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents 
I  have  observed  among  these  unfortunate  prose- 


*  In  the  Tatler,  No.  xx.  p.  266  of  this  volume,  these  maxima 
art^  illustrated  with  some  ludicrous  examples. 
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iytts  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  fairly 
knocked  down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  offici- 
ous coxcomb  running  to  save  her  the  trouble  of 
opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birth-day 
at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  dis- 
xsonsolate  by  a  dish  of  sauce  let  fall  by  a  page  di- 
rectly upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade,  while  she 
gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point 
of  ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her. 
Monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics 
and  manners  were  much  of  a  size,  brought  a  son 
with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table 
at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they 
put  on  their  plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  or- 
der, to  every  person  in  company ;  so  that  we  could 
not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole  dinner. 
At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter, 
and  with  so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they 
broke  in  twenty  pieces,  and  stained  half  the  corn* 
pany  with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts 
and  sciences :  and  sometimes  in  trades.  Pedan* 
try  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any  kind  of 
Icnowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of 
knowledge  be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the 
greater.  For  which  reason  I  look  upon  fiddlers, 
dancing- masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere- 
mony, &c.  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or 
the  elder  Scaliger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants, 
the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully 
stocked;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  por- 
ter :  who  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  insig- 
nificant race  of  people  that  this  island  can  afford^ 
and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners  ; 
•which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess  For,  being 
wholly  illiterate,  and  conversing  chiefly  with  each 
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Other,  they  mduce  the  whale  system  of  bMedmg 
within  the  forms  and  citclea  of  their  several  of^ 
fices :  and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  mini^ 
sters,  they  live  and  die  in  court  under  all  revolu* 
tions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  thc^e  who  are 
in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favour,  and  with  rude* 
ness  atid  insolence  to  every  body  else.  Whraice 
I  have  long  concluded,  that  good  manners  are  not 
a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they  were, 
those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly 
of  a  level  for  such  acquirements,  who  have  served 
such  long  apprenticeships  to  nothing  else,  would 
certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  olScefs,  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or 
councils,  or  preside  in  his  family,  they  are  atran<- 
sient  body,  who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good 
manners  than  their  neighbours,  nor  will  probably 
have  recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction. 
So  that  I  know  little  to  be  learned  at  court  upon 
this  head,  except  in  the  material  circumstance  of 
dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  favourite  actress. 

I  remember  a  passage  my  lord  Boiingbroke 
told  mc ;  that  going  to  receive  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  at  his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  him  im- 
mediately to  the  queen,  the  prince  said,  he  was 
much  concerned  that  he  could  not  see  her  majesty 
that  night ;  for  monsieur  Hoffman  (who  was  then 
by)  had  assured  his  highness  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted  into  her  presence  with  a  tied-up  peri- 
wig ;  that  his  equipage  was  not  arrived ;  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long  one 
among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turned 
the  matter  into  a  jest,  and  brought  the  prince  to 
her  majesty ;  for  which  he  was  highly  censured 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen  ushers ;  among 
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whom  monsieur  HafFiHah,  an  old  dull  resident  of 
the  emperor's,  had  picked  up  this  material  point 
e£  ceremony ;  and  which,  I  believe,  was  tjie  best 
lesson  he  had  learned  in  five-and-twenty  years* 
lesidence.  * 


"^  Swift's  patron,  Harley,  would  however  have  done  wisely  ttf 
bave  atteQded  to  di^is  iQ^ignific^nt  etiquette.  Queen  Anne,  upon 
wbptn,  in  some  99.se  of  emergisncy,  be  had  waited  in  a  tie-wig, 
said  very  resentfully,  she  supposed  his  lordship  would  next  appear 
before  her  in  his  night-cap. 

In  the  notes  on  my  friend  Mr  South^y's  CiD,  he  has  quoted  a  pa8« 
sage  which  strongly  illustrates  that  which  we  have  in  the  text. 
*^  Sir  John  Finett,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  James  and  Charles  t, 
left  behind  him  some  choice  observations  touching  the  reception 
and  precedence,  the  treatment  and  audience,  the  puntillios  and 
contests  of  forren  ambassadors  in  England,  which  Howell  publish'- 
ed  under  the  title  of  FineUi  PhUomenis^  That  any  man  should 
have  lived  about  such  a  court  in  such  times,  and  have  left  such 
memoirs  of  it*  is  truly  surpritsing.  A  passage  which  shows  that 
chairs  and  (stools  were  w^  great  objects  of  discussion  in  those  days, 
9s  they  were  in  the  reign  of  king  Don  Alfonso,  is  a  good  speciineii 
of  the  book.  Sir  Johni  who  had  b,  good  genius  for  the  worthy  of- 
fice which  be  held,  had  been  sent  in  the  king's  name  to  iavite  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  marriage  uf.Lady  Jane  Dromond,  which 
was  to  be  solemniyed  the  next  day,  at  Somerset^house ;  and  after 
Daany  diplomatic  difficulties  the  point  seemed  to  be  Settled,  that 
tjie  ambassador  (postponing  all  other  considerations)  be  there 
both,  dinner  and  supper.  With  this  signification  I  returned  to  the 
lord  Lysle,  (lord  chamberlaine  to  thie  queene)  who  communicated 
it  to  the  earl  f>i  Worcester,  master  of  her  majesties  horse,  that  he 
might  convey  it  to  her  majesty,-  as  he  should  go  with  h^  in  a 
<;oach,  from  Whitehall  to  Someraet-<house.  li  hung  yet  in  inten- 
tion when  the  ambassador's  secretary- came  to  me  from  his  lord, 
"With  a  further  exception,  that  Jbowsoever  the  queen  were  pleased 
that  he  should  be  present  both  dinner  and  supper,  he  would  be 
bold  to  prefer  this  condition  to  her  allowance,  that  he  might  not 
sit  upon  a  stool,  but  on  a  chair,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bride 
should  be  seated.  I  answered,  I  thought  that  would  be  no  great 
difficulty.  But  how  (quoth  I)  if  the  prince  were  there,  and  have 
but  a  stool  to  sit  on  ?  Jf  my  lord  ambassador  were  sure  of  that, 
replied  the  secretary,  I  presume  he  would  make  no  further  qucs»^ 
tion,  but  in  all  bear  his  highness  company.  To  be  resolved  of  this,* 
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I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners 
and  good  breeding;  although,  in  order  to  vary 
my  expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  con-* 
found  them.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the 
art  of  remembering  and  applying  certain  settled 
forms  of  general  behaviour.  But  good  breeding 
is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a 
gentleman  for  reading  a  play  or  a  political  pamph- 
let, it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of  knowledge ;  no 
less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak- 
ing the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and 
speaking  French ;  not  to  mention  some  other  se* 
condary  or  subaltern  accomplishments,  which  are 
more  easily  acquired.     So  that  the  difference  be- 


I  went  at  his  request  to  my  lord  Lysle,  my  lord  Worcester,  and  m^ 
lord  Carew,  vice  chamberlain,  whom  I  found  altogether ;  and  ha* 
Ting  assurance  from  them  of  the  prince,  his  presence  with  the 
bride  at  dinner,  and  requesting  their  lordships  (as  the  Secretary 
desired  me)  that  they  would  not  trouble  the  queen  any  further 
concerning  the  ambassador  till  the  secretary  haid  been  with  him, 
and  returned  with  his  final  satisfaction,  he  repaired  that  evening 
to  my  lord  Lysle,  and  propounding  the  same  demand  of  a  chair, 
as  he  had  done  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  resolved  be  should 
have  one  with  the  prince :  and  so  ended  that  difference.  The  next 
day  he  came,  and  the  bride  (seated  at  the  table's  end,  which  wa« 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall)  had  the  prince  at  her  left 
hand,  as  the  better  place  nearest  the  wall,  (his  highness  sitting  with 
his  right  hand  uppermost^)  on  her  right  hand  the  ambassador,, 
both  in  chairs ;  and  opposite  to  him,  beneath  the  prince,  in  a  little 
distance,  sate  on  a  stool,  a  duke  of  Saxony,  here  at  that  time  tm 
irisit  his  majesty.*'— P.  17. 

'^  For  the  Pimiillios  of  an  ambassador,  sir  John  bad  all  possible 
respect.  But  when  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen  ushers  objected  t» 
a  guest's  sitting  on  a  stool,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  in  the  council 
chamber,  *  as  being,'  he  said,  '  irregular  and  unusual,  that  place 
being  ever  wont  to  be  reserved  empty  for  state  ;^'— -this,  8a3's  sir 
John,  as  a  superstition  of  a  gentleman  usher's,  was  neglected.'* 
— 5ott///<?/«  Crn,  p.  45^. 
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tween  good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in 
this;  that  the  former  cannot  be  attained  to  by 
the  best  understandings  without  study  and  labour ; 
\(rhereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct 
JUS  in  every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other 
assistance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  thid 
subject,  than  to  point  out  some  particulars,  where* 
in  the  very  essentials  of  good  manners  are  con- 
cerned, the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the 
world,  by  introducing  a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasi- 
ness in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners,  is  a 
punctual  observance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings, 
or  those  of  others,  or  at  third  places ;  whether 
upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  com- 
mon reason,  yet  the  greatest  minister  lever  knew 
was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it;  by  which 
all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him 
in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  used 
to  rally  him,  as  deficient  in  point  of,  good  man* 
ners.  I  have  known  more  tnan  one  ambassador, 
and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  por- 
tion of  intellectuals,  execute  their  offices  with 
good  success  and  applause,  by  the  mere  force  of 
exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  observe 
time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the 
obligation :  if  upon  your  own  account,  it  would 
be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  ne- 
glect it:  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your 
equal  or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  bis  own  disad- 
vantage, is  pride  and  injustice. 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  styled  ill 
manners:  because  forms  are  subject  to  frequent 
changes;  and  consequently,  being  not  founded 
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upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man's  regard. 
Besidei,  they  vaiy  in  every  country ;  and  after  a 
^bort  pieriod  of  time,  very  frequently  in  the  same; 
so  that  a  man  who  trareb,  must  needs  be  at  first 
a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
be  passes ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a 
stranger  in  his  own ;  and  after  all,  they  are  easier 
to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or  names. 
Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that 
superficial  young  men  bring  with  them  from 
abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  princi- 

!>al,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest;  who 
ook  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters 
capable  of  admitting  of  choice,  but  even  as  points 
of  importance ;  and  are  therefore  zealous  on  all 
occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new 
forms  and  fashions  they  have  brought  back  with 
them :  so  that,  usually  speaking,  the  worst  bred 
person  in  company,  is  a  young  traveller  just  re- 
turned from  abroad. 
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HINTS  ON  GOOD  MANNERS. 

»         <  ■  • 

OooD  Maiiners  h  the  aft-of waking  every  feas6n- 
ible  person  in  the  company  £ady,  and  to  be  ea^y 
tarselves.  i 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world, 
generally  produces  quite  cohtraty  effects. 

Many  persona  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  have 
known,  and  who  passed  for  well  bred  in  their 
own  and  the  world's  opinion,  are  the  most  trou- 
blesome in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill  manners 
as  flattery.  If  you  fldtter  all  the  company,  you 
please  none :  if  you  flatter  only  one  or  two,  yoii 
affront,  the  rest* 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falitest  way  of  showing 
our  esteem. 

Where  the  company  meets,  I  am  confident  the 
few  reasonable  persons  are  evety  minute  tempted 
to  curse  the  man  or  woman  among  them,  who 
endeavours  to  be  most  distinguished  for  their  good 
manners. 

A  man  of  sense  would  rather  fast  till  night, 
than  dine  at  some  tables,  whe»  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  possessed  with  good  manners;  uneasi-* 
ness,  pressing  to  eat,  teazing  with  civility ;  less 
practised  in  England  than  here. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good 
manners. 

'   A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of 
good  manners;  and  therefore  every  man  of  good 
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understanding  is  capable  of  being  well*bred  upon 
any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  of- 
fend any  reasonable  person  in  company,  is  the 
highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good  manners 
chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modesty 
and  humility  the  chief  ingredients. 

I  have  known  the  court  of  England  under  four 
reigns,  the  two  last  but  for  a  short  time;  and 
whatever  good  manners  or  politeness  I  observed 
in  any  of  them,  was  not  of  the  court  growth,  but 
imported ;  for  a  courtier  by  trade,  as  eentlemen 
ushers,  bed-chamber- women,  maids  of  honour,*^ 

Of  Good  Manners  as  to  Conversation. 

Men  of  wit  and  good  understanding,  as  well  as 
breeding,  are  sometimes  deceived,  and  give  of- 
fence, by  conceiving  a  better  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse  than  they  ought  to  dow 
Thus. I  have  often  known  the  most  innocent  rail- 
lery, and  even  of  that  kind  which  was  meant  for 
praise,  to  be  mistaken  for  abuse  and  reflection* 

Of  gibing,  and  how  gibers  ought  to  suffer. 

Of  arguers,  perpetual  contradictors,  long  talk- 
ers, those  who  are  absent  in  company,  interrupt- 
ers, not  listeners,  loud  laughers. 

Of  those  men  and  women  whose  face  is  ever  in 
a  smile,  talk  ever  with  a  smile,  condole  with  a 
smile,  &c. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst 
sort  of  conversation ;  as  it  is  generally  in  books 
the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
much  company,  because  few  listen,  and  there  is 
continual  interruption.  But  good  or  ill  manners 
are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 
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Perpetual  aiming  at  wit,  a  very  bad  part  of 
conversation.  It  is  done  to  support  a  character : 
it  generally  fails :  it  is  a  sort  of  insult  on  the  com* 
pany,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business, 
or  faculty,  is  a  great  breach  of  good  manners* 
Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  particularly 
poets,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness.  A 
poet  conceives  that  the  whole  kingdom      ^      ^ 
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OF  MEAN  AND  OREAT  FIGURES^ 

MADE  BT  StVERAt  PERSOK^* 


Of  those  who  have  made  great  figures  in  same  par^ 
ticular  action  or  circumstance  of  their  lives. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  victory  (at  the 
Straits  at  Mount  Taurus,)  Avhen  he  entered  the 
tent,  where  the  queen  and  the  princesses  of  Per- 
sia fell  at  his  feet. 

Socrates,  the  whole  last  day  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  time  he  took  the  poison  until 
the  moment  he  expired. 

Cicero,  when  he  was  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment, the  people  through  every  place  he  passed 
meeting  him  with  shouts  of  joy  and  congratula- 
tion, and  all  Rome  coming  out  to  receive  him. 

Regulus,  when  he  went  out  of  Rome  attended 
bv  his  friends  to  the  gates,  and  returned  to  Car- 
thage according  to  his  word  of  honour,  although 
he  knew  he  must  be  put  to  a  cruel  death  for  ad- 
vising the  Romans  to  pursue  their  war  with  that 
commonwealth. 

Scipio  the  elder,  when  he  dismissed  a  beautiful 
captive  lady  presented  to  him  after  a  great  vic- 
tory, turning  his  head  aside  to  preserve  his  own 
virtue. 
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,    The  sam6  Scipio,  when  he  and  Hannibal  met 
before  the  battle,  if  the  fact  be  true. 

CincinnatU5,  when  the  messengers  sent  by  the 
senate  to  make  him  dictator,  found  him  at  the 
plough. 

Epaminondas,  when  the  Persian  ambassador 
bame  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
poverty. 

The  earl  of  StraflFord,  the  day  that  he  made  his 
own  defence  at  his  trial.  * 

King  Charles  the  Martyr,  during  his  whole  trial, 
and  at  his  death. 

The  Black  Prince,  when  he  waited  at  supper 
on  the  King  of  France,  whom  he  had  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner  the  same  day. 

Virgil,  when,  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rose 
np,  out  of  veneration,  as  he  entered  the  theatre. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  when  he  cut  off  his  be- 
loved mistress's  head,  on  a  stage  erected  for  that 
purpose,  to  convince  his  soldiers,  who  taxed  him 
for  preferring  his  love  to  his  glory. 

CromWell,  when  he  quelled  a  mutiny  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Harry  the  Great  of  France,  when  he  entered 
Paris,  and  sat  at  cards  the  same  night  with  some 
great  ladies,  who  were  his  mortal  enemies. 
•  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  at  his  trial, 

Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  provided  for  the  safety 
of  his  rfriends,  and  had  determined  to  die. 


*  Concerning  which,  Whitlocke,  no  friend  to  the  £arl  or  his 
cause,  has  left  the  following  testimony  :  '*  Certainly  never  any 
Inan  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a  theatre  with  more  wisdome,  con* 
stancy  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason,  judgmeut,  and  temper, 
and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and, gestures,  than  this 
great  and  excellent  person  did ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his 
'  auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity."-^W«lXJ.OCji:B> 
JflanoriaU,  p.  48. 
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Sir  I'homas  MorCj  during  his  imprisonment^ 
and  at  his  execution. 

Marius,  when  the  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  in  the 
dungeon  was  struck  with  so  much  awe  and  vene-^ 
ration^  that  his  sword  fell  from  his  hand. 

Douglas,  when  the  ship  he  commanded  was  on 
fire,  and  he  lay  down  to  die  in  it,  because  it  should 
tiot  be  said  that  one  of  his  family  ever  quitted 
their  post,* 


Of  those  who  hcpce  made  a  mean  contemptible  Jigure^ 
in  some  action  or  circumstance  of  their  lives. 

Anthony,  at  Actium,  when  he  fled  after  Cleo- 
patra. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  sea-shore 
in  Egypt. 

Nero  and  Vitellius,  when  they  were  put  to 
death. 

Lepidus,  when  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down; 
his  share  of  the  triumvirate. 

Cromwell,  the  day  he  refused  the  kingship  out 
of  fear. 

Perseus  king  of  M^aeedon,  when  he  was  led  in 
triumph. 

Ricnard  II  of  England,  after  he  was  deposed* 

The  late  king  of  Poland,  when  the  king  of  Swe- 
den foreed  him  to  give  up  his  kingdom ;  and  when 


' 


*  This  instance  of  stubborn  desperation,  rather  than  courage, 
happened  when  the  Dutch  burned  some  ships  at  Chatham  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Marvel  celebrates  the  circumstance  m  bis 
**  Advice  to  a  Pamter/' 
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he  took  it  again,  upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  de- 
feat by  the  Muscovites. 

King  James  II.  of  England,  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  sent  to  him  at  midnight  to  leave  London. 

King  William  III.  of  England,  when  he  sent  to 
beg  the  house  of  commons  to  continue  his  Dutch 
guards,  and  was  refused. 

The  late  queien  Anne  of  England,  when  she  sent 
Whitworth  to  Muscovy  on  an  embassy  of  humi- 
liation, for  an  insult  committed  here  on  that 
prince's  ambassador.  * 

The  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  when  he  was  con- 
victed of  bribery. 

The  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was 
forced,  after  his  own  disgrace,  to  carry  his  du- 
chess's gold  kiey  to  the  queen,  f 

The  old  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  a  Scotch  lord 
gave  him  a  lash  with  a  whip  at  Newmarket,  iu 
presence  of  ail  the  nobility,  and  he  bore  it  with 
patience.  J 


*  He  was  arrested  by  fei  creditor,  and  carried,  after  some  re* 
sistance  and  ill  usage,  to  a  common  spunging  house.  The  Czar 
j^eter  demanded  that  the  offenders  should  be  capitally  punished ; 
and  as  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  the  £ngiish. 
law  did  not  permit  such  summary  vengeance,  he  threatened  to 
ihake  our  trade  feel  the  effect  of  his  resentment,  and  was  appeased 
with  great  difficulty. 

t  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  queen  on  this  occasion  might 
»ot  make  the  lesser  figure  of  the  two. 

I  It  was  Philip  Earl  ot  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  who  dis* 
graced  his  ancient  family,  by  submitting  to  this  gross  insult  He 
received  the  blow  from  Ramsay  Earl  of  Hoiderness. 

^'  It  was  at  a  horse-race,  where  many  both  Scotch  and  English 
met;  the  latter  of  which  did  upon  this  accident  draw  together  with 
a  resolution  to  make  it  a  national  quarrel,  so  far  as  Mr  John  Pinch* 
back,  though  a  maimed  man,  having  but  the  perfect  use  of  his  twp 
fingers,  rode  about  with  l\is  dagger  in  his  hand,  crying.  Let  us  break 
our  fast  with  them  htre,  and  dine  mth  the  rest  at  LonHoii !  Bat 
Herbert,  not  offering  to  strike  agaio^  there  was  nothing  spilt  btt 
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King  Charles  II  of  England,  when  he  entere<t 
into  the  second  Dutch  war ;  and  in  many  other 
actions  during  his  whole  reign. 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ar« 
mada. 

The  emperor  Charles  V,.  when  he  resigned  his 
crown,  and  nobody  would  believe  his  reasons. 

King  Charles  I.  of  England,  when,  in  gallantry 
to  his  queen,  he  thought  to  surprise  her  with  a 
present  of  a  diamond  buckle,  which  he  pushed 
down  her  breast,  and  tore  her  flesh  with  the 
tongue ;  upon  which  she  drew  it  out,  and  flung  it 
on  the  ground. 

Fairfax,  the  parliament  general,  at  the  time  of 
king  Charles's  trial  * 

Julius  Caesar,  when  Anthony  ofiered  to  put  a 
diadem  cm  his  head,  and  the  people  shouted  for 
joy  to  see  him  decline  it ;  whicn  he  never  ofi*ered 
to  do,  until  he  saw  their  dislike  in  their  counter 
nances. 

Coriolanus,  when  he  withdrew  his  army  from 
Rome  at  the  entreaty  of  his  mother. 

Hannibal,  at  Antiochus's  court. 

Beau  Fielding,  f  at  fifty  years  old,  when,  in  a 


tlie  reputation  of  a  gentleman ;  in  lieu  of  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  king  made  him  a  knight,  a  baron,  a  vucuant,  anU 
an  earl,  in  one  day  ;  as  he  well  deserved,  having  for  his  sake,  or 
father  out  of  fear«  transgressed  all  the  gradations  of  honour/'—' 
Osborne's  Traditional  McmoriaU^  apud  ff^orks,  Lon.  l673.  8. 
p.  505. 

*  When  he  was  generally  supposed  to  have  determined  on  saving 
fhe  king^  but  suffered  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  Cromwell. 

tBobert  Fielding  of  Fielding  Hall,  commonly  called  Beau 
Fielding.  He  was  very  handsome,  and  set  up  as  a  fortune  hunter ; 
but,  meeting  with^i  female  more  able.than  himself,  he  was  tricked 
into  marriage,  under  the  idea  of  her  being  possessed  of  a  large  for* 
tune,  while,  in  truth,  she  was  as  pennyless  as  obscure.  This  ind- 
tot|  ha  conceived^  ought  not  to  suspend  his  career  of  fortune,  aol 

15 
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quarrel  upon  the  stage,  he  was  run  into  his  breas^ 
which  he  opened  and  showed  to  the  ladies,  that 
he  might  move  their  love  and  pity ;  but  they  all 
fell  a  laughing. 

The  count  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  court  after  twenty  years'  banishment 
into  the  country,  and  afltcted  to  make  the  same 
figure  he  did  in  his  youth. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  when  he  turned  papist 
in  the  time  of  king  James  11.  and  underwent  all 
the  forms  of  a  heretic  converted. 

Pope  Clement  VII,.  when  he  was  taken  prisoner^ 
at  Rome,  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ^s  for- 
ces. 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  when  she  suffered 
Bothwell  to  ravish  her,  and  pleaded  that  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  marrying  him. 

King  John  of  England,  when  he  gave  up  bis 
kingdom  to  the  pope^  to  be  held  as  a  fief  to  the 
see  of  Rome. 


accordingly,  sixteen  days  after  it  took  place.  Beau  Fielding  united 
himself  to  the  most  nohie  Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleaveland.  He 
was  tried  for  felony  at  the  Old  Baifey,  and  his  second  marriage  set 
aside.  He  himself  had  the  benefit  of  deigy,  and  this  odd  advea* 
tiire  closed  the  long  list  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleaveland*s  gallantrief^ 
vhichy  commencing  with  the  restoration,  had  run  through  nearly 
four  reigns,  not  a  iitUe  distmguished  by  their  promiscuous  and 
motley  complexion.  Fielding  is  described  by  the  Tatkr,  No.  50. 
under  the  name  of  Orlando,  and  is  said  to  be  **  full  but  noit  loaded 
with  years.''  From  the  account  there  given  of  him,  as  well  at  the 
anecdote  in  the  text,  it  would  seem  that  conceit  of  his  conquests, 
and  vanity  of  his  figure,  had  crazed  his  brain.  He  received  the 
wound  mentioned  by  Swift,  at  Mrs  Oldfield's  benefit.  The  com» 
bat  took  place  betwixt  him  and  Mr  Full  wood,  a  barrister,  whose 
foot  he  had  trodden  npon  in  pressing  forward  to  display  his  person 
to  most  advantage.  His  antagonist  was  killed  in  a  duel  the  very  same 
ni^t,  having  engaged  in  a  second  theatrical  quarrel.  The  conduct 
of  the  hero  mi^ht  be  sufficiently  absurd  ;  but  a  wound  of  seventh 
inches  depth,  was  an  odd  subject  of  ridicule.  Fielding  died 
about  1712. 
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1?UBLIC  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLANP, 


It  is  a  common  topic  of  satire,  which  you  will 
hear  not  only  from  the  mouths  of  ministers  of 
state,  but  of  every  whiffler  in  office,  that  half  a 
dozen  obscure  fellows,  over  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a 
dish  of  coffee,  shall  presume  to  censure  the  actions 
of  parliaments  and  councils,  to  form  schemes  of 
government,  and  new-model  the  commonwealth ; 
and  this  is  usually  ridiculed  as  a  pragmatical  dis- 
position to  politics,  in  the  very  nature  and  genius 
of  the  people-     It  may  possibly  be  true  :  and  yet 
I  am  grossly  deceived  if  any  sober  map,  of  very 
moderate  talents,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  many 
ridiculous  hurtful  maxims,  customs,-  and  gelieral 
rules  of  life,  which  prevail  in  this  kingdom,  would 
not  with  great  reason  be  tempted,  according  td 
the  present  turn  of  his  humour,  either  to  laugh,' 
lament,  or  be  angry  ;  or^  if  he  were  sanguine 
enough,  perhaps  to  dream  of  a  remedy.     It  is  the 
mistake  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  the/  expect 
more  reason  and  virtue  from  human  nature,  than, 
taking  it  in  the  bulk,  it  is  in  any  sort  capable  of; 
Whoever  has  been  present  at  councils  or  assem- 
blies of  any  sort,  if  he  be  a  man  of  comnlon  pru- 
dence, cannot  but  have  observed  such  results  and 
opinions  to  have  frequently  passed  a  majority,  as 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  advance  in  private  con- 
versation.    1  say  nothing  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
injustice,  and  the  like,  because  these  are  fairly  te 
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be  accounted  for  in  all  assemblies,  as  best  gratify- 
ing the  passions  and  interests  of  leaders ;  which 
is  a  point  of  such  high  consideration,  that  all 
others  must  give  place  to  it.  But  I  would  be  un- 
derstood here  to  speak  only  of  opinions  ridiculous, 
foolish,  and  absurd ;  with  conclusions  and  actions 
suitable  to  them,  at  the  same  time  when  the  most 
reasonable  propositions  are  often  unanimously  re- 
jected. And  as  all  assemblies  of  men  are  liable  to 
this  accusation,  so  likewise  there  are  natural  ab- 
surdities from  which  the  wisest  states  arc  not  ex- 
empt ;  which  proceed  less  from  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  than  that  of  their  government ;  the  Gauls, 
the  firitons,  the  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  having 
retained  very  little  of  the  characters  given  them 
in  ancient  history. 

By  these  and  the  like  reflections,  I  have  been 
often  led  to  consider  some  public  absurdities  in 
our  own  country,  most  of  which  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, directly  against  the  rules  of  right  reason, 
and  are  attended  with  great  inconveniencies  to 
the  state.  I  shall  mention  such  of  them  as  come 
into  memory,  without  observing  any  method ;  and 
I  shall  give  my  reason  why  I  take  them  to  be  ab^ 
surd  in  their  nature,  and  pernicious  in  their  con- 
sequence. 

it  is  absurd  that  any  person,  who  professes  a 
different  form  of  worship,  from  that  which  is  na- 
tional, should  be  trusted  with  a  vote  for  electing 
members  into  the  house  of  commons :  because 
every  man  is  full  of  zeal  for  his  own  religion,  al-  ' 
though  he  regards  not  morality ;  and  therefore 
will  endeavour  to  his  utmost  to  brin^  in  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  principles,  which,  if  they  be 
popular,  may  endanger  the  religion  established ; 
and  which,  as  it  has  formerly  happened,  may  alter 
the.  whole  frame  of  government. 
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A  standing  army  in  £nglami>  whether  m  traie 
of  peace  or  war,  is  a  direct  absurdity :  for  it  is  ibo 
part  of  our  business  to  be  a  warlike  nation,  other- 
wise than  by  our  fleets.  In  foreign  wars  we  have 
no  concern,  farther  than  in  junction  with  allies^ 
whom  we  may  either  assist  by  sea,  or  by  foicigii 
troops  paid  with  our  money :  but  mercenary  troops 
in  £ngland,  can  be  of  no  use,  except  to  awe  se- 
nates, and  thereby  promote  arbitrary  power,  in  a 
monarchy  or  oligarchy. 

That  the  election  of  senators  should  be  of  any 
charge  to  the  candidates,  is  an  absurdity :  but 
that  it  should  be  so  to  a  ministry,  is  a  manifest 
acknowled^ent  of  the  worst  designs.  If  a  mi- 
nistry intended  the  service  of  their  prince  and 
country,  or  well  understood  wherein  their  own 
security  best  consisted  (as  it  is  impossible  that  a 
parliament  freely  elected,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal institution,  can  do  any  hurt  to  a  tolerable 
prince  or  tolerable  ministry),  they  would  use  the 
strongest  methods  to  leave  the  people  to  their 
OM/n  free  choice:  the  members  would  then  con- 
sist of  persons  who  had  the  best  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  country,  or  at  least,  never  of. 
strangers.  And  surely  this  is  at  least  full  as  re« 
quisite  a  circumstance  to  a  legislator,  as  to  a  jury- 
man, who  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  ei'virciwio;  since 
such  persons  must  be  supposed  the  best  judges  of. 
the  wants  and  desires  of  their  several  boroughs 
and  counties.  To  choose  a  representative  for 
Berwick,  whose  estate  is  at  Land's  £nd,  would 
have  been  thought  in  former  times  a  very  great 
solecism.  How  much  more  as  it  is  at  present, 
where  so  many  persons  are  returned  for  boroughs, 
who  do  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  ? 

By  the  old  constitution,  whoever  p(^sessed  a 
freehold  in  land,  by  which  he;  was  a  gainer  of  for- 
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|jr  shinings  a-ycar,  had  the  privilege  to  vote  for 
a  knight  of  the  shire  The  good  effects  of  this 
i'aw  are  wholly  eluded,  partly  by  the  course  of 
time,  and  partly  by  corruption  Forty  shitlings, 
in  those  ages,  were  equai  to  twenty  pounds  in 
€mrs ;  and  therefore  it  was  then  a  want  of  sagaci* 
ty  to  fix  that  privilege  to  a  determinate  sum,  ra* 
ther  than  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land)  arable  or 
pasture,  able  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
and  hay.  And  therefore,  it  is  highly  absurd,  and 
against  the  intent  of  the  law,  that  this  defect  is 
not  regulated. 

But  the  matter  is  still  worse ;  for  any  gentle- 
man can,  upon  occasion,  make  as  many  freehold- 
ers as  his  estate  of  settlement  will  allow,  by  ma- 
king leases  for  life  of  land  at  a  rack  rent  of  forty 
shillings ;  where  a  tenant,  who  is  not  worth  one 
farthing  a-year  when  his  rent  is  paid,  shall  be  held 
a  legal  voter  for  a  person  to  represent  his  county. 
Neither  do  I  enter  into  half  the  frauds  that  are 
practised  upon  this  occasion. 
'  It  is  lilSewise  absurd,  that  boroughs  decayed 
are  not  absolutely  extinguished,  because  the  re- 
turned members  do  in  reality  represent  nobody  at 
all ;  and  that  several  large  towns  are  not  repre- 
sented, though  full  of  industrious  townsmen,  who 
inust  advance  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

The  claim  of  senators,  to  have  themselves  and 
servants  exempted  from  lawsuits  and  arrests,  is 
manifestly  absurd.  The  proceedings  at  law  are 
already  so  scandalous  a  grievance,  upon  account 
of  the  delays,  that  they  little  need  any  addition. 
Whoever  is  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  pay 
his  just  debts,  or,  to  keep  other  men  out  of  their 
lands,  would  evade  the  decision  of  the  law,  is 
surely  but  ill  qualified  to  be  a  legislator.  A  cri- 
minal with  as  good  reason  might  sit  on  the  bench, 
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with  a  power  of  condemning  men  to  be  hanged 
for  theit  honesty.  By  the  annual  sitting  of  piar- 
liaments,  and  the  days  of  privilege  preceding  and 
subsequent,  a  senator  is  one  half  of  the  year  be- 
yond the  reach  of  common  justice. 

That  the  sacred  person  of  a  senator's  footman 
shall  be  free  from  arrest,  although  he  undoes  the 
poor  alewife  by  running  on  score,  is  a  circumstance 
of  equal  wisdom  and  justice,  to  avoid  the  great 
evil  of  his  master's  lady  wanting  her  complement 
of  liveries  behind  the  coach. 
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There  is  a  subject  of  controversy  which  I  fre* 
quently  met  with,  in  mixed  and  select  companies 
of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes  only  of  men  :— 
"  Whether  it  be  prudent  to  choose  a  wife  who 
has  good  natural  sense,  some  taste  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, sufficiently  versed  in  her  own  natural  lan- 
guage, able  to  read  and  relish  history,  books  of 
travels,  moral  or  entertaining  discourses,  and  be 
a  tolerable  judge  of  the  beauties  in  poetry  ?"  This 
question  is  generally  determined  in  the  negative 
by  the  women  themselves,  but  almost  universally 
by  the  men. 

We  must  observe,  that  in  this  debate,  those 
whom  we  call  men  and  women  of  fashion  are  on- 
ly to  be  understood,  not  merchants,  tradesmen, 
or  others  of  such  occupations,  who  are  not  suppo- 
sed to  have  shared  in  a  liberal  education.     I  ex- 
cept likewise  all  ministers  of  state  during  their 
power,  lawyers  and  physicians  in  great  practice, 
persons  in  such  employments  as  take  up  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  some  other  condi- 
tions of  life  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind.     Nei- 
ther must  I  forget  to  except  all  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign;  because 
those  qualifications  above-mentioned  in  a  wife,  are 
wholly  out  of  their  element  and  comprehension  ; 
together  with  all  mathematicians,  and  gentlemen 
lovers  of  music,  metaphysicians,  virtuosi,  and  great 
talkers,  who  have  all  amusements  enough  of  their 
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own.  All  these  put  together  will  atnoimt  to  a 
great  number  of  adversaries,  whom  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  encounter,  became  I  am  already 
of  their  sentiments.  Those  persons  whom  I  mean 
to  include  are  the  bulk  of  lords,  knights,  and 
squires,  throughout  England,  whether  they  reside 
between  the  town  and  country,  or  generally  in 
cither.  I  do  also  include  those  of  the  clergy  who 
have  tolerably  good  preferments  in  London  Or  any 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 

The  most  material  arguments  that  I  have  met 
with,  on  the  negative  side  of  this  great  question^ 
are  what  I  shall  now  impartially  report,  in  a$ 
strong  a  light  as  I  think  they  can  bear. 

It  is  argued,  "  That  the  great  end  of  marriage 
IS  propagation :  that  consequently,  the  principal 
business  of  a  wife  is  to  breed  children,  and  to  take 
care  of  them  in  their  infancy:  That  the  wife  is  to 
look  on  her  family,  watch  over  the  servants,  see 
that  they  do  their  work :  That  she  be  absent  from 
her  house  as  little  as  possible :  That  she  is  answer- 
able for  every  thing  amiss  in  her  family  :  That  she 
IS  to  obey  all  the  lawful  commands  of  her  hus- 
band, and  visit  or  be  visited  by  no  persons  whom 
he  disapproves:    That  her    whole    business,   if 
well  performed,  will  take  up  most  hours  of  the 
day :  That  the  greater  she  is,  and  the  more  ser- 
vants she  keeps,  her  inspection  must  increase  ac- 
cordmgly ;  for,  as  a  family  represents  a  kingdonl, 
so  the  wife,  who  is  her  husband's  first  minister, 
must,  under  him,  direct  all  the  officers  of  state, 
even  to  the  lowest;  and  report  their  behaviour  to 
her  husband,   as  the  first  minister  does  to  his 
prince :  That  such  a  station  requires  much  time, 
and  thought,  and  order;  and,  if  well  executed, 
leaves  but  little  time  for  visits  or  diversions :  That 
a  humour  of  reading  books,  except  those  of  devo- 
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tion  or  housc-wifery,  is  apt  to  turn  a  woman's 
brain:  That  plays,  romances,  novels^  and  love- 
poems,  are  only  proper  to  instruct  them  how  to 
carry  on  an  intrigue :  That  all  affectation  of  know- 
ledge, beyond  what  is  meriely  domestic,  renders 
them  vain,  conceited,  and  pretending :  That  the 
natural  levity  of  woman  wants  ballast  j  and  when 
she  once  begins  to  think  she  knows  more  than 
others  of  her  sex,  she  will  bdgin  to  despise  het  bus* 
band,  and  grow  fond  of  every  coxcomb  who  pre- 
tends to  any  knowledge  in  books :  That  she  will 
learn  scholastic  words ;  make  herself  ridiculous  by 
pronouncing  them  wrong,  and  applying  them  ab* 
surdly  in  all  companies :  That  in  the  mean  time^ 
her  household  affairs,  and  the  care  of  her  children, 
will  be  wholly  laid  aside  ;  her  toilet  will  be  crowd- 
ed with  all  the  under- wits,  where  the  conversation 
will  pass  in  criticising  on  the  last  play  or  poem 
that  comes  out;  and  she  vi  ill  be  careful  to  remem* 
ber  ail  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in  order  to 
retail  them  in  the  next  visit,  especially  in  compa* 
ny  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter :  That  she 
will  have  all  the  impertinence  of  a  pedant,  with- 
out the  knowledge;  and  for  every  new  acquire- 
ment, will  become  so  much  the  worse/* 

To  say  the  truth,  that  shameful  and  almost  uni- 
versal neglect  of  good  education  among  our  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  indeed  among  all  others  who 
are  born  to  good  estates,  will  make  this  essay  of 
little  use  to  the  present  age  ;  for,  considering  the 
modern  way  of  training  up  both  sexes  in  igno- 
rance, idleness,  and  vice,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
how  they  are  coupled  together.  And  therefore 
my  speculations  on  this  subject  can  be  only  of  use 
to  a  small  number ;  for,  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  world,  none  but  wise  and  good  men  can 
fail  of  missing  their  match;  whenever  they  are 
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disposed  to  marry ;  and  consequently  there  is  noi 
reason  for  complaint  on  either  side.  The  forms  by 
which  a  husband  and  wife  are  to  live,  with  re- 
gard to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  are  suffici- 
ently known  and  fixed,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
every  precept  of  morality,  religion,  or  civil  insti- 
tution; it  would  be  thenefore  an  idle  attempt  to 
aim  at  breaking  so  firm  an  establishment 

But,  ad  it  sometimes  happens,  that  an  elder 
brother  dies  late  enough  to  leave  the  younger  at 
the  university,  after  he  has  made  some  progress 
in  learning :  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  a  tolerable 
genius,  and  a  desire  to  improve  it,  he  may  conse- 
quently learn  to  value  and  esteem  wisdom  and 
knowledge  wherever  he  finds  them,  even  after  his 
father's  death,  wheii  his  title  and  estate  come  into 
his  own  possession.  Of  this  kind,  I  reckon,  by  a 
favourable  computation,  there  may  possibly  be 
found,  by  a  strict  search  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  throughout  England,  about  five  hundred. 
Among  those  of  all  other  callings  or  trades,  who 
are  able  to  maintain  a  son  at  the  university,  about 
treble  that  number.  The  sons  of  clergymen,  bred 
to  learning  with  any  success,  must,  by  reason  of 
their  parents'  poverty,  be  very  inconsiderable^ 
many  of  them  being  only  admitted  servitors  in 
colleges,  and  consequently  proving  good  for  no- 
thing :  I  shall  therefore  count  them  to  be  not 
aibove  fourscore.  But,  to  avoid  fractions,  1  shall 
suppose  there  may  possibly  be  a  round  number 
of  two  thousand  male  human  creatures  in  England, 
including  Wales,  who  have  a  tolerable  share  of 
reading  and  good  sense.  I  include  in  this  list  all 
persons  of  superior  abilities,  or  great  genius,  or 
true  judgement  and  taste,  or  of  profound  litera-' 
ture,  who,  I  am  confident,  we  may  reckon  to  be 
at  least  five-and-twenty. 
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1  atn  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  doing 
an  honour  to  my  country,  by  a  coiiiputation  which 
I  am  afraid  foreigners  may  conceive  to  be  partial ; 
when,  out  of  only  fifteen  thousand  families  of  lords 
and  estated  gentlemen,  which  may  probably  be 
their  number,  I  suppose  one  in  thirty  to  be  tole- 
rably educated,  with  a  sufficicflit  share  of  good 
sense.  Perhaps  the  censure  may  be  just.  And 
therefore, .  upon  cooler  thoughts,  to  avoid  all  ca-- 
vils,  1  shall  reduce  them  to  one  thousand,  which^ 
at  least,  will  be  a  number  sufficient  to  fill  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

The  daughters  of  great  and  rich  families,  com- 
puted after  the  ^ame  manner,  will  hardly  amount 
to  above  half  the  number  of  the  male:  because 
the  care  of  their  education  is  either  left  entirely 
to  their  mothers,  or  they  are  sent  to  boarding- 
schools,  dr  put  into  the  hands  of  English  or  French 
governesses,  and  generally  the  worst  that  can  be 
gotten  for  money.  So  that,  after  the. reduction  I 
was  compelled  to,  from  two  thousand  to  one,  half 
the  number  of  well-educated  nobility  and  gentry 
must  either  continue  in  a  single  life,  Or  be  forced 
to  couple  themselves  Mnth  women  for  whom  they 
can  possibly  have  no  esteem,  1  mean  fools,  prudes^ 
coquettes,  gamesters,  saunterers,  endless  talkers 
of  nonsense,  splenetic  idlers,  intriguers,  given  to 
scandal  and  censure,        *        *        *        *        ♦ 
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CHARACTER  OF  ARISTOTLE** 


AaisTotLE,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  tutor  td 
Alexander  the  Great.  Hid  followers  were  called 
peripatetics,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies 
to  walk,  because  he  taught  his  disciples  walking. 
We  have  not  all  his  works,  and  some  of  those 
which  are  imputed  to  him  are  supposed  not  genu- 
ine He  writ  upon  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning; 
tipon  moral  and  natural  philosophy ;  upon  oratory, 
poetry,  &c.  and  seems  to  be  a  person  of  the  most 
comprehensive  genius  that  ever  lived. 


*  This  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  £s»ay  of  Deane  Swift,  Esq. 
who  tells  us,  ''  he  transcribed  it  without  any  variation ;  and  that 
lie  found  it  by  accident  in  a  little  book  of  instructions,  which 
Dr  Swift  was  pieased  to  draw  up  for  the  use  of  a  iady,  enjoininf 
iier  to  get  It  all  by  lieart.^' 
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CHARACTER  OF  HERODOTUS. 


The  underwritten  is  copied  from  Dr  Swift's  hand- 
writing, in  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  by  Paul  Ste- 
phens, the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Clanricard  to  the 
library  of  Winchester  college. 

^*  Judicium  de  Herodoto  post  longum  tiempus 
relecto. 

**  Ctesias  mendacissimus  Herodotum  mendacio- 
rum  arguit,  exceptis  paucissimus  (ut  mea  fert  sen- 
tentia),  omnimodo  excusandiim.  Caeterum  diver- 
ticulis  abundans  hie  pater  historicorum  filum  nar- 
rationis  ad  taedium  abrumpit:  unde  oritur  (ut  par 
est)  legentibus  confusio,  et  exind6  oblivio,  Quin 
€t  forsati  ipsse  narrationes  circumstantiis  nimium 
pro  re  ^catent.  Quod  ad  caetera,  hunc  scriptorem 
inter  apprimfe  laudandos  censeo,  neque  Graeeis  ne- 
que  Barbaris  plus  asquo  faventem  aut  iniquum :  iu 
orationibus  fer^  brevem,  simplicem,  nee  nimis  fre- 
quentem.  Neque  absunt  dogmata  e  quibus  eru- 
ditus  lector  prudentiam.tam  moralem  quam  civi- 
lem  haurire  poterit. 

J.  Swift.''* 

''JulHG,  1720. 


*  "  I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  above  is  the  hand-writing  of 
the  late  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  S.  P.  D.  from  whom  I  have  had 
many  letters,  and  printed  several  pieces  from  his  original  MSS« 

GEORGE  FAULKNER.'^ 
Dublin,  Augusi  21,  1762, 

VOL.  IX.  S  H 
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CHARACTER  OF  PRIMATE  MARSH.  * 


Marsh  has  the  reputation  of  most  profound  and 
universal  learning;    this  is  the  general  opinion. 


♦  Dr  Narcissus  Marsh,  successively  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Dublin, 
and  Armagh.  He  was  promoted  to  the  last  see  in  1703,  and  died 
in  1713*  He  founded  a  public  library  in  Dublin,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  other  acts  of  munificence.  But  he  was  at  variance 
with  archbishop  King,  to  whom  Swift  at  this  time  looked  up  aa 
a  patroUf  ^he  following  character  is  engraved  on  his  tomb-stone. 
The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  the  epitaph  and  tlur 
satire. 

Now  take  the  talents  of  his  mind. 
Which  were  equal  to,  nay  even  greater 

Than  all  these  employments. 

As  Provost,  Prelate,  and  Governour, 

He  promoted,  encreased,  and  established. 

In  the  university,  the  study  of  sound  learning, 

In  the  church,  piety  and  primitive  discipline. 

In  the  republick,  peace  and  reverence  for  the  laws  ^ 

By  living  always  a  pious  and  unblameable  lif^, 

By  encouraging  the  learned. 

By  defending  his  fellow- citizens. 

Among  all  these  great  duties. 

He  dedicated  his  leisure  hours 

To  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophyy 

And  above  all  was  highly  skilled 

In  the  knowledge  of  languages,  especially  the  oriental  r 

Endowed  with  the  highest  knowledge 

Of  the  Scriptures  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 

He  transferred 

The  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  Religion 

Into  his  life,  and  the  government  of  the  church. 

Thus  he  became 

Dear,  worthy,  and  useful  to  all, 

A  Man  born 
For  his  country,  the  church,  and  the  world* 
12 
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ficither  can  it  be  easily  disproved.  An  old  rusty 
-iron  chest  in  a  banker's  shop,  strongly  locked,  and 
wonderfully  heavy,  is  full  of  gold  ;  this  is  the  gie- 
xieral  opinion,  neither  can  it  be  disproved,  provid- 
ed the  key  be  lost,  and  what  is  in  it  be  wedged 
so  close  that  it  will  not  by  any  motion  discover 
the  metal  by  the  chinking.  Doing  good  is  his 
pleasure  :  and  as  no  man  consults  another  in  his 
pleasures,  neither  does  he  in  this;  by  his  awk- 
wardness and  unadvisedness  disappointing  his  own 
good  designs.  His  high  station  has  placed  him  in 
the  way  of  great  employments,  which,  without  in 
the  least  polishing  his  native  rusticity,  have  given 
him  a  tincture  of  pride  and  ambition.  But  these 
vices  would  have  passed  concealed  under  his  na- 
tural simplicity,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  hide 
them  by  art.  His  disposition  to  study  is  the  very 
same  with  that  of  a  usurer  to  hoard  up  money,  or 
of  a  vicious  young  fellow  to  a  wench :  nothing 
but  avarice  and  evil  concupiscence,  to  which  his 
constitution  has  fortunately  given  a  more  inno- 
cent turn.  He  is  sordid  and  suspicious  in  his  do- 
mestics, without  love  or  hatred;  which  is  but 
reasonable,  since  he  has  neither  friend  nor  enemy  : 
without  joy  or  grief;  in  short,  without  all  pas- 
sions but  fear,  to  which  of  all  others  he  has  least 
temptation,  having  nothing  to  get  or  to  lose;  no 
posterity,  relation,  or  friend,  to  be  solicitous  about; 
and  placed  by  his  station  above  the  reach  of  for- 
tune or  envy.  He  has  found  out  the  secret  of  pre- 
ferring men  without  deserving  their  thanks ;  and 
where  he  dispenses  his  favours  to  persons  of  me- 
rit, they  are  less  obliged  to  him  than  to  fortune. 
He  is  the  first  of  human  race,  that  with  great  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  piety,  and  station,  ever  es- 
caped being  a  great  man.  That  which  relished 
best  with  him^  is  mixed  liquor  and  mixed  corn- 
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pany;  and  he  is  seldom  unprovided  with  veiy 
bad  of  both.  He  is  so  wise  as  to  value  his  own 
health  more  than  other  men's  noses,  so  that  the 
most  honourable  place  at  his  table  is  much  the 
worst,  especially  in  summer.  It  has  been  affirm- 
ed that  originally  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of 
wit,  till  it  was  extruded  from  his  head  to  make 
room  for  other  men's  thoughts.  He  will  admit  a 
governor,  provided  it  be  one  who  is  very  officious 
and  diligent,  outwardly  pious,  and  one  that  knows 
how  to  manage  and  make  the  most  of  his  fear.  No 
man  will  be  either  glad  or  sorry  at  his  death,  ex- 
cept bis  successor. 
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WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1727. 


I  SHALL  say  nothing  of  her  wit  or  beauty,  which 
are  allowed  by  all  persons  who  can  judge  of  ei- 
ther, when  they  hear  or  see  her.  Besides,  beauty 
being  transient,  and  a  trifle,  cannot  justly  make 
part  of  a  character.  And  I  leave  others  to  cele- 
brate her  wit,  because  it  will  be  of  no  use  in  that 
part  of  her  character  which  I  intend  to  draw.  Nei- 
ther shall  I  relate  any  part  of  her  history ;  farther 


*  This  character  was  written  when  Tory  courtiers  as  well  as  Tory 
poets,  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  some  dawning  of  future  favour 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  from  their 
affecting  to  encourage  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  mini- 
stry of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  Tories  knew  well  the  advantages 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  during  the  predominating  influence  of 
Lady  Marsham  over  Queen  Anne ;  and  therefore  failed  not  to  cul- 
tivate the  intimacy  of  Mrs  Howard,  whose  post  near  the  princess's 
person,  and  high  state  of  favour  with  her  mistress,  promised  the 
exhibition  of  a  part  scarcely  less  important.  Whatever  might  be 
the  views  of  the  courtiers,  those  of  the  poetical  and  literary  adu- 
lators seem  to  have  been  limited  to  working  forth  the  preferment 
of  Gay.  The  reconciliation  between  Queen  Caroline  and  Walpolei 
broke  all  the  measures  of  the  expectants.  The  obnoxious  mini- 
ster retained  his  power  and  emoluments,  and  Mrs  Howard,  deafer 
than  the  adder,  resisted  all  the  tuneful  flattery,  by  which  Swift 
and  Pope  vamly  hoped  to  bribe  her  favour  for  poor  Gay. 

The  panegyric  here  pronounced  on  Mrs  Howard  is  truly  ele- 
gant But  whether  from  Swift's  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  from  his  natural  disposition  to  satire,  or  that  he  anticipated  the 
change  which  actually  took  place|  the  dean  has  mingled  food  for 
future  satire^  eveu  with  the  honey  of  his  praises. 
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than  that  she  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  ta 
the  court  of  Hanover  with  her  husband,  and  be- 
came of  the  bedchamber  to  the  present  princess 
of  Wales,  living  in  expectation  of  the  queen's 
death :  upon  which  event  she  came  over  with  her 
mistress,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  where,  from  the  attendance  daily  paid  her 
by  the  ministers,  and  all  expectants,  she  is  reck- 
oned much  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  court 
at  Leicester- house  :  a  situation  which  she  has  long 
affected  to  desire  that  it  might  not  be  believed. 

There  is  no  politician  who  more  carefully  watches 
the  motions  and  dispositions  of  things  and  persons 
at  St  James's,  nor  can  form  his  language  with  a 
more  imperceptible  dexterity  to  the  present  pos- 
ture of  d.  court,  or  more  early  foresee  what  style 
may  be  proper  upon  any  approaching  juncture  of 
affairs  ;  whereof  she  can  gather  early  intelligence 
without  asking  it|  and  often  when  even  those  from 
whom  she  has  it  are  not  sensible  that  they  are  gi- 
ving it  to  her,  but  equally  with  others  admire  her 
sagacity  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  she  both  think 
they  understand  each  other,  and  are  both  equally 
mistaken. 

With  persons  where  she  is  to  manage,  she  is 
very  dexterous  in  that  point  of  skill  which  the 
French  call  tdter  la  pavi  ;  with  others,  she  is  a 
very  great  vindicator  of  all  present  proceedings, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  she  were  under  no 
concern  farther  than  her  own  conviction,  and 
wondering  how  any  body  can  think  otherwise. 
And  the  danger  is,  that  she  may  come  in  time  to 
believe  herself;  which,  under  a  change  of  princes, 
and  a  great  addition  of  credit,  might  have  bad 
consequences.  She  is  a  most  unconscionable  deal- 
er ;  for,  in  return  of  a  fQ  w  good  words,  which  she 
gives  to  her  lords  and  gentlemen  daily  waiters 
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before  their  faces,  she  gets  ten  thousand  from  them 
behind  her  back,  which  are  of  real  service  to  her 
character.  The  credit  she  has  is  managed  with 
the  utmost  thrift ;  and  whenever  she  employs  it, 
which  is  very  rarely,  it  is  only  upon  such  occa- 
sions where  she  is  sure  to  get  much  more  than  she 
spends.  For  instance,  she  would  readily .  press 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  do  some  favour  for  Colonel 
Churchill,  or  Doddington ;  the  prince,  for  a  mark 
of  grace  to  Mr  Shutz ;  and  the  princess,  to  be 
kind  to  Mrs  Clayton.  She  sometimes  falls  into 
t\te  general  mistake  of  all  courtiers,  which  is  that 
of  not  suiting  her  talents  to  the  abilities  of  others, 
but  thinking  those  she  deals  with  to  have  les$  art 
than  they  really  possess,  so  that  she  may  possibly 
be  deceived  when  she  thinks  she  deceives. 

In  all  offices  of  life,  except  those  of  a  courtier, 
she  acts  with  justice,  generosity,  and  truth.  She 
is  ready  to  do  good  as  a  private  person,  and  I 
would  almost  think  in  charity  that  she  will  not  do 
harm  as  a  courtier,  unless  to  please  those  in  chief 
power. 

In  religion  she  is  at  least  a  latitudinarian,  being 
not  an  enemy  to  books  written  by  the  free-think- 
ers ;  and  herein  she  is  the  more  blameable,  be- 
cause she  has  too.  much  morality  to  stand  in  need 
of  them,  requiring  only  a  due  degree  of  faith  for 
putting  her  in  the  road  to  salvation.  I  speak  this 
of  her  as  a  private  lady,  not  as  a  court  favourite ; 
for,  in  the  latter  capacity,  she  can  show  neither 
faith  nor  works. 

If  she  had  never  seen  a  court,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  she  might  have  been  a  friend. 

She  abounds  in  good  words,  and  expressions  of 
good  wishes,  and  will  concert  a  hundred  schemes 
for  the  service  of  those  whom  she  would  be  thought 
to  favour:  schemes,  that  sometimes  arise  from 
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them,  and  sometimes  from  herself;  although,  at 
the  same  time,  she  very  well  knows  them  to  be 
without  the  least  probability  of  succeeding.  But, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  never  feeds  or  deceives  any 
person  with  promises,  where  she  docs  not  at  the 
same  time  intend  a  degree  of  sincerity. 

She  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  companion 
for  men  of  the  best  accomplishments,  who  have 
nothing  to  desire  or  expect.* 

What  part  she  may  act  hereafter  in  a  larger 
sphere,  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  a  great  queen 
(upon  supposing  the  death  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  whose  title  her  hus- 
band succeeds))  and  in  high  esteem  with  a  king, 
neither  she  nor  I  can  foretel.  My  own  opinion 
is  natural  and  obvious  ;  that  her  talents  as  a  cour- 
tier will  spread,  enlarge,  and  multiply  to  such  a 
degree,  that  her  private  virtues,  for  want  of  room 
and  time  to  operate,  will  be  laid  up  clean  (like 
clothes  in  a  chest,)  to  be  used  and  put  on,  when- 
ever satiety,  or  some  reverse  of  fortune,  or  in- 
crease of  ill  health  (to  which  last  she  is  subject,) 
shall  dispose  her  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
will  be  her  wisdom  to  take  care  that  they  may 
not  be  tarnished  or  moth-eaten,  for  want  of  airing 
and  turning  at  least  once  a-year. 


*  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  any  agreeable  news  of  what  your 
heart  is  concerned  in  ;  but  I  haive  a  sort  of  quarrel  with  Mis. 
Howard,  for  not  loving  herself  so  well  as  she  does  her  friends  ; 
for  those  she  makes  happy,  but  not  herself.  There  is  a  sort  of 
sadness  about  her,  which  grieves  me,  and  which  1  have  learned, 
by  experience,  will  increase  upon  an  indolent  (I  will  not  say  an 
affected)  resignation  to  it.  It  will  dose  in  men,  and  much  more 
in  women,  whb  have  a  natural  softness  which  sinks  them  evea 
when  reason  does  not      Pofb,  Letters  to  »  Lady,  p.  76. 
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ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

MRS  JOHNSON  [STELLA.] 


This  day,  being  Sunday,  January  28tli,  1727-8, 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  a  servant  brought 
me  a  note,  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  the 
truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable  friend,  that  I, 
or  perhaps  any  other  person,  was  ever  blessed 
with.     She  expired  about  six  in  the  evening  of 
this  day  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is 
about  eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, to  say  something  of  her  life  and  character. 
She  was  born  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1681.     Her 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree  ; 
and  indeed  she  had  little  to  boast  of  her  birth. 
I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and  had  some  share 
in  her  education,  by  directing  what  books  she 
should  read,  and  perpetually  instructing  her  in  the 
principles  of  honour  and  virtue ;  from  which  she 
never  swerved  in  any  one  action  or  moment  of 
her  life.     She  was  sickly  from  her  childhood  un- 
til about  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  then  grew  into 
perfect  health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable  young  wo- 
men in  London,  only  a  little  too  fat.     Her  hair 
was  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of 
her  face  in  perfection.     She  lived  generally  in  the 
country,  with  a  family  where  she  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  another  lady  of  more  ad- 
vanced years,    I  was  then,  to  my  mortification, 
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settled  in  Ireland ;  and  about  a  year  after,  going 
to  visit  my  friends  in  England,  I  found  she  was  a 
little  uneasy  upon  the  death  of  a  person  on  whom 
she  had  some  dependance.  Her  fortune,  at  that 
time,  was  in  all  not  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
the  interest  of  which  was  but  a  scanty  mainte- 
nance. Under  this  consideration,  and  indeed  very 
much  for  my  own  satisfaction,  who  had  few  friends 
or  acquaintance  in  Ireland,  I  prevailed  with  her  and 
her  dear  friend  and  companion,  the  other  lady,  to 
draw  what  money  they  had  into  Ireland,  a  great 
part  of  their  fortune  being  in  annuities  upon  funds. 
Money  was  then  ten  per  cmt.  in  Ireland,  besides 
the  advantage  of  returning  it,  and  all  necessaries 
of  life  at  half  the  price.  They  complied  with  my 
advice,  and  soon  after  came  over ;  but  I  happen- 
ing to  continue  some  time  longer  in  England,  they 
were  much  discouraged  to  live  in  Dublin,  where 
they  were  wholly  strangers.  She  was  at  that 
time  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  her  person  was 
soon  distinguished*  But  the  adventure  looked  so 
like  a  frolic,  the  censure  held  for  some  time,  as  if 
there  were  a  secret  history  in  such  a  removal ; 
which,  however,  soon  blew  off  by  her  excellent 
conduct.  She  came  over  with  her  friend  on  the 
in  the  year  J  70  — ;*  and  they  both 
lived  together  until  this  day,  when' death  remo- 
ved her  from  us.  For  some  years  past,  she  had 
been  visited  with  continual  ill  health ;  and  several 
times,  within  these  last  two  years,  her  life  was  des- 
paired of.  But,  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  she  ne- 
ver had  a  day's  health ;  and,  properly  speaking,  she 
has  been  dymg  six  months,  but  kept  alive,  almost 
against  nature,  by  the  generous  kindness  of  two 
physicians,  and  the  care  of  her  friends.  Thus  far 
J  writ  the  same  night  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

*  Probably  1700. 
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Never  was  any  of  her  sex  born  with  better  gifts 
of  the  mind,  or  who  more  improved  them  by  read- 
ing and  conversation.     Yet  her  memory  was  not 
of  the  best,  and  was  impaired  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life.     But  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever 
once  heard  her  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  per- 
sons, books,  or  affairs.     Her  advice  was  always 
the  best,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom  mixed 
with  the  greatest  decency.     She  had  a  graceful- 
ness, somewhat  more  than  human,  in  every  mo- 
tion, word,  and  action.     Never  was  so  happy  a 
conjunction  of  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sin- 
cerity.    There  seemed  to  be  a  combination  among 
all  that  knew  her,  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank  :  yet  people  of  all  sorts 
were  never  more  easy  than  in  her  company.     Mr 
Addison,  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  being  intro- 
duced to  her,  immediately  found  her  out;  and,  if 
he  had  not  soon  after  left  the  kingdom,-  assured 
me  he  would  have  used  all  endeavours  to  culti-^ 
vate  her  friendship.     A  rude  or  conceited  cox- 
comb  passed   his   time  very  ill,  upon  the  least 
breach  of  respect ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  she  had  no 
mercy,  but  was  sure  to  expose  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  standers  by ;  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  durst  not  re- 
sent.    All  of  us  who  had  the  happiness  of  her 
friendship  agreed  unanimously,  that,  in  an  after- 
noon or  evening's  conversation,  she  nev«r  failed, 
before  we  parted,  of  delivering  the  best  thing  that 
was  said  in  the  company.     Some  of  us  have  writ- 
ten down  several  of  her  sayings,  or  what  the 
JFrench  call  bons  mots,   wherein  she  excelled  al- 
most beyond  belief.      She  never  mistook  the  un- 
derstanding of  others ;    nor  ever  said  a  severe 
Word,  but  where  a  much  severer  was  deserved. 
Her  servants  loved;  and  almost  adored  her  at 
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the  same  time.  She  would,  upon  occasions,  treat 
them  with  freedom :  yet  her  demeanour  was  so 
awful,  that  they  durst  not  fail  in  the  least  point  of 
respect.  She  chid  them  seldom ;  but  it  was  with 
severity,  which  had  an  eifect  upon  them  for  a 
long  time  after. 

January  29th.  My  head  aches,  and  I  can  write 
no  more. 

January  30th.     Tuesday. 

This  is  the  night  of  the  funeral,  which  my  sick- 
ness will  not  suffer  me  to  attend.  It  is  now  nine 
at  night ;  and  I  am  removed  into  another  apart- 
nient,  that  I  may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  over  against  the  window  of  my  bed- 
chamber. 

With  all  the  softness  of  temper  that  became  a 
lady,  she  had  the  personal  courage  of  a  hero. 
She  and  her  friend  having  removed  their  lodgings 
to  a  new  house,  which  stood  solitary,  a  parcel  of 
rogues,  armed,  attempted  the  house,  where  there 
was  only  one  boy :  she  was  then  about  four-and- 
twenty  :  and  having  been  warned  to  apprehend 
some  such  attempt,  she  learned  the  management 
of  a  pistol ;  and  the  other  women  and  servants 
being  half  dead  with  fear,  she  stole  softly  to  her 
dining-room  window,  put  on  a  black  hood  to  pre-' 
vent  being  seen,  primed  the  pistol  fresh,  gently 
lifted  up  the  sash ;  and  taking  her  aim  with  the 
utmost  oresence  of  mind,  discharged  the  pistol, 
loaden  with  the  bullets,  into  the  body  of  one  viU 
lain,  who  stood  the  fairest  marjc,  The  fellow, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  off  by  the  rest, 
and  died  the  next  morning  ;  but  his  companions 
could  not  be  found.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
often  drunk  her  health  to  me  upon  that  account, 
and  had  always  a  high  esteem  for  her.  She  was 
indeed  under  some  apprehensions  of  going  in  a 
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boat,  after  some  danget  she  had  narrowly  escaded 
by  water;  but  she  was  reasoned  thoroughly  out 
of  it.  She  was  never  known  to  cry  out,  or  disco- 
ver any  fear,  in  a  coach  or  on  horse-back ;  or  any 
Hneasiness  by  those  sudden  accidents  with  which 
.  most  of  her  sex,  either  by  weakness  or  affectation, 
appear  so  much  disordered 

She  never  had  the  least  absence  of  mind  in  con- 
versation, nor  given  to  interruption,  or  appeared 
eager  to  put  in  her  word,  by  waiting  impatiently 
until  another  had  done.  She  spoke  in  a  most 
agreeable  voice,  in  the  plainest  words,  never  he- 
sitating, except  out  of  modesty  before  new  faces,  ' 
where  she  was  somewhat  reserved ;  nor,  among 
her  nearest  friends,  ever  spoke  much  at  a  time. 
She  was  but  little  versed  in  the  common  topics 
of  female  chat ;  scandal,  censure,  and  detraction, 
never  came  out  of  her  mouth :  yet,  among  a  few 
friends,  in  private  conversation,  she  made  little 
ceremony  in  discovering  her  contempt  of  a  cox- 
comb, and  describing  all  his  follies  to  the  life  ;  but 
the  follies  of  her  own  sex,  she  was  rather  inclined 
to  extenuate,  or  to  pity. 

When  she  was  once  convinced  by  open  facts  of 
alny  breach  of  truth  or  honour,  in  a  person  of  high 
station,  especially  in  the  church,  she  could  not 
conceal  her  indignation,  nor  hear  them  named 
without  showing  her  displeasure  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  particularly  one  or  two  of  the  latter  sort^ 
whom  she  had  known  and  esteemed,  but  detested 
above  all  mankind,  when  it  was  manifest,  that 
they  had  sacrificed  those  two  precious  virtues  to 
their  ambition,  and  would  much  sooner  have 
forgiven  them  the  common  immoralities  of  the 
laity. 

Her  frequent  fits  of  sickness,  in  most  parts  of 
her  life,  had  prevented  her  from  making  that  pro- 
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§ress  in  reading  which  she  would  otherwise  havc' 
one.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
story,  and  was  not  unskilled  in  that  of  France  and 
England.  She  spoke  French  perfectly,  but  forgot 
much  of  it  by  neglect  and  sickness.  She  had  read 
carefully  all  the  best  books  of  travels,  which  serve 
to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind.  She  understood 
the  Platonic  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of  the  latter.  She 
made  very  judicious  abstracts  of  the  best  books 
she  had  read.  She  understood  the  nature  of  go^ 
vernment,  and  could  point  out  all  the  errors  of 
Hobbes,  both  in  that  and  religion.  She  had  a 
good  insight  into  physic,  and  knew  somewhat  of 
anatomy ;  in  both  which  she  was  instructed  in  her 
younger  days,  by  an  eminent  physician,  who  had 
her  long  under  his  care,  and  bore  the  highest  es- 
teem for  her  person  and  understanding.  She  had 
a  true  taste  of  wit  and  good  sense,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  was  a  perfect  good  critic  of  style  r 
neither  was  it  easy  to  find  a  more  proper  or  im- 
partial judge,  whose  advice  an  author  might  bet- 
ter rely  on,  if  he  intended  to  send  a  thing  into 
the  world,  provided  it  was  on  a  subject  that  came 
within  the  compass  of  her  knowledge.  Yet,  per- 
haps, she  was  sometimes  too  severe,  which  is  a  safe 
and  pardonable  error.  She  preserved  her  wit, 
judgment,  and  vivacity,  to  the  last;  but  often 
used  to  complain  of  her  memory. 

Her  fortune,  with  some  accession,  could  not,  as 
I  have  heard  say,  amount  to  much  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  a  great  part  fell  with 
her  life,  naving  been  placed  upon  annuities  in 
England,  and  one  in  Ireland. 

In  a  person  so  extraordinary,  perhaps  it  may 
be  pardonable  to  mention  some  particulars,  al- 
though of  little  moment;  farther  than  to  set  forth 
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her  chsiracter.  Some  presents  of  gold  pieces 
being  often  made  to  her  while  she  was  a  girl,  by 
her  mother  and  other  friends,  on  promise  to  keep 
them  ;  she  grew  into  such  a  spirit  of  thrift,  that, 
in  about  three  years,  they  amounted  to  above  two 
hundred  pounds.  She  used  to  show  them  with 
boasting ;  but  her  mother,  apprehending  she 
would  be  cheated  of  them,  prevailed,  in  some 
months,  and  with  great  importunities,  to  have 
them  put  out  to  interest ;  when,  the  girl,  losing 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  counting  her  gold, 
whicn  she  never  failed  of  doing  many  times  in  a 
day,  and  -despairing  of  heaping  up  such  another 
treasure,  her  numour  took  quite  the  contrary  turn : 
she  grew  careless  and  squandering  of  every  new 
acquisition,  and  so  coritinued  till  about  two-and- 
twenty;  when,  by  advice  of  some  friends,  and 
the  fright  of  paying  large  bills  of  tradesmen  wlio 
enticed  her  into  their  debt,  she  began  to  reflect 
upon  her  own  folly,  and  was  never  at  rest  until 
she  had  discharged  all  her  shop  bills,  and  refund- 
ed herself  a  considerable  sum  she  had  run  out. 
After  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  years,  and  a 
superior  understanding,  she  became  and  continu- 
ed all  her  life,  a  most  prudent  economist ;  yet 
still  with  a  stronger  bent  to  the  liberal  side,  where- 
in she  gratified  herself  by  avoiding  all  expense 
in  clothes  (which  she  ever  despised,)  beyond  what 
was  merely  decent  And,  altnough  her  frequent 
returns  of  sickness  were  very  chargeable,  except 
fees  to  physicians,  of  which  she  met  with  several 
so  generous  that  she  could  force  nothing  on  them 
(and  indeed  she  must  otherwise  have  been  un- 
done,) yet  she  never  was  without  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money.  Insomuch  that  upon  her 
death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought  her  very 
bare,  her  executors  found  in  her  strong  box  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  gold.    She  la- 
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merited  the  narrowness  of  her  fortune  in  nothing 
so  much,  as  that  it  did  not  enable  her  to  enter- 
tain her  friends  so  often,  and  in  so  hospitable  a 
manner,  as  she  desired.  Yet  they  were  always 
welcome ;  and,  while  she  was  in  health  to  direct, 
were  treated  with  neatness  and  elegance,  so  that 
the  revenues  of  her  and  her  companion  passed  for 
much  more  considerable  than  they  really  were. 
They  lived  always  in  lodgings;  their  domestics 
consisted  of  two  maids  and  one  man.  She  kept 
an  account  of  all  the  family  expenses,  from  her 
arrival  in  Ireland  to  some  months  before  her  death ; 
and  she  would  often  repine,  when  looking  back 
upon  the  annals  of  her  household  bills,  that  every 
thing  necessary  for  life  was  double  the  price,  while 
interest  of  money  was  sunk  almost  to  one  half : 
so  that  the  addition  made  to  her  fortune  was  in- 
deed grown  absolutely  necessary. 

[I  since  write  as  I  found  time.] 

But  her  charity  to  the  poor  was  a  duty  not  to 
be  diminished,  and  therefore  became  a  tax  upon 
those  tradesmen,  who  furnish  the  fopperies  of 
other  ladies.  She  bought  clothes  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  as  plain  and  cheap  as  consisted 
with  the  situation  she  was  in ;  and  wore  no  lace 
for  many  years.  Either  her  judgement  or  for- 
tune was  extraordinary,  in  the  choice  of  those  on 
whom  she  bestowed  her  charity ;  for  it  went  far- 
ther in  doing  good  than  double  the  sum  from  any 
other  hand.  And  I  have  heard  her  say,  "  she  al- 
ways met  with  gratitude  from  the  poor ;"  which 
must  be  owing  to  her  skill  in  distinguishing  pro- 
per objects,  as  well  as  her  gracious  manner  in  re- 
lieving them. 

But  she  had  another  quality  that  much  delight- 
ed her,  although  it  might  be  thought  a  kind  of 
check  upon  her  bounty ;  however,  it  was  a  plea- 
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siire  she  could  not  resist :  I  mean,  that  of  making 
agreeable  presents ;   wherein  I  never  knew  her 
equal,  although  it  be  an  affair  of  as  delicate  a  na- 
ture as  most  in  the  course  of  life.    She  used  to 
define  a  present,  "  That  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend 
of  something  he  wanted,  or  was  fond  of,  and 
which  could  not  be  easily  gotten  for  money,"    I 
am  confident,  during  my  acquaintance  with  her, 
she  has^  in  these  and  some  other  kinds  of  libera- 
lity, disposed  of  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
pounds.     As  to  presents  made  to  herself,  she  re- 
ceived them  witn  great  unwillingness,  but  espe- 
cially from  those  to  whom  she  nad  ever  given 
any;  being,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  disinte- 
rested mortal  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

From  her  own  disposition,  at  least  as  much  as 
from  the  frequent  want  of  health,  she  seldom  made 
any  visits;  but  her  own  lodgings,  from  before 
twenty  years  old,  were  frequented  by  many  per- 
sons of  the  graver  sort,  who  all  respected  her 
highly,  upon  her  good  sense,  good  manners,  aqd 
conversation.  Among  these  were  the  late  primate 
Lindsay,  bishop  Lloyd,  bishop  Ashe,  bishop  Brown, 
bishop  Sterne,  bishop  PuUeyn,  with  some  others 
of  later  date ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  number  of 
her  acquaintance  was  among  the  clergy.  Honour^ 
truth,  liberality,  good  nature,  and  modesty,  were 
the  virtues  she  chiefly  possessed,  and  most  valued 
in  her  acquaintance :  and  where  she  found  them, 
would  be  ready  to  allow  for  some  defects;  nor 
valued  them  less,  although  they  did  not  shine  in 
learning  or  in  wit :  but  would  nev?r  give  the  least 
allowance  for  any  failures  in  the  former,  even  to 
those  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in  either  Qf 
the  two  letter.  She  had  i^o  use  of  any  person's 
liberality,  yet  her  detestation  of  covetous  people 
made  her  uneasy  if  such  a  one  was  in  her  com* 
roL.  IX.  2  I 
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pany ;  upon  which  occasion  she  would  say  many 
things  very  entertaining  and  humorous. 

She  never  interrupted  any  person  who  spoke ; 
she  laughed  at  no  mistakes  they  made,  but  helped 
them  out  with  modesty ;  and  if  a  good  thing  were 
spoken,  but  neglected,  she  would  not  let  it  fall, 
but  set  it  in  the  best  light  to  those  who  were 
present.  She  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and 
had  never  the  least  distraction  or  absence  of 
thought. 

It  was  not  safe,  nor  prudent,  in  her  presence, 
to  offend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty  ;  for 
she  then  gave  full  employment  to  her  wit,  her 
contempt,  and  resentment,  under  which  even 
stupidity  and  brutality  were  forced  to  sink  inta 
confusion ;  and  the  guilty  person,  by  her  future 
avoiding  him  like  a  bear  or  a  satyr,  was  never  in 
a  way  to  transgress  a  second  time. 

It  happened,  one  single  coxcomb,  of  the  pert 
kind,  was  in  her  company,  among  several  other 
ladies;  and  in  his  flippant  way,  began  to  deliver 
some  double  meanings :  the  rest  flapped  their  fans, 
and  used  the  other  common  expedients  practised 
in  such  cases,  of  appearing  not  to  mind  or  com- 
prehend what  was  said.  Her  behaviour  was  very 
different,  and  perhaps  may  be  censured.  She  said 
thus  to  the  man :  "  Sir,  all  these  ladies  and  I  un- 
derstand your  meaning  very  well,  having,  in  spite 
of  our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of  your  sex 
who  wanted  manners  and  good^sense.  But,  believe 
me,  neither  virtuous  nor  even  vicious  women  love 
&uch  kind  of  conversation.  However,  I  will  leave 
you,  and  report  your  behaviour :  and  whatever  vi- 
sit I  make,  I  shall  first  inquire  at  the  door  whether 
you  are  in  the  house,  that  I  may  be  sure  to  avoid 
you."  I  kn'ow  not  whether  a  majority  of  ladies 
would  approve  of  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I  belieyp 
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the  practice  of  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  that 
corrupt  conversation,  the  worst  effect  of  dulness, 
ignorance,  impudence,  and  vulgarity;  and  the 
highest  affront  to  the  modesty  and  understanding 
of  the  female  sex. 

By  returning  very  few  visits,  she  had  not  much 
company  of  her  own  sex,  except  those  whom  she 
most  loved  for  their  easiness,  or  esteemed  for  their 
good  sense  :  and  those,  not  insisting  on  ceremony, 
came  often  to  hen  But  she  rather  chose  men  for 
her  companions,  the  usual  topics  of  ladies'  dis- 
course being  such  as  she  had  little  knowledge  of, 
and  less  relish.  Yet  no  man  was  upon  the  rack 
to  entertain  her,  for  she  easily  descended  to  any 
thing  that  was  innocent  and  diverting.  News, 
politics,  censure,  family  management,  or  town* 
talk,  she  always  diverted  to  something  else;  but 
these  indeed  seldom  happened,  for  she  chose  her 
company  better:  and  therefore, many,  whp  mis- 
took her  and  themselves,  having  solicited  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  finding  themselves  disappointed 
after  a  few  visits,  dropped  off;  and  she  was  never 
known  to  inquire  into  the  reason,  tior  ask  what 
was  become  of  them. 

She  was  never  positive  in  arguing;   and  she 
usually  treated  those  who  were  so,  in  a  manner 
which  well  enough  gratified  that  unhappy  dispo^^ 
sition;  yet  in  such  a  sort  as  made  it  very  con- 
temptible, and  at  the  same  time  did  some  hurt  to 
the  owners.     Whether  this  proceeded  from  her 
easiness  in  general,  or  from  her  indifference  to 
persons,  or  from  her  despair  of  mending  them,  or 
from  the  same  practice  which  ^he  much  Uked  in 
Mr  Addison,  I  cannot  determine ;   but  when  she 
saw  any  of  the  comjpany  very  warm  in  a  wrong 
opinion,  she  was  more  inclined  to  confirm  them 
in  it  than  oppose  them*    The  excuse  she  com- 
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monly  gave,  when  her  friends  asked  the  reason,,' 
was,  "  That  it  prevented  noise,  and  saved  time.'' 
Yet  I  have  known  her  very  angry  with  some^ 
whom  she  much  esteemed,  for  sometimes  falling 
into  that  infirmity. 

She  loved  Ireland  much  better  than  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  owe  both  their  birth  and 
riches  to  it ;  and  having  brought  over  all  the  for- 
tune she  had  in  money,  left  the  reversion  of  the 
best  part  of  it,  one  thousand  pounds,  to  Dr  Ste- 
phens's Hospital.  She  detested  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  England,  in  their  treatment  of  this 
kingdom.  She  had  indeed  reason  to  love  a  coun- 
try, where  she  had  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all 
who  knew  her,  and  the  universal  good  report  of 
all  who  ever  heard  of  her,  without  one  exception, 
if  I  am  told  the  truth  by  those  who  keep  general 
conversation.  Which  character  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, in  falling  to  a  person  of  so  much  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  vivacity,  qualities  that  are  used  to 
create  envy,  and  consequently  censure ;  and  must 
be  rather  imputed  to  her  great  modesty,  gentle  be- 
haviour, and  inoffensiveness,  than  to  her  superior 
virtues. 

Although  her  knowledge,  from  books  and  com- 
pany, was  much  more  extensive  than  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  her  sex ;  yet  she  was  so  far  from 
making  a  parade  of  it,  that  her  female  visitants, 
on  their  first  acquaintance,  who  expected  t;o  dis- 
cover it  by  what  they  call  hard  words  and  deep 
discourse,  would  be  sometimes  disappointed^  and 
say,  "  They  found  she  was  like  other  women." 
But  wise  men,  through  all  her  modesty,  whatever 
they  discoursed  on,  could  easily  observe  that  she 
understood  them  very  well,  by  the  judgement 
shown  in  her  observations,  as  well  as  in  her 
questions. 
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A  Ladt  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  both  in. 
Bngland  and  Ireland,  in  wrhich  last  kingdom  she 
lived  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  twenty- 
six  years,  had  the  most  and  finest  accomplishments 
of  any  person  I  ever  knew  of  either  sex.  It  was 
observed  by  all  her  acquaintance,  that  she  never 
failed  in  company  to  say  the  best  thing  that  was 
said,  whoever  was  by  ;  yet  her  companions  were 
usually  persons  of  the  best  understanding  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  us,  who  were  her  nearest 
friends,  lamented  that  we  never  wrote  down  her 
remarks,  and  what  the  French  call  bons  mots.  I 
will  recollect  as  many  as  I  can  remember. 

We  were  diverting  ourselves  at  a  play  called 
"  What  is  it  like?  One  person  is  to  think,  and  the 
rest,  without  knowing  tne  thing,  to  say  what  it  is 
like*  The  thing  thought  on  was  the  spleen ;  she 
had  said  it  was  like  an  oyster,  and  gave  her  reason 
immediately,  because  it  is  removed  by  taking  steel 
inwardly. 

Dr  Sheridan,  who  squandered  more  than  he 
could  afford,  took  out  his  purse  as  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  and  found  it  was  very  hot ;  she  said  the  rea- 
son was,  that  his  money  burned  in  his  pocket. 

She  called  to  her  servants  to  know  What  ill 
smell  was  in  the  kitchen;  they  answered,  they 
were  making  matches:  Well,  said  she,  I  Jjiave 
heard  matches  were  made  in  Heaven,  but  by  the 
brimstone  one  would  think  they  were  made  in 
Hell. 

After  she  had  been  eating  some  sweet  thing, 
a  little  of  it  happened  to  stick  on  her  lips :  a  gen- 
tleman told  her  of  it,  and  offered  to  lick  it  off :  i?he 
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saidy  No,  sir,  I  thank  you,  I  have  a  tongue  of  my 
ourn. 

In  the  late  king's  time,  a  gentleman  asked  Jervas 
the  painter,  where  he  lived  in  London  ?  he  ans- 
wered, next  door  to  the  king,  for  his  house  was 
near  St  James's.  The  other  wondering  how  that 
could  be ;  she  said,  you  mistake  Mr  Jervas,  for  he 
onlv  means  next  door  to  the  sign  of  a  king. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  silly  and  pert  in 
her  company,  at  last  began  to  grieve  at  remember- 
ing the  loss  of  a  child  lately  dead.  A  bishop  sit- 
ting by  comforted  him ;  that  he  should  be  easy, 
because  the  child  was  gone  to  Heaven.  No,  my 
lord,  said  she,  that  is  it  which  most  grieves  him, 
because  he  is  sure  never  to  see  his  child  there. 

Having  seen  some  letters  writ  by  a  king  in  a 
very  large  hand,  and  some  persons  wondering  at 
them,  slie  said  it  confirmed  the  old  saying.  That 
kings  had  long  hands. 

Dr  Sheridan,  famous  for  punning,  intending  to 
sell  a  bargain,  said,  he  had  made  a  very  good  pun. 
Somebody  asked,  what  it  was  ?  He  answered,  my 
a — .  The  other  taking  offence,  she  insisted  the 
doctor  was  in  the  right,  for  every  body  knew  that 
punning  was  his  blind  side. 

When  she  was  extremely  ill,  her  physician  said, 
Madam,  you  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  you  up  again.  She  an- 
swered, Doctor,  I  fear  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  be- 
fore I  get  up  to  the  top. 

A  dull  parson  talking  of  a  very  smart  thing; 
said  to  another  parson  as  he  came  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  hammering  a  longtime,  but  could  not 
remember  the  jest ;  sne  being  impatient,  said,  I 
remember  it  very  well,  for  I  was  there,  and  the 
words  were  these ;  Sir,  you  have  been  blundering 
at  a  story  this  half  hour,  ^nd  can  neither  make 
head  nor  tail  of  it» 
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A  very  dirty  clergyman  of  her  acquaintance^ 
who  affected  smartness  and  repartees,  was  asked 
by  some  of  the  company  how  his  nails  came  to  be 
so  dirty  :  He  was  at  a  loss ;  but  she  solved  the 
difficulty,  by  saying,  the  doctor's  nails  grew  dirty 
by  scratching  himself. 

A  quaker  apothecary  sent  her  a  vial  corked ;  it 
had  a  broad  brim,  and  a  label  of  paper  about  its 
neck.  "  What  is  that/'  said  she,  "  my  apothe- 
cary's son?"  The  ridiculous  resemblance,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  question,  set  us  all  a  laugh- 
ing.* 


*  Of  these  boriB  mot9  the  reader  will  probably  thiok  soipe  flat 
and  others, coarse ;  but  enough  will  remain  to  vindicate  the  praises 
ef  Stella's  wit. 
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THREE  PRAYERS 

U8£D  BT  THE  D£AN  FOR  MRS  JOHNSOIT, 

IM  HER  I.AST  SICKNESS,   \727' 


I. 

Almighty  and  most  gracious  Lord  God,  extend, 
we  beseech  thee,  thy  pity  and  compassion  toward 
this  thy  languishing  servant :  teacn  her  to  place 
her  hope  and  confidence  entirely  in  thee :  give 
her  a  true  sense  of  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things  :  make  her  truly  sensible  of  all 
the  infirmities  of  her  life  past ;  and  grant  to  her 
such  a  true  sincere  repentance  as  is  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.  Preserve  her,  O  Lord,  in  a  sound  mind 
and  understanding,  during  this  thy  visitation; 
keep  her  from  both  the  sad  extremes  of  presump- 
tion and  despair.  If  thou  shalt  please  to  restore 
her  to  her  former  health,  give  her  grace  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  that  mercy,  and  to  keep  those  good 
resolutions  she  now  makes  in  her  sickness;  so 
that  no  length  of  time  nor  prosperity  may  entice 
her  to  forget  them.  Let  no  thought  of  ner  mis- 
fortunes district  her  mind,  and  prevent  the  means 
toward  her  recovery,  or  disturb  her  in  her  prepa- 
rations for  a  better  life.  We  beseech  thee  also, 
O  Lord,  of  thy  infinite  goodness,  to  remember 
the  good  actions  of  this  thy  servant ;  that  the  na- 
ked she  hath  clothed,  the  hungry  she  hath  fed, 
the  sick  and  the  fatherless  whom  she  hath  relie- 
ved, may  be  reckoned,  according  to  thy  gracious 
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E'omise,  as  if  they  had  been  done  unto  thee. — 
earken,  O  Lord,  to  the  prayers  offered  up  by  the 
friends  of  this  thy  servant  in  her  behalf,  and  es- 
pecially those  now  made  by  us  unto  thee.  Give 
thy  blessing  to  those  endeavours  used  for  her  re- 
covery ;  but  take  from  her  all  violent  desire  either 
of  life  or  death,  farther  than  with  resignation  to 
thy  holy  will.  And  now  O  Lord,  we  implore  thy 
gracious  favour  towafd  us  here  met  together. 
Grant  that  the  sense  of  this  thy  servant's  weak- 
ness may  add  strength  to  our  fdth;  that  we,  con- 
sidering the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  may,  by  this*  example,  be  drawn 
to  repentance,  before  it  shall  please  thee  to  visit 
us  in  the  like  manner.  Accept  these  prayers,  we 
beseech  Thee,  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord ;  who,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever  one  God  world 
irithout  end.    Amen« 


IL 

WRITTEN  OCTOBER  17,    172/. 

Most  merciful  Father,  accept  our  humblest 
prayers  in  behalf  of  this  thy  languishing  servant : 
forgive  the  sins,  the  frailties,  and  infirmities  of 
her  life  past  Accept  the  good  deeds  she  hath 
done  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  whatever  time 
thou  shalt  please  to  call  her,  she  may  be  received 
into  everlasting  habitations.  Give  her  grace  to 
continue  sincerely  thankful  to  thee  for  the  many 
favours  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  her,  the  ability 
and  inclination  and  practice  to  do  good,  and  those 
virtues,  which  have  procured  the  esteem  and  love 
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of  her  friends,  and  a  most  unspotted  name  in  the 
m'orld.  O  God,  thou  dispensest  thy  blessings  and 
thy  punishments  as  itbecometh  infinite  justice  and 
mercy :  and  since  it  was  thy  pleasure  to  afflict  her 
with  a  long,  constant,  weakly  state  of  health, 
make  her  truly  sensible,  that  it  was  for  very  wise 
ends,  and  was  largely  made  up  to  her  in  other 
blessings  more  valuable  and  less  common.  Con- 
tinue to  her,  O  Lord,  that  firmness  and  constancy 
of  mind,  wherewith  thou  hast  most  graciously  en^ 
dowed  her,  together  with  that  contempt  of  world- 
ly things  and  vanities,  that  she  hath  shown  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  her  life.  O  all-powerful  Beings 
the  least  motion  of  whose  will  can  create  or  de- 
stroy a  world ;  pity  us,  the  mournful  friends  of  thy 
distressed  servant,  who  sink  under  the  weight  of 
her  present  condition,  and  the  fear  of  losing  the 
most  valuable  of  our  friends :  restore  her  to  us, 
O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  gracious  will,  or  inspire  ur 
with  constancy  and  resignation,  to  support  our- 
selves under  so  heavy  an  affliction.  Restore  her, 
O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  those  poor,  who  by  losing 
her  will  be  desolate ;  and  those  sick,  who  will  not 
only  want  her  bounty,  but  her  care  and  tending; 
else,  in  thy  mercy,  raise  up  some  other  in  her  place 
with  equal  disposition  and  better  abilities.  Lessen, 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  her  bodily  pains,  or  give 
her  a  double  strength  of  mind  to  support  them. 
And  if  thou  wilt  soon  take  her  to  thyself,  turn  our 
thoughts  rather  upon  that  felicity,  which,  we  hope, 
she  snail  enjoy,  than  upon  that  unspeakable  loss 
we  shall  endure.  Let  her  memory  be  ever  dear 
unto  us  ;  and  the  example  of  her  many  virtues, 
as  far  as  human  infirmity  will  admit,  our  constant 
imitation.  Accept,  O  Lord,  these  prayers,  poured 
from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  thy  mercy, 
and  for  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Amen* 
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IIL 

WRITTEN  NOV.  6,    1727. 

O  Merciful  Father,  who  never  afBictest  thy  chil- 
dren, but  for  their  own  good,  and  with  justicCt 
over  which  thy  mercy  always  prevaileth,  either 
to  turn  them  to  repentance,  or  to  punish  them  in 
the  present  life,  in  order  to  reward  them  in  a 
better;  take  pity,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  this  thy 
poor  afflicted  servant,,  languishing  so  long  and  so 
grievously  under  the  weight  of  thy  hand.  Give 
her  strength,  O  Lord,  to  support  her  weakness; 
and  patience  to  endure  her  pains,  without  re- 
pining at  thy  correction.  Forgive  every  rash  and 
inconsiderate  expression  whicn  her  anguish  may 
at  any  time  force  from  her  tongue,  while  her 
heart  continueth  in  an  entire  submission  to  thy 
will.  Suppress  in  her,  O  Lord,  all  eager  desires 
of  life,  and  lessen  her  fears  of  death,  by  inspiring 
into  her  an  humble,  yet  assured  hope  of  thy  mer- 
cy. Give  her  a  sincere  repentance  for  all  her 
transgressions  and  omissions,  and  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  endea- 
vouring to  her  utmost  to  observe  all  thy  pre- 
cepts. We  beseech  thee  likewise  to  compose  her 
thoughts ;  and  preserve  to  her  the  use  of  her  me- 
mory and  reason,  during  the  course  of  her  sick- 
ness. Give  her  a  true  conception  of  the  vanity, 
folly,  and  insignificancy  of  all  human  things ;  and 
strengthen  her  so  as  to  be^et  in  her  a  sincere 
love  of  thee  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings.  Ac- 
cept and  impute  all  her  good  deeds,  and  forgive 
her  all  those  offences  against  thee  which  she  nath 
sincerely  repented  of,  or  through  the  frailty  of 
*nemory  hath  forgot.   And  now,  O  Lord,  we  turn 
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unto  thee,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of 
her  sorrowful  friends*  Let  not  our  grief  afflict 
her  mind,  and  thereby  have  an  ill  effect  on  Tier  pre- 
sent distemper.  Forgive  the  sorrow  and  weak- 
ness of  those  among  us,  who  sink  under  the  grief 
and  terror  of  losing  so  dear  and  useful  a  friend. 
Accept  and  pardon  our  most  earnest  prayers  and 
wishes  for  ner  longer  continuance  in  this  evil 
world,  to  do  what  thou  art  pleased  to  call  thy  ser- 
vice, and  is  only  her  bounden  duty;  that  she 
may  be  still  a  comfort  to  us,  and  to  all  others  who 
will  want  the  benefit  of  her  conversation,  her 
advice,  her  good  offices,  or  her  charity.  And 
since  thou  hast  promised,  that  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  thy  name,  thou  wilt  be 
in  the  midst  of  them,  to  grant  their  requests ;  O 
gracious  Lord,  grant  to  us  who  are  here  met  in 
thy  name,  that  those  requests,  which  in  the  ut- 
most sincerity  and  earnestness  of  our  hearts  we 
have  now  made  in  behalf  of  this  thy  distressed 
servant,  and  of  ourselves,  may  effectually  be  an- 
swered through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 
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CHARACTER  OF  DR  SHERIDAN. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  TEAE  1738.* 


Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Rathfarnani  the 
loth  of  October  1738,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  his  diseases  were  a  dropsy  and  asthma* 
He  was  doubtless  the  best  instructor  of  youth  in 
these  kingdoms,  or  perhaps  in  Europe ;  and  as 
great  a  master  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages^ 
He  had  a  very  fruitful  invention,  and  a  talent  for 
poetry.  His  English  verses  were  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  but  neither  his  prose.nor  verse  sufficient-^ 
ly  correct :  however,  he  would  readily  submit  to 
any  friend  who  had  a  true  taste  in  prose  or  verse. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  very  great  collection,  in 
seversil  volumes,  of  stories,  humourous,  witty,  wise^ 
or  some  way  useful,  gathered  from  a  vast  number 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  writers.  I  believe  I  may  have  seen  about 
thirty,  large  enough  to  make  as  many  moderate 


*  As  Swift  advanced  in  years  and  infirmities,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  please  him,  or  even  to  sooth  his  habitual  irritation.  We 
have  mentioned  in  his  Life,  his  unfortunate  quarrel  with  Sheridan, 
his  most  sincere  as  well  as  the  most  officious  ot  his  friends  and  ad* 
mirers.  The  present  character  retams  some  traces  of  friendship 
become  cold  and  broken.  The  defects  of  imprudence  are  more 
strongly  insisted  upon  than  is  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  memory  ot  a  departed  friend  ;  nor  has  the  praise  that  affec- 
tionate warmth  which  the  long  and  revered  attachment  of  the  de* 
ceased  so  particularly  deserved. 
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books  in  octavo.  But  among  these  extracts,  there 
were  many  not  worth  regard ;  for  five  or  six,  at 
least,  were  of  little  use  or  entertainment  He  was 
(as  it  is  frequently  the  case  in  men  of  wit  and 
learning)  what  the  French  call  a  dupe^  and  in  a 
very  high  degree.  The  greatest  dunce  of  a  trades- 
man could  impose  upon  him,  for  he  was  altogether 
Ignorant  in  worldly  management.  His  chief  shi- 
ning quality  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster  :  here  he 
shone  in  his  proper  element  He  had  so  much  skill 
and  practice  in  the  physiognomy  of  boys,  that  he 
rarely  mistook  at  the  first  view.  His  scholars  lo- 
ved and  feared  him.  He  often  rather  chose  to 
shame  the  stupid,  but  punish  the  idle,  and  expose 
them  to  all  the  lads,  which  was  more  severe  than 
lashing.  Among  the  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom 
who  have  any  share  of  education,  the  scholars  of 
Dr  Sheridan  infinitely  excel,  in  number  and  know- 
ledge, all  their  brethren  sent  from  other  schools. 
To  look  on  the  doctor  in  some  other  lights,  he 
was  in  many  things  very  indiscreet,  to  say  no 
worse.  He  acted  like  too  many  clergymen,  who 
jire  in  haste  to  be  married  when  very  young ;  and 
from  hence  proceeded  all  the  miseries  of  his  life* 
The  portion  he  got  proved  to  be  just  the  reverse 
of  5001.  for  he  was  poorer  by  a  thousand :  so  many 
incumbrances  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  poor  rela- 
tions, whom  he  was  forced  to  support  for  many 
years.  Instead  of  breeding  up  his  daughters  to 
housewifery  and  plain  clothes,  he  got  them  at  a 
jgreat  expense,  to  oe  clad  like  ladies  who  had  plen- 
tiful fortunes ;  made  them  only  learn  to  sing  and 
dance,  to  draw  and  design,  to  give  them  rich  silks^ 
and  other  fopperies ;  and  his  two  eldest  were  mar- 
ried, without  his  consent,  to  young  lads  who  had 
nothing  to  settle  on  them.  However,  he  had  onp 
son,  whom  the  doctor  sent  to  Westmin3ter  schoot> 
12 
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feitthough  he  could  ill  afford  it.  The  boy  was  there 
immediately  taken  notice  of,  upon  examination : 
although  a  mere  stranger,  he  was  by  pure  merit 
elected  a  king's  scholar.  It  is  true  their  mainte- 
nance falls  soniething  short :  the  doctor  was  then 
so  poor,  that  he  could  not  add  fourteen  pounds, 
to  enable  the  boy  to  finish  the  year  ;  which  if  he 
had  done,  he  would  have  been  removed  to  a  higher 
class,  and,  in  another  year,  would  have  been  sped 
^^that  is  the  phrase)  to  a  fellowship  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge :  but  the  doctor  was  forced  to  re- 
call him  to  Dublin,  and  had  friends  in  our  uni« 
versity  to  send  him  there,  where  he  has  been  cho^* 
sen  of  the  foundation;  and,  I  think,  has  gotten 
an  exhibition,  and  designs  to  stand  for  a  fellow- 
ship. 

The  doctor  had  a  good  church  living,  in  the 
south  parts  of  Ireland,  given  him  by  lord  Carte- 
ret :  who,  being  very  learned  himself,  encourages 
it  in  others.     A  friend  of  the  doctor's  prevailed 
on  his  excellency  to  grant  it.     The  living  was 
well  worth  1501.  per  annum.     He  changed  it  very 
soon  for  that  of  Dunboyn ;  which,  by  the  knave- 
ry of  the  farmers,  and  power  of  the  gentlemen, 
fell  so  very  low,  that  he  could  never  get  801.    He 
then  changed  that  living  for  the  free  school  of 
Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well,  in  so 
cheap  a  country,  on  801.  salary  per  annum,  beside 
his  scholars ;  but  the  air,  he  said,  was  too  moist 
and  unwholesome,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  com- 
pany of  some  persons  in  that  neighbourhood.   Up- 
on this  he  sold  the  school  for  about  4001,  spent  the 
money,  grew  into  disease,  and  died.  * 


*  "  His  friend  and  physician,  Dr  Hehham,  foretold  the  man- 
fier,  and  almost  the  yery  \imp  pi  his  <leath.    He  said  his  disorder 
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It  would  be  very  honourable,  as  well  ad  just,  ia 
those  many  persons  of  quality  and  fortune,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  under  Dr 
Sheridan,  if  they  would  please  to  erect  some  de- 
cent monument  over  his  body,  in  the  church  where 
it  is  deposited. 


ivas  a  polypus  in  the  heart,  which  was  so  far  advanced,  that  is 
would  probably  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  a  short  time,  and 
so  suddenly  as  to  give  him  no  warning  of  it ;  and  therefore  re- 
commended it  to  him  to  settle  his  affairs.  The  doctor,  upon  this, 
retired  to  a  house  of  one  of  his  scholars,  M r  O'Callaghan,  at  Rath- 
farnham,  three  miles  from  Dublin.  In  a  fi^w  days  he  sent  for  his 
friend  and  namesake,  counsellor  Sheridan,  to  draw  his  will;  and 
when  that  was  done  he  seemed  cheerful  and  in  good  spirits.  The 
counsellor,  and  a  brother  of  Mr  O'Callaghan's,  who  lent  him  his 
house,  upon  being  called  away  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
diiied  with  him  that  day.  Soon  after  dinner  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  the  weather,  and  one  of  them  observed  that  the 
wind  was  easterly.  The  doctor  upon  this  said,  '^  Let  it  blow  east| 
west,  north,  or  south,  the  immortal  soul  will  take  its  flight  to  the 
destined  point.''  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  for  he 
immediately  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  expired  without  a  groan, 
or  the  smallest  struggle*  His  friends  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep^ 
and  in  that  belief  retired  to  the  garden,  that  they  might  not  dis- 
turb his  repose ;  but  on  their  return,  after  an  hour's  walk,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  found  he  was  dead.  Upon  opening  the 
body,  doctor  Helsham's  sagacious  prognostick  proved  to  be  true, 
as  the  polypus  in  the  heart  was  discovered  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  worth  mentioning^ 
that  the  surgeon  said  he  never  saw  so  large  a  heart  in  a  human 
body."— SAmVto»'«  Ltfe  of  Swift. 
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?  n.iL^  nil  Jill, J  I. II. I 

[Among  all  the  painful  circumstances  attendant  upon  thf  di9« 
solution  of  a  long  and  affectionate  intercourse  between  friends  of 
ancient  standing,  there  is  none  more  bitter  than  when,  before  s 
final  rupture  has  taken  place,  one  party  avails  himself  of  ail  the 
lieedom  and  familiarity  of  their  former  relation,  to  express  him- 
self concerning  his  friend's  foibles,  with  more  bitterness  than  he 
could  pretend  to  treat  those  of  an  enemy.  In  these  moments,  every 
tirivial  circumstance  of  untimely  raillery,  and  effusion  of  temporary 
i^sentment,  is  eagerly  mustered  and  arraigned  as  an  article  of  m* 
dpctinent  against  the  offender;  and  former  disputes,  which,  whea 
they  happened,  were  only  considered  as  matter  of  jest,  are  now  ar^* 
n^yed  as  grounds  of  accusation  The  following  character  of  Dr 
Sheridan,  in  which  his  foibles  are  treated  so  unmercifully,  and 
^ere  some  slight  instances  of  disrespect,  occurring  in  the  course 
df  familiar  and  jocular  intercourse,  are  preferred  as  charges  of 
ingratitude^  argues  that  state  of  mind  in  the  author,  which  could 
not  long  consist  with  intimacy.  There  is  besides,  an  assumption 
of  superiority  through  the  whole,  which  seems  to  place  the  <'  Per- 
son distinguished  for  poetical  and  other  writings,"  and  occupying 
**  an  eminent  station,"  in  contrast,  very  degrading  to  bis  humble, 
and,  one  would  almost  suppose,  his  dependent  friend.  This  is  one 
of  the  pieces  in  which  Switi  has  indulged  his  irritable  tempera* 
ment,  at  the  expence  of  his  head  aiid  heart.] 


XlE  became  acquainted  with  a  person  distinguish- 
ed for  poetical  and  other  writings,  and  in  an  emi- 


•  Dr  Sheridan,  D.  S* 
VOL.  IX.  2  K 
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nent  station,  who  treated  him  with  great  kitidness 
on  all  occasions,  and  he  became  familiar  in  this 
person's  house.  *  In  three  months  time  Solomon, 
without  the  least  provocation,  writ  a  long  poem« 
describing  that  person's  muse  to  be  dead,  and  ma- 
king a  funeral  solemnity  with  asses,  owls,  &c.  and 
gave  the  copy  among  all  his  acquaintance,  f 

Solomon  became  acquainted  with  a  most  deser- 
ving lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  above  person,  J 
who  entertained  him  also  as  she  would  a  brother; 
and,  upon  giving  him  a  little  good  advice  in  the 
most  decent  manner,  with  relation  to  his  wife,  he 
told  her,  "  She  was  like  other  women,  as  bad  as 
she  was ;  and  that  they  were  all  alike."  § 

Although  his  wife  be,  in  every  regard  (except 
gallantry,  which  no  creature  would  attempt,)  the 
most  disagreeable  beast  in  Europe,  he  lets  his 
wife  (whom  he  pretends  to  hate  as  she  deserves^, 
govern,  insult,  and  ruin  him,  as  she  pleaseth.  Her 
character  is  this:  Her  person  is  detestably  dis- 
agreeable ;  a  most  filthy  slut ;  lazy,  and  slothful, 
and  luxurious,  ill-natured,  envious,  suspicious;  a 
scold,  expensive  on  herself,  covetous  to  others : 
She  takes  thieves  and  whores,  for  cheapness,  to  be 
her  servants,  and  turns  them  off  every  week: 
positive,  insolent,  an  ignorant,  prating,  overween- 
ing fool;  a  lover  of  the  dirtiest,  meanest  compa- 


♦  Dean  Swift.  D.  S. 
t  This  does  not  seem  to  occur,  even  in  the  whimsical  Miscella- 
^yf  the  grand  repository  oi  the  jeux  d'esprit^  that  passed  between 
Swift  and  Sheridan.  ,  However  seriously  the  Dean  seems  here  t* 
regard  it,  the  verses  were  probably  at  the  time  mere  food  for 
laughter. 

t  Stella.  D.  S. 
§  The  Doctor's  best  defence  may  be,  (hat  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  give  advice  in  a  decent,/at  least^deiicate  manner,  upon  such  a 
subject. 
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my:  an  abominable  tatler,  affecting  to  be  jealous 
of  her  husband,  with  ladies  of  the  best  rank  and 
merit,  and  merely  out  of  affectation,  for  perfect 
vanity. 

Solomon  has  no  ill  design  upon  any  person  but 
himself^  and  he  is  the  greatest  deceiver  of  himself 
on  all  occasions. 

His  thoughts  are  sudden,  and  the  most  unrea- 
sonable always  comes  uppermost;  and  he  coU"* 
stantly  resolves  and  acts  upon  his  first  thoughts^ 
and  then  asks  advice,  but  never  once  before. 

The  person  above  mentioned,  whom  he  lam* 
popned  in  three  months  after  their  acquaintance^ 

Erocured  him  a  good  preferiheint  from  the  lord 
eutenant :  *  upon  going  down  to  take  possession^ 
Solomon  preached,  at  Corke,  a  sermon  on  king 
George's  birth-day,  on  this  text,  "  Sufficient  to 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  Solomon  having  been 
iamous  for  a  high  tory,  and  suspected  as  a  Jaco- 
bite, it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  any  thing 
for  him :  but  that  person,  being  an  old  fneud  of 
lord  Carteret,  prevailed  against  all  Solomon's  ene- 
mies, and  got  nim  made  likewise  one  of  his  excel- 
lency's chaplains.  But,  upon  this  sermon,  he  was 
struck  out  of  the  list,  and  forbid  the  castle,  until 
'  that  same  person  brought  him  again  to  the  lieute- 
nant, and  made  them  friends. 

A  fancy  sprung  in  Soloipon's  head,  that  a  house 
near  Dublin  would  be  commodious  for  him  and 
his  boarders,  to  lodge  in  on  Saturdays  and  Sui;- 
days ;  immediately,  without  consulting  with  any 
creature,  he  takes  a  lease  of  a  rotten  housQ  at 
llathfarnam,  the  worst  air  in  Ireland,  for  nine  hun^^ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  twelve  pounds  a 


*  I^ord  Carteret,  O.  S« 
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year;  the  land,  which  was  only  a  strip  of  ground^ 
not  being  worth  twenty  shillings  a-y ear.  When  tha. 
sa^le  person  whom  he  lampooned  heard  the  thrn^^  - 
he  begged  Solomon  to  get  a  clause  to  surrender^* 
and  at  last  prevailed  to  have  it  done  aft^r  twenty- 
one  years ;  because  it  was  a  madness  to  pay  ete» 
ven  pounds  a  year,  for  a  thousand  y  ears^  for  a  house 
that  could  not  last  twenty.  But  Solomon  inaile 
an  agreement  with  his  landlady,  that  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  surrender  his  lease  in  seven  years  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  do  it  at  that  time,  should  be  ob-* 
liged  to  keep  it  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety^nitie 
years.  In  the  mean  time,  he  expends  about  one 
hundred  pounds  on  the  house  and  garden-wall ; 
and  in  less  than  three  years,  contracts  such  a  ha- 
tred to  the  house,  that  he  lets  it  run  to  ruin:  so 
that,  when  the  seven  years  were  expired,  he  must 
either  take  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred ninety -nine  years,  or  be  sued  for  waste,  and 
lose  all  the  money  he  laid  out :  and  now  he  pays 
twelve  pounds  a  year  for  a  place  he  never  sees. 

Solomon  has  an  estate  of  about  thirty -five  pounds, 
per  annumj  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ;  upon  which, 
instead  of  ever  receiving  one  penny  rent,  he  hath 
expended  above  thirty  pounds  per  annum  in  build- 
ings and  plantations,  which  are  all  gone  to  ruia* 

bolomon  is  under-tenant  to  a  bishop's  lease ;  *  he 


*  It  would  be  unjust  to  suppress  the  manner  in  wfaicb  SberJdsn 
became  possessed  oi  this  valuable  property.  It  had  its  rise  in  his 
memorable  text^on  King  Georgc*s  birth-da). 

^  But  though,  as  Swift  e|:pres9es  it,  the  doctor  had  thu&,  hy 
mere  ch«nce*ni]edley,  idiot  his  ovn  fortune  dead  with  a  single  text, 
yet  it  was  the  means  ol  his  receivini^  a  cofisidemble  addition  to  fait 
fortune,  of  More  intrinsic  value  than  the  largest  benefice  he  might 
have  reason  to  fi.\pect.  As  this  proceeiled  from  an  act  of  uncom- 
mon generosity,  itdeserves  well  to  be  reicurded   Archdeacon  Russet, 
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is  bound  by  articles  to  his  lordship  to  renew  and 
pay  a  iinei  whenever  the  bishop  renews  with  his 
landlord^  f  nd  to  raise  his  rent  as  the  landlord  shall 
raise  it  to. the  bishop.  Seven  years  expire :  Solo- 
mon's landlord  demands  a  fine,  which  he  readily 
pays;  then  asks  for  a  lease:  the  landlord  says, 
"  He  may  have  it  at  any  time/*  He  never  gets 
it*  Another  seven  years  elapse :  Solomon's  land- 
lord demands  another  fine,  and  an  additional  rent: 
Solomon  pays  both,  asks  to  have  his  lease  renew- 
ed :  the  steward  answers,  ^*  He  will  speak  to  his 
masteh''  Seventeen  years  have  elapsed ;  the  land- 
lord sends  Solomon  word,  "  That  his  lease  is  for-^ 
feited,  because  he  hath  not  renewed  and  paid  his 
fines  according  to  articles;"  and  now  they  are  at 
law,  upon  this  admirable  case« 

It  is  Solomon's  great, happiness,  that,  when  he 
acts  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  against  com- 
mon sense  and  reason,  he  values  himself  thei^up^ 


in  wbose  pulpit  the  sermon  was  preached,  considered  kimself  as  iki« 
etrumental,  however  accidentally,  to  the  ruin  of  the  doctor's  ex<« 
pectation).  He  wei  for  sometime  uneasy  in  bis  mind  on  this  ac« 
count,  and  «t  last  determined  to  make  him  a  noble  compensation. 
He  had  a  great  fiiendsbip  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  aaw  kaded 
twith  a  numerous  offspring,  upon  a  precarious  income,  while  he 
himself  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  property,  and  without  any 
family.  Urged  on  by  those  nice  scruples  in  his  mind  before  men- 
tioned, he  thought  be  could  not  make  a  better  use  of  his  fortune, 
than  to  apply  the  superfluity  of  it  towards  making  the  doctor  easy 
in  bin  circum^-tances,  and  thus  enabling  htm  to  make  a  provisioa 
for  bis  children.  With  this  view  he  took  a  journey  to  Dublin,  i% 
cvder  to  make  over  to  him,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  of  gift,  the  va* 
l^Bh\e  manor  of  Dromlane,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  a  bishop's 
lease,  which  at  that  time  produced  a  clear  profit  rent  of  two-faun^ 
dred  and-  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  An  act  of  such  liberality,  and 
seldom  to  be  paralleled  in  this  degenerate  and  selfish  age,  de- 
serves well  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  nor  could  the  author  o( 
these  memoirs,  witbo|it  ingraUtuOe,  pass  H  ov^/WiS4criAiii'f 
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on,  as  if  it  were  the  mark  of  great  genius,  above 
little  regards  or  arts,  and  that  his  thoughts  are  too 
exalted  to  descend  into  the  knowledge  of  vulgar 
management ;  and  you  cannot  make  him  a  greater 
compliment  than  by  telling  instances  to  the  com- 
pany, before  his  face,  how  careless  he  was  in  any 
affair  that  related  to  his  interest  and  fortune. 

He  is  extremely  proud  and  captious,  apt  to  re- 
,sent  as  an  affront  and  indignity  what  was  never 
intended  for  either.  * 

He  is  allured  as  easily  by  every  new  acquaint* 
ance,  especially  amon^  women,  as  a  child  is  by  a 
new  play- thing;  and  is  led  at  will  by  them  to  sus- 
pect and  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  of  whom 
he  hath  lost  the  greatest  part,  for  want  of  that  in- 
dulgence which  they  ought  to  allow  for  his  f^l- 
ings. 

He  is  a  generous,  honest,  good-natured  man; 
but  his  perpetual  want  of  judgment  and  discre- 
tion makejj  him  act  as  if  he  were  neither  gene- 
rous, honest,  nor  good-natured. 

The  person  above-mentioned,  whom  he  lampoon- 
ed, and  to  whom  he  owes  preferment,  being  in  the 
country  and  out  of  order ;  Solomon  had  appoint- 
ed to  come  for  him  with  a  chaise,  and  bring  him 
to  town,  Solomon  sent  him  word  that  he  was  to 
set  out  on  Monday,  and  did  accordingly,  but  to 
another  part  of  the  kingdom,  thirty  miles  wide 
of  the  place  appointed,  in  compliment  to  a  lady 
who  was  going  that  way;  there  staid,  with  her 
and  her  family,  a  month;  then  sent  the  chaise,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  to  bring  the  said  person  where 


Swift  was  as  likely  as  most  men  to  exercise  a  temper,  such  as  is 
here  described.,  His  long  intimacy  with  Sheridan  is  a  pretty  goo4 
proof  that  bis  description  was  overcharged. 
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Solomon  would  meet  hioi,  declaring  he  could  not. 
venture  himself  for  fear  of  the  frost :  and,  upon  the 
said  person's  refusing  to  go  in  the  cbaase  alone, 
or  to  trust  to  Solomon's  appoifvtment,  and  being  im 
ill  beahh,  Solomon  fell  into  a  formal  quarrel  with, 
that  person,  and  foully  misrepresented  the  whole 
aflEsi^r,  to  justify  hi  ir  self. 

&>loiiK>n  had  publislied  a  humorous  ballad,  calU 
ed  "  BaHyspeHin,"  whether  he  had  gone  to  drink 
the  waters,  with  a  new  favoiarite  lady.  The  ballad 
was  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Gay's  on  Molly  Mogg^ 
pretending  to  conttain  all  the  rhymes  of  Ballyspdhn. 
His  friend,  the  person  so  often  mentioned,  being 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
merry  over  Solomon's  ballad,  they  agreed  to  make 
another,  in  dispraise  of  Bally spelUn- wells,  whicb 
Solomon  Iliad  celebrated^,  and  with  all  new  rhymes 
not  made  use  of  in  Solomon's.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  all  in  a  mere  jest  and  innocent  m«riixient« 
Yet  Soiomon  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  lady  he 
we^t  with,  to  resent  this  ais  am  affront  on  her  and 
bin>self ;  which  he  did  accordingly,  against  all  the 
nsltes  of  reason,  tastes  good  nature,  judgEnent,  grati-* 
ttik#e,  or  common  manners:* 

He  will  invitre  six  or  miore  people  of  condition  to 
dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day,  some  of  them  living 
five  or  six  miles  from  town.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed, he  will  be  absent,  and  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  all  go  back  disappomted :  when  he  is 
told  of  this,  he  is  pleased,  because  it  shews  him  to 
be  a  genius  and  a  man  of  learning. 

Having  lain  many  years  under  the  obloquy  of  a 
high  tory  and  Jacobite,  upon  the  present  queen's 


*  Those  who  choose  to  compare  the  ballads,  will  admit  that 
both  Sheridan  and  the  lady  had  cause  of  complaint. 
VOL.  IX,  *  2  I. 
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birth-day  he  writ  a  song,  to  be  performed  before 
the  government  and  those  who  attended  them,  ia 
praise  of  the  queen  and  king,  on  the  common  to- 
pics of  her  beauty,  wit,  family,  love  of  England, 
and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king  and  the 
royal  children  were  sharers.  It  was  very  hard  to 
avoid  the  common  topics.  A  young  collegian; 
who  had  done  the  same  job  the  year  before,  got 
some  reputation  on  account  of  his  wit.  Solomon 
would  needs  vie  with  him,  by  which  he  lost  all 
the  esteem  of  his  old  friends  the  tories,  and  got 
not  the  least  interest  with  the  whigs ;  for  they  are 
now  too  strong  to  want  advocates  of  that  kind; 
and  therefore  one  of  the  lords  justices,  reading 
the  verses  in  some  company,  said,  "Ah,  Doctor! 
this  shall  not  do.**  His  name  was  at  length  in 
the  title-page ;  and  he  did  this  without  the  know- 
ledge or  advice  of  one  living  soul,  as  he  himself 
confesseth. 

His  full  conviction  of  having  acted  wrong  in  an 
hundred  instances,  leaves  him  as  positive  in  the 
next  instance  as  if  he  had  never  been  mistaken  in 
his  life ;  and  if  you  go  to  him  the  next  day,  and 
find  him  convinced  in  the  last,  he  hath  another  in- 
stance ready, 'wherein  he  is  as  positive  as  he  was  the 
day  before. 
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A  SERIOUS  AND  USB.FUL  SCHEME 

TO  HAKE  AK 

HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES, 

Of  universal  benefit  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects. 
Humbly  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
♦  *  *  *,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  *  *  *  *,  and 
to  the  Right  Honourable  **♦***,  Esq. 

Foecunda  culpae  secula. — Hor. 


[The  following  treatise  is  indisputably  written  by  Swift,  though 
not  hitherto  receiyed  among  his  works.  The  pamphlet  from 
which  it  is  taken  contains  also,  *^  The  petition  of  the  Footmen 
inand  about  Dublin,"  both  printed  by  George  Faulkner,  1733; 
and  to  the  tracts  there  is  subjoined  the  original  advertisemeiit 
concerning  Faulkner's  edition  of  the  Dean's  works,  which  we 
subjoin  as  there  given. *  .There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  bookseller  dared  not  hate  placed  the 


Ehiblin,  Nov.  fit,  1739. 

*  The  writii^  of  Ihe  Reverend  Dr  J.  S.D.  S.  P.  D.  were  pttbliahed  tax 
yean  ago  in  London,  in  three  volumes,  mingled  with  those  of  some  other 
gentlemen  his  friends.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  distingaisli  the  authors  of  aeve* 
ral  pieces  contained  in  them. 

Bal,  besides  those  three  volumes,  there  are  several  treatises  relatuig  to 
Irehnd,  that  were  first  published  in  this  kingdom,  many  of  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Drapier^s  letters. 

It  hath  been  lone  wished,  by  several  persons  of  ooality  and  distinction,  that 
a  new  complete  edition  of  this  author's  works  should  be  printed  by  itself 

But  this  can  no  where  be  done  so  conveniently  as  in  Ireland,  where 
booksellers  cannot  pretend  to  any  property  in  what  they  publish,  either  by 
law  or  cnstonk 

This  is  therefore  to  give  notice,  that  the  undertaker,  Cieorge  Faulkner^ 
Printer,  in  Essex  Street,  is  now  printing  by  subscription,  all  the  work»  that 
are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  written  by  the  said  Dr  S.  in  four  vo- 
lumes; which  are  now  in  the  press,  at  17s.  and  4d»  bound,  beautifully  print- 
ed on  a  fine  paper  in  octavo,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  by  the 
S5lh  of  March  next ;  eight  English  shillings  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, and  the  remainder  at  the  delivery  of  a  complete  set.  Whoever  sub- 
scribes for  six  copies,  shall  have  a  seventh  gratis. 
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initials  of  Swift  before  a  work  which  was  not  genuine.  It  re- 
mains  to  account  tor  the  tract's  having  been  afterwards  suppres. 
sed;  though  possessin«c  so  much  of  the  Dean^s  peculiar  humour. 
Dr  Barrett  believes  the  reason  to  haye  been,  lest  the^ew  dP esprit 
might  be  interpreted  as  casting  a  slur  on  an  hospital  erected 
upon  Lazors^hill,  now  on  theDoi?  ay^lbvook  road  near  Dffblin, 
for  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  maladies. 


There  is  not  any  thing  which  contributes  more 
to  the  reputation  of  particular  persons,  or  to  the 
honour  of  a  nation  in  general,  than  erecting  and  en- 
dowing proper  edifices  for  the  reception  of  those 


The  first  volnme  shall  contain  the  prose  part  of  the  anthot^  nascettanles^ 
pmted  many  years  a0o  in  Lonidon  and  Pnblin;  together  with,  seveial^  other 
t^tises  siace  pnliUshed  in  small  papers,  or  in  the  Uiree  volumes  set  ont  and 
s^ed  Jou:itluii  Swift,  ai^d  Alexsmder  ]rope.  ' 

:  The  second  voluine  shalt  contain  the  author's  poetical  worlra,  all  joined  to« 
^ether;  with  many  original  poems,  that  have  hitherto  only  gone  about  m  ma- 
Qffscript. 

The  third  volune  shall  contain  the  travels  of  Captain  Lemuel  GfuUfvei^  ia 
foiu*  parts,  wherein  many  alterstfions  raadf^  by  the  London  printers  will  be  set 
righi,  ^nd* several  omissions  inserted.  Which  alterations  and  omissions  w^ 
without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  much  to  his  displeasure,  as  we  have 
learned  fl'bm  an  intimate  fiiend  of  the  author's,  who,  in  his  own  COf^y,  tnn- 
scribed  in  blank  paper,  the  several  paragraphs  omitted,  and  settled  the  alten^ 
tioHft  aud  changes  according  to  the  original  copy. 

The  last  volume  shaH  contain  the  •uthor's  letters,  ii(rntl«n  oader  the  oame 
of  Mb  B.  Drapier;  wrtii  two  additional  ones  never  printed  belbref;  and  lik^ 
vvise  several' papers  reteting  to  Inelaiid,  acknowledged  to  be  o^  the  same  au- 
thor. 

'  In  Ais  edition,  the  ^oss  errors  committed  by  the  printers,  both  tieve  and 
in  liOndoiH  shaH  be  faitbfhHy  corrected;  the  troe  orueinal,  in  the  author^  oWn 
hand  having  been  communicated  to  iis  by  a  friend  in  wliom  Hte  author  limel^ 
confided)  and  who  ha*  I  leave  to  correct  his  own  printed  copies- from  the  au- 
thor's most  fibi«bed  manuscript,  where  several  changes*  wer^  made,  nof^only 
in  the  style,  but  m  other  material  circnnistances. 

N.  B.  A  complete  edition  of  the  antlM>r^s  works  can  never  be  printed  m 

-v^^ England;  because  some  of  them  were  published  without  hisknowtedge'or 

>iil^ing,and  consequently  beiong  to  different  proprietors ;  and  likewise,  hecaaBe, 

as  thJE^s-now  standi  they  are  mhigkd  with  these  of  otiier  gentleitien  his  friends. 

The  author^  efllgies,  curiously  engraveuby  Mr  Vertue,  shall  be  prefixed  H^ 
each  vohime.    TJi»^re  will  also  be  several  other  cuts,  ]^oper  to*  the  werk* 

Sutwcriptions  will  be  taken  till  the  latter  end  of  l'>ecember,  and  ne  Ipnger. 

N.  B.  After  the  subscribers  are  served,  no  other  persons  slMdl^  ioktt  8te 
works  for  less  than  a  guinea. 

1  ' 
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who  iabour  under  difljereoit  kind^  of  distress.  The 
d(lsea$,ed  and  unfortunate  are  I  hereby  delivered  from 
the  misery  of  wa^tipg  assistance,  and  otliers  are  de- 
livered from  the  misery  of  beholding  them. 

Jt  is  certain,  that  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land is  strongly  turned. to  public  charities,  and  to  so 
noble  a  degree,  that  almost  in  every  part  of  this 
great  and  opulent  city,  and  also  in  many  of  the  ad- 
jacent yiUages,  we  meet  with  a  great  variety  of 
hospitf^ls,  supported  by  tbe^  generous  contributions 
of  private  families,  as  well  as  by  the  liberality  of  the 
public.  Some  for  seamen  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  others  for  infirm  disabled  sol- 
dieris;  some  for  the  maintenance  of  tradesmen .  de» 
cayed,  and  others  for  their  widows  and  orphans; 
^pncie  for  the  service  of  those  who  linger  under  te- 
dious distempers^  and  others  for  such  bs  are  depritr- 
ed  of  their  reason. 

But  I  .fin4«  upon  nice  inspection,  that  there  is  one 
:kind  of  charity  almost  totally  disregarded,  which, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  me  of  so  excellent  a  nature, 
as  to  be  at  present  more  wanted,  and  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  ease,  quietness,  and  felicity  of  this 
.whole  kingdom,  than  any  other  can  possi)]4y  be.  i 
mean  an  hospital  for  incurables. 

I  must  indeed  confess,  that  an  endowment  of  this 
nature  would  prove  a  very  large  apd  perpetual  ex- 
pence.  However,  I  have  not  the  least  diffidence, 
that  I  shall  be  able  effectually  to  convince  the  world 
that  my  present  scheme  for  such  an  hospital  is  viery 
practicable,  and  must  be  very  desirable  by  every 
one  who  hath  the  interest  of  his  country,  or  his  fel* 
low  creatures,  really  at  heart. 

It  is  observable,  that,  although  the  bodies  of  hu- 
man creatures  be  affected  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
disorders,  which  elude  the  power  of  medicine,  and 
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are  often  found  to  be  incurable,  yet  their  minds  are 
also  overrun  with  an  equal  variety,  which  no  skill, 
no  power,  no  medicine,  can  alter  or  amend.  And  I 
think,  that,  out  of  regard  to  the  public  peace  and 
emolument,  as  well  as  the  repose  of  many  pious  and 
valuable  families,  this  latter  species  of  incurables 
ought  principally  to  engage  our  attention  and  bene- 
ficence. 

1  believe,  an  hospital  for  such  incurables  will  be 
universally  allowed  necessary,  if  we  only  consider 
what  numbers  of  absolute  incurables  every  profes- 
sion, rank,  and  degree,  would  perpetually  produce, 
which,  at  present,  are  only  national  grievances,  and 
of  which  we  can  have  no  other  effectual  method  to 
purge  the  kingdom. 

For  instance,  let  any  tnan  seriously  consider  what 
numbers  there  are  of  incurable  fools,  incurable 
knaves,  incurable  scolds,  incurable  scribblers,  (be- 
sides myself)  incurable  coxcombs,  incurable  infidels, 
incurable  liars,  incurable  whores  in  all  places  of 
public  resort; — not  to  mention  the  incurably  vain, 
incurably  envious,  incurably  proud,  incurably  af- 
fected, incurably  impertiilent,  and  ten  thousand  other 
incurables,  which  I  must  of  necessity  pass  over  in 
silence,  lest  I  should  swell  this  essay  into  a  volume. 
And,  without  doubt,  every  unprejudiced  person 
will  agree,  that,  out  of  mere  Christian  charity,  the 
.public  ought  to  be  eased  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  troublesome  and  intolerable  variety  of  incur- 
ables. 

And,  first.  Under  the  denomination  of  incurable 
fools,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  such  an  hos- 
pital would  be  furnished  with  considerable  numbers 
of  the  growth  of  our  own  universities,  who,  at  pre- 
sent, appear  in  various  professions  in  the  world,  un- 
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der  the  venerable  titles  of  physicians,  barristers,  and 
ecclesiastics. 

And  as  those  ancient  seminaries  have  been,  for 
some  years  past,  account^  little  better  than  nur- 
series of  such  sort  of  incurables,  it  should  seem 
highly  commendable  to  make  some  kind  of  provision 
for  theoi,  because  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if 
they  are  to  be  supported  by  their  own  particular 
merit  in  their  several  callings,  they  must  necessarily 
jQ'Cquire  but  a  very  indifferent  maintenance. 

I  would  hot,  willingly,  be  here  suspected  to  cast 
rejections  on  any  order  of  men,  as  if  I  thought  that 
ismall  gains  from  the  profession  of  any  art  or  science, 
were  always  an  undobbted  sign  of  ah  equally  small 
degree  of  understanding  J  for  I  profess,  myself  to  be 
somewhat  inclined, to  a  very  opposite  opinion,  hav- 
ing .frequently  observed,  that  at  the  bar,  the  pulse; 
,and  the.  pulpit,  those  who  have  the  least  learn- 
ing or  sense  to  plead,  meet  generally  with  the  larg- 
est share  of  promotions  and  profit :  of  which  many 
instances  might  be  produced  ;  but  the  public  seems 
to  want  no  conviction  in  this  particular. 

.  Under  the  same  denominations  we  may  further 
expect  a  large  and  ridiculous  quantity  of  old  rich 
widows,  whose  eager  and  impatient  appetites  inflame 
them  with  extravagant  passions  for  fellows  of  a  very 
different  age  and  complexion  from  themselves,  who 
purchase  contempt  and  aversion  with  good  join- 
tures, and  being  loaded  with  years,  infirmities,  and 
probably  ill-humour,  are  forced  to  bribe  into  their 
embraces  such  whose  fortunes  and  characters  are 
equally  desperate. 

Besides,  our  collection  of  incurable  fools  would 
receive  an  incredible  addition  from  every  one  of  the 
following  articles : —  /  >> 

From  young  extravagant  heirs,  who  are  just  of  a 
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coin^el^iit  mge  to  beoome  the  bubbles  4ff  ^(nSk^y^, 
sportsmen,  gamesters,  bullies,  sharpers,  coorteBans^ 
mid  such  sort  of  honourable  pickpockels. 

From  misers^  who  half  starre  tbemsdlves  to  ie^ 
tbe  prodigality  of  their  bws,  and  who  proeiaim  to 
the  world  how  unworthy  they  are  of  posi^ssmg 
Bstates,  by  the  wretched  and  ridiculous  ftiethods 
ihey  toke  to  enjoy  them. 

From  contentious  people,  of  all  conditions^  who 
are  contest  to  waste  the  greatest  part  of  their  ^owili 
fortuines  at  law,  to  be  the  instruments  6f  impoverish- 
ing others. 

From  those  who  have  any  confidence  in  profe* 
aaon  of  friendship,  before  triial,  or  any  dependence 
€121  the  fidelity  of  a  mistress. 

From  young  illiterate  squires,  who  travel  abroad 
to  import  lewdness,  conceit,  arrogance,  vanity,  and 
foppery,  of  which  commodities  there  seems  to  be  b6 
great  an  abundance  at  home. 

From  young  clergymen,  who  contrive,  by  matrix 
mony,  to  acquire  a  family,  before  they  have  otelu(ft» 
ed  the  necessary  means  to  maintain  o»e. 

From  those  who  have  considerable  estates  in  idif- 
lerent  kingdoms,  and  yet  are  so  incurably  stupid  as 
to  spend  their  whole  incomes  in  this. 

These,  and  several  other  articles  whioh  might  be 
mentioned,  would  afford  us  a  perpetual  op portboity 
of  easing  the  public,  by  having  an  hospital  for  th^ 
accommodation  of  such  incuraibles ;  who,  at  present, 
either  by  the  over-fondness  of  near  relations,  or  the 
indolence  of  the  magistrates,  are  permitted  to  walk 
abroad,  and  appear  in  the  most  crowded. 'places  of 
this  city,  as  if  they  were  indeed  reasonable  crea- 
tures. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  hint,  that,  und^  this  ar-- 
tide,  there  is  a  modest  probability  that  many  of  the 
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ol<H^  wbuJd  be  found  property  qualrfted  <bf  admit- 
tance into  the  hospital,  who  might  iserve  in  the  ca* 
pacity  of  chaplains,  and  save  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pence  of  claries. 

To  these  fools,  in  ottler  dncceed,  such  al9  tna^ 
justly  be  included  under  the  extensive  dentominatioti 
of  incurable  knaves  ;  of  which  our  several  Inns  of 
Court  would  ooustantly  a;flPord  us  abundtatiti^pplifSS. 
•  I  think,  indeed,  that,  of  this  species  of  incincableSy 
there  ought  to  be  a  certain  limited  number atinualty 
admitted,  which  number,  neither  any  regard  to  tlie 
quiet  or  benefit  of  the  nation,  nor  any  other  chari- 
table or  public'Spirited  reason  shooid  tempt  us  to 
exceed  y  because,  if  all  were  to  be  admiYieA  on  such 
a  foundation,  who  might  be  reputed  inctirabte  of 
tkis  difstemper ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  the  public 
4o  find  any  place  large  enough  for  their  rec^pliioh, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  our  itfns*,  which 
are  at  this  day  so  crowded,  would  in  a  sh6rt  time  be 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  law,  that  bene- 
ficial craft,  want  hands  to  conduct  it. 

I  tremble  to  think  what  herds  of  attorni^,  solici- 
tors, pettifoggers,  scriveners,  usurers,  hackney* 
clerks,  pickpockets,  pawn- brokers,  jailors,  andjus^ 
tices  of  the  peace,  would  hourly  be  driven  to  such 
jm  hospital;  and  what  disturbance  it  might  also 
create  in  several  noble  and  wealthy  families. 

What  unexpected  distress  might  it  prove  to  seve^ 
rai  meu  of  fortune  and  quality,  to  be  suddenly  de- 
prived of  their  rich  stewards,  in  whom  they  had  for 
many  years  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to 
find  them  irrecoverably  lodged  among  such  a  cot* 
lection  of  incurables  ? 

How  many  orphans  might  then  expect  to  see 
their  guardians  hurried  away  to  the  hospital;  and 
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howr  many  greedy  executors  find  reason  to  lament 
the  want  of  opportunity  to  pillage  ? 

Would  not  Exchange  Alley  have  cause  to  mourn 
for  the  loss  of  its  stock-jobbers  and  brokers ;  and  the 
Charitable  Corporation  for  the  confinement  of  many 
of  its  directors  ? 

Might  not  Westminster-Hall,  as  well  as  all  the 
gaming-houses  in  this  great  city,  be  entirely  un- 
peopled ;  and  the  professors  of  art  in  each  of  those 
assemblies  become  useless  in  their  vocations,  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  all  future  opportunity  to  be  disho- 
nest ? 

In  short,  it  might  put  the  whole  kingdom  into 
confusion  and  disorder ;  and,  we  should  find,  that 
the  entire  revenues  of  this  nation  would  be  scarce 
able  to  support  so  greait  a  number  of  incurables,  in 
this  way,  as  would  appear  qualified  for  admission 
into  our  hospital. 

For  if  we  only  consider  how  this  kingdom  swarms 
with  quadrille-tables,  and  gaming-houses,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  also  how  each  of  those  houses, 
as  well  as  Westminster- Hall  aforesaid^  swarms  with 
knaves  who  are  anxious  to  win,  or  fools  who  have 
any  thing  to  lose*  we  may  be  soon  convinced  how 
necessary  it  will  be  to  limit  the  number  of  incurables, 
comprehended  under  these  titles,  lest  the  foundation 
should  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  any  others  be- 
side them. 

However,  if  by  this  scheme  of  mine,  the  nation 
can  be  eased  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  such  in- 
curables, I  thmk  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  somewhat 
beneficial,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  next  sort  for  whom  I  would  gladly  provide, 
^apd  who  for  several  generations  have  proved  insup- 
portable plagues  and  grievances  to  the  good  people 
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of  England,  are  those  who  may  properly  be  admit* 
ted  under  the  character  of  incurable  sc61ds. 

I  own  this  to  be  a  temper  of  so  desperate  a  nature 
that  few  females  can  be  found  willing  to  own  them- 
selves any  way  addicted  to  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  scarce  a  single  parson,  prentice,  alder- 
man, squire,  or  husband,  who  would  not  solemnly 
avouch  the  very  reverse. 

I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  word  scold  might 
be  changed  for  some  more  gentle  term,  of  equal  sig- 
nification ;  because,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  very 
name  is  as  offensive  to  female  ears,  as  the  effects  of 
that  incurable  distemper  is  to  the  ears  of  the  men  j 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  inexpressible. 

And,  that  it  hath  been  always  customary  to  ho- 
nour the  very  same  kind  of  actions  with  different  ap-^ 
pellations,  only  to  avoid  giving  offence,  is  evident  to 
common  observation. 

For  instance  :  How  many  lawyers,  attornies,  so- 
licitors, under-sheriffs,  intriguing  chamber-maids, 
and  counter-officers,  are  continually  guilty  of  extor- 
tion, bribery,  oppression,  and  many  other  profitable 
knaveries^  to  drain  the  purses  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  any  way  concerned  ?  And  yet,  all  these 
different  expedients  to  raise  a  fortune,  pass  gene- 
rally under  the  milder  names  of  fees,  perquisites, 
vails,  presents,  gratuities,  and  such  like ;  although, 
in  strictness  of  speech^  they  should  be  called  rob^ 
bery,  and  consequently  be  rewarded  with  a  gibbet; 

Nay,  how  many  honourable  gentlemen  might  be 
enumerated,  who  keep  open  shop  to  make  a  trade 
of  iniquity  ;  who  teach  the  law  to  wink  whenever 
power  or  profit  appears  in  her  way ;  and  contrive 
to  grow  rich  by  the  vice,  the  contention,  or  the  fol- 
lies of  mankind  ;  and  who,  nevertheless,  instead  of 

being  branded  with  the  harsh-sounding  names  of 
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knaves,  pilferers,  or  jwiblic  oppressQrt,  (as  they 
justly  mprit)  are  duly  distinguished  by  the  tide  ojf 
justices  of  the  peace  ;  in  which  singleterim^aU  those 
several  appeliations  afe  generally  thought  to  be  im- 
plied. 

But  to  proceed.  When  first  I  determined  to  pre- 
pare this  scheme  for  the  use  and  inspection  pf  the 
public,  I  intended  to  examine  one  whole  ward  iu 
this  city,  th^t  my  computation  of  the  number  ^f  in- 
surable scolds  might  be  more  perfect  and  qxact. 
But  I  fouod  it  impossible  to  finish  my  .prog^e8& 
through  more  than  one  str^t. 

I  made  iny  first  application  to  a  welalthy  citizen 
in  Cornhill,  common-couiK:il-man  for  his  war49  to 
whom  1  hinted,  that  if  he  knew  e'er  an  incurable 
ecold  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  some  hope  to 
provide  for  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  hinder  her 
from  being  further  troublesome.  He  referred  me 
with  great  delight  to  his  next  door  friend;  yeU 
Whispered  aie»  that,  with  much  greater  ea^e  an4 
pleasure,  h^  could  furnish  me  out  of  his  own  family 
^'  >  *  .,  and  begged  the  preference. 

His  next  door  friend  owned  readily  tha^  his  wife's 
i)ualifications  were  not  misrepresented,  and  that  he 
would  cheerfully  contribute  to  promote  so  useful  a 
.M)heme  ;  hut  positively  asserted,  that  it  would  he  of 
3maU  service  to  rid  the  neighbourlK)od  of  one  wo- 
man, while  such  multitudes  would  remain  aU  equally 
insuf)portable> 

By  which  cit-cumstfafice  I  conjectured,  that  the 
quantity  of  these  incurables  in  London,  We^tininsterj 
and  Souithwark,  would  be  very  coiisiderableyand  that 
a  generous  contribution  might  reasonably  J>e  ex- 
pected for  such  an  hospital  as  I  am  recommending. 

Besides,  the  number  of  these  femalie  incurables 
wouM  probably  be  very  much  increased  by  add}- 
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tional  quantities  of  old  maids^  who,  being  wearied 
with  concealing  their  ilUhumour  for  one  half  of 
their  lives,  are  impatient  to  give  it  fall  vent  in  the 
other.  For  old  maids,  like  old  thin  bodied  wines^ 
instead  of  growing  more  agreeable  by  years,  areob« 
served,  for  the  most  part,  to  become  intolevably 
sharp^  sour,  and  useless. 

Under  this  denomiaation  also^  we  may  expect  to 
be  furnished  with  as  lar^re  a  coUectkmof  old  bache* 
lors,  especially  those  who  have  e&tatea,  and  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  understanding.  For,  an  old 
wealthy  bachelor  being  perpetually  surrounded  with 
a  set  of  ^tterers,  cousins,  poor  dependents,  and 
would-be-heirs,  who  for  their  own  views  submit  to 
his  perverseness  and  caprice,  becomes  iosenaibly 
infected  with  this  scolding  malady,  which  geoeiraUjr 
proves  incurable,  and  renders  him  disagreeable  to 
his  friends,  and  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  to  bis  ene* 
maes. 

•  As  to  the  incurable  scribblers,  (of  which  soo^ty 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  meinber)  they  probably 
are  innumerable ;  and,  of  consequence,  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  provide  for  one^tenth  part 
of  their  fraternity.  However,  as  this  set  of  incur- 
ables are  generally  more  plagued  with  poverty  than 
any  other,  it  will  he  a  double  charity  to  a<rlmit  then 
o»  the  foundation ;  a  charity  to  the  world,  to  whom 
they  are  a  common  pest  and  nuisance  ;  aad  a  chari^ 
ty  to  themselves,  to  relieve  them  from  \Mant,  con- 
tempt, kicking,  and  several  other  accidents  of .  that 
Dftture,  to  wliich  they  are  continually  liable. 

Grub-street  itself  would  then  have  reason  to  re^ 
joice,  to  see  so  many  of  its  hal^slarved  manufacture 
eps  amply  provided  for,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
i^eagr^  incurables  would  probably  shout  for  joy, 
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at  bein^  delivered  from  the  tyranny  and  garrets  of 
printers,  publishers,  and  booksellers. 

What  a  mixed  mnltitude  of  ballad-writers,  ode*- 
makers,  translators,  farce-compounders,  operar 
mongers,  biographers,  pamphleteers,  and  journal- 
ists, would  appear  crowding  to  the  hospital ;  not 
unlike  the  brutes  resorting  to  the  ark  before  the  de- 
luge. And  what  an  universal  satisfaction  would 
such  a  sight  afford  to  all,  except  pastry-cooks,  gro- 
cers, chandlers,  and  tobacco-retailers,  to  whom  alone 
the  writings  of  those  incurables  were  any  way  pro- 
fitable i 

I  have  dften  been  amazed  to  observe,  what  a  va* 
riety  of  incurable  coxcombs  are  to  be  met  with,  be- 
tween St  James*B 'and  Limehouse,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  ;  'as  numerous  as  Welsh  parsons,  and  equal* 
ly  contemptible.  How  they  swarm  in  all  coffee- 
hotlses>  theatres^  public  walks,  and  private  assem- 
blies ;  how  they  are  incessantly  employed  in  culti« 
rating  intrigues,  and  every  kind  of  irrational  plea- 
sure :  How  industrious  they  seem  to  mimick  the 
appearance  of  monkeys,  as  monkeys  are  emulous  to 
imitate  the  gestures  of  men :  And  from  such  obser- 
vations I  concluded,  that  to  confine  the  greatest  part 
of  those  incurables,  who  are  so  many  living  bur- 
lesques of  human  nature,  would  be  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  this  nation  ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  I  am 
far  from  being  singular  in  that  opinion. 

As  for  the  incurable  infidels  and  liars,  1  shall 
range  them  under  the  same  article,  and  would  will- 
ingly appoint  them  the  same  apartment  in  the  hos» 
pital ;  because,  there  is  a  much  nearer  resemblance 
between  them,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Have  they  not  an  equal  delight  in  imposing  fal- 
sities on  the  public,  and  seem  they  not  equally  de- 
sirous to  be  thought  of  more  sagacity  and  import- 
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aacp  than  others  ?  Do  they  not  both  report  what 
both  know  to  be  false ;  and  both  con£cteatly  assert 
what  they  are  conscious  is  most  liable  to  contra* 
diction  ? 

The  parallel  might  easily  be  carried  on  much 
further,  if  the  intended  shortness  of  this  essay  would 
admit  it.  However,  I  cannot  forb^ir  taking  notice^ 
with  what  immense  quantities  of  incurable  liars,  his 
Majesty's  kingdoms  are  oven-run;  what  offence 
and  prejudice  they  are  to  the  public ;  what  incon* 
ceivable  injury  to  private  persons ;  and  what  a  ne« 
oessity  there  is,  for  an  hospital,  to  relieve  the  nation; 
from  the  curse  of  so  many  incurables. 

This  distemper  appears  almost  in  as  many  differ* 
ent  shapes,  as  there  are  persons  afflicted  with  it ; 
and,  in  every  individual,  is  always  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine. 

Some  lie  for  their  interest,  such  as  fish^mongarst 
flatterers,  pimps,  lawyers,  fortune-hunters,  and  for* 
tune*tellers ;.  and  others  lie  for  their  entertainment, 
as  maids,  wives,  widows,  and  all  otber  tea-table  at* 
tendants. 

S<Mne  lie  out  of  vanity,  as  poete,  painters,  players, 
fops,  military  officers,  and  all  those  who  frequent 
the  levies  of  the  great :  and  others  lie  out  of  ill- 
nature,  as  old  maids,  &c. 

Some  lie  out  of  custom,  as  lovers,  coxcombs^  foot- 
men, sailors,  mechanics,  merchants,  ^^md  chamber- 
maids ;  and  others  lie  out  of  complaisance  or  neces- 
sity, as  courtiers,  chaplains,  &c.  In  short,  it  were 
endless  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  this  sketch  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  us  &t>me  small  imperfect  idea  of 
their  numbers. 

As  to  the  remaining  incurables,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  that  they  bear  at  least  an  equal  pro- 
portion to  those  already  mentioned ;  but  with  re- 
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g&ti  ta  th^  incorable  whores  in  Ibis  kingdom,  I 
must  particiilarty  observe,  that  such  of  them  as  are 
public,  and  make  it  their  professaon,  have  proper 
hospKals  for  their  reception  already,  if  we  could  find^ 
nagwtrates  without  passions,  or  officers  without  an 
inemable  itch  to  a  bribe.  And,  such  of  them  a»  are 
priT&te^  wd  make  it  their  amusemenrt,  I  should  be 
ua/willing  to  disturb  for  two  reasons. 

Ftrs^  Because  it  might  probably  acAiet  many 
noble,  wealthy,  contented,  and  unsuspecting  huil- 
bands,  by  convincing  them  of  tln^eir  ow^  dkbonoup, 
asMl  the  unpardon^le  disloyally  of  their  wpres : 
And  secondly,  Becawe  it  will  be  for  ev^er  im|M>d* 
sible  to  confine  a  woman  from  bein^g  guilty  <>f  ^^y 
^ihd  44^  miscoadttct,  when  oace  she  is  firmly  re^ 
soli^ed  to  attempt  it. 

From  all  which  observations  eVery  reasonablle 
man  must  in&Uibly  be  convinced,  that  an  btepital 
fev  the  support  of  theee  differend  kinds  of  ifiCA* 
cahke,  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  these  king-' 
dom».  I  think,  Iberefore,  that  nothing  further  is^ 
wanting,  but  to  demonstrate  to  the  public,  that  such 
a  scheiiie  is  very  practtcabJe;  both  by  havinig  an 
imd€«bted  method  to  raise  an  annual  income,  at 
least  sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  ^  (which  i® 
the  way  of  founding  all  hospitals)  and  by  having 
also  a  strong  probability,  that  such  an  hosf^tal 
would  be  sBppovted  by  perpetnal  benefactiom ; 
which,  in  very  few  years,  m^igbt  enable  us  U>  iti* 
crease  the  number  of  incurables  to  mne-te«dha  moM 
than  we  can  reasonably  venture  on  at  first. 

A  Computation  of  the  daily  and  annual  expences  of 
an  Hospital,  to  be  erected  for  Incurables. 

per  d«y. 

Tkcurable  fools,  are  almost  infinite;  how- 
ever at  first  I  would  have  only  twenty  thou- 
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sand  admitted  ;  and,  allowing  to  each  person 
but  one  shilling  per  day  for  maintenance, 
which  is  as  low  as  possible,  the  daily  ex- 
pence  for  this  article  will  be  -  1000 

Incurable  knaves,  are,  if  possible,  more 
numerous,  including  foreigners,   especially 
Irishmen.     Yet  I  would  limit  the   number 
of  these  to  about  thirty  thousand ;  which  . 
would  amount  to  -  -  1500 

Incurable  scolds  would  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied from  almost  every  family  in  the  king«. 
dom.  And  indeed,  to  make  this  hospital  of 
any  real  Wnefit,  we  cannot  admit  fewer,  even 
at  first,  than  thirty  thousand,  including  the 
ladies  of  Billingsgate  and  Leaden-hall  mark- 
et, which  is  -  -  1500 

The  incurable  scribblers,  are  undoubtedly 
a  very  considerable  society,  and  of  that  deno- 
mination I  would  admit  at  least  forty  thou- 
sand; because  it  istobesupposied,thatsuchin- 
curables  will  be  found  in  greatest  distress  for 
a  daily  maintenance.  And  if  we  had  not  great 
encouragement  to  hope,  that  many  of  that 
class  would  properly  be  admitted  among  the 
incurable  fools,  I  should  strenuously  inter- 
cede to  have  ten  or  twenty  thousand  more 
added.  But  their  allowed  number  will  a- 
mount  to  -  .  2000 

Incurable  coxcombs  are  very  numerous  : 
And  cotisidering  what  numbers  are  annually 
imported,  from  France  and  Italy,  we  cannot 
admit  fewer  than  ten  thousand,  which  will  be      500 

Incurable  infidels,  (as  they  affect  to  be  cal- 
led) should  be  received  into  the  hospital  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  :  However,  if  it 
should  accidentally  happen  to  grow  into  a 
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fashion  to  be  believers,  it  is  probable*  that 
the  great  part  of  them,  would,  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  as 
perfectly  cured.    Their  expeace  would  be         50ft 

Incurable  liars  are  infinite  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom:  And  making  allowance  for 
citizens'  wives,  mercers,  prentices,  news^ 
writers,  old  maids,  and  flatterers,  we  cannot 
possibly  allow  a  smaller  number  than  thirty 
thousand,  which  will  amount  to  -  1500 

The  incurable  etivious,  are  in  vast  quanti- 
ties throughout  this  whole  nation.  Nor  cap 
it  reasonably  be  expected,  that  their  nunf- 
bers  should  lessen,  while  fame  and  honours 
are  heaped  upon  some  particular  persons,  as 
the  public  reward  of  their  superior  accom- 
plishments, while  others,  who  are  equally 
excellent,  inr  their  own  opinions,  are  con- 
strained to  live  unnoticed  and  contemned. 
And  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide 
for  all  those  who  are  possessed  with  this  dis- 
temper, I  should  consent  to  admit  only  twen- 
ty thousand  at  first  by  way  of  experiment, 
amounting  to 

Of  the  incurable  vain,  affected;  and  im- 
pertinent, I  should  at  least  admit  ten  thoa- 
sand;  which  number  I  am  confitlent  will 
appear  very  inconsiderable,  if  we  include  all 
degrees  of  females,  from  the  duchess  to  the 
chamber-maid ;  all  poets,  who  have  had  a 
little  success,  especially  in  the  dramatic  ^ay, 
^nd  all  players,  who  have  met  with  a  small 
degree  of  approbation.     Amounting  only  to 


JOOO 


500^ 


By  which  plain  computation  it  is  evident,  tn» 
o  hundred  thousand  persons  wiU  be  daily  pr<^^ 
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<ed  for,  aiid  the  allowance  for  mainutintng  this  col* 
lection  of  incurables,  may  be  seen  in  the  foilowing 
.account. 

For  the  Incurable 

Fools,  being  20,000  at  one  shilling  each  1000 

Knaves  30,000             ditto  1500 

Scolds  30,000  1500 

Scriblers  40,000  2000 

Coxcombs  10,000  500 

Infidels  .  10,000  500 

Liars  30,000  1500 

For  the  Incurably 

Envious  20,000  1000 

Vain  10,000  500 


Tot.  maintained  200,000      Total  expence     10,000 

.  From  whence  h  appears,  that  the  daily 
€xpence  will  amount  to  such  a  sum,  as  in 
365  days  comes  to  -     .       -         3^660,000 

And  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  a  sum,  much  great- 
er than  this,  may  easily  be  raised  with  ^all  possible 
satisfaction  to  the  subject,  and  without  interfering 
in  the  least  with  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  this  sum 
might  be  raised  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the 
inhabitants. 

'i  he  computed  number  of  people  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  very  little  less  than  eight  millions ;  of  which, 
upon  a  most  moderate  computation^  we  may  ac- 
count one-half  to  be  incurables.  And,  as  all  those 
different  incurables,  whether  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  friends,  acquaintances,  wives,  husbands,  daugh-* 
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ters,  counsellors,  parents,  oM  maids,  or  6M  bache^ 
lors,  are  inconceivable  plagues  to  all  those  with, 
whom  they  happen  to  be  concerned;  and  as  there, 
is  no  hope  of  being  eased  of  such  plagues,  except 
by  such  an  hospital,  which  by  degrees  might  be  en- 
larged to  contain  them  all,  I  think  it  cai^ot  be 
doubted,  that  at  least  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
people,  out  of  the  remaining  proportion,  would  be 
found  both  able  and  desirous  to  contribute  so  small 
a  sum  as  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  for  the  quiet 
of  the  kingdom,  the  peace'  of  private  families,  and 
the  credit  of  the  nation  in  general.  And  this  con- 
tribution would  amount  to  very  near  our  requisite 
sum. 

Nor  can  this  by  any  means  be  esteemed  a  wild 
conjecture ;  for,  where  is  there  a  man  of  common 
sense,  honesty,  or  good-nature,  who  would  not  glad* 
ly  propose  even  a  much  greater  sum,  to  be  freed 
from  a  scold,  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  liar,  a  coxcomb  con* 
ceitedly  repeating  the  compositions  of  others,  or  a 
vain  impertinent  poet  repeating  his  own. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  justly  be  supposed,  that 
many  young  noblemen,  knights,  squires^and  extra- 
vagant heirs,  with  very  large  estates,  would  be  con- 
fined in  our  hospital.  And  1  wpuld  propose,  that  the 
annual  income  of  every  particular  incurable*s  estate 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  house.  But, 
besides  these,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  old 
misers,  aldermen,  justices,  directors  of  companies, 
templers,  and  merchants  of  all  kinds,  whose  pei^o- 
nal  fortunes  are  immense,  and  who  should  propor- 
tionably  pay  to  the  hospital. 

Yet,  lest  by  being  here  misunderstpod,  I  should 
seem  to  propose  an  unjust  or  oppressive  scheme^ 
I  shall  further  explain  my  design. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  a  young  nobleman,  posses- 
sed of  10  or  20  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  shoutd^ 
accidentally  be  confined  there,  as  an  incurable,  I  - 
would  have  only  such  a  proportion  of  his  estate,  ap« 
plied  to  the  support  of  the  hospital,  as  he  himself' 
would  spend  if  he  were  at  liberty.     And  after  his 
deiUh,  the  profits  of .  the  estate  should  regularly  de- 
volve to  the  next  lawful  heir,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male. 

And  my  reason  for  this  proposal,  is,  because,  con<*' 
siderable  estates,  which  probably  would  be  squsm- 
dered  away  among  hounds,  horses,  whores,  sharp« 
ers,  surgeons,  tailors,  pimps,  masquerades,  or  archi- 
tects, if  left  to  the  management  of  such  incurables; 
would,  by  this  means,  become  of  some  real  use,  both 
to  the  public  and  themselves*  And  perhaps  this 
may  be  the  only  method  which  can  be  found,  to 
make  such  young  spendthrifts  of  any  real  benefit 
to  their  country.  .      ;  , 

And  although  the  estates  of  deceased  incurables 
might  be  permitted  to  descend  to  the  next  heirs,  the 
hospital  would  probably  sustain  no  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  because,  it  is  very  likely  that  most  of  these 
heirs  would  also  gradually  be  admitted  under  some 
denomination  or  other  ;  and  consequently  their  es- 
tates would  again  devolve  to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

As  to  the  wealty  misers,  &c.  I  would  haVe  their 
private  fortunes  nicdy  examined  and  calculated ; 
because,  if  they  were  old  bachelors,  (as  it  would 
frequently  happen,)  their  whole  fortunes  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  endowment;  but,  if  married,  I 
would  leave  two- thirds  of  thieir  fortunes  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families  ;  which  families  would  cheer* 
fully  consent  to  give  away  the  remaining  third,  if 
not  more,  to  be  freed  from  such  peevish  and  disa- 
greeable governors. 
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So  that,  deducting  from  the  two  hundred  thoufand 
incurables,  the  forty  thousand  scribblers,  who  to  be 
sore,  would  be  fouud  in  very  bad  circumstances,  I 
believe,  among  the  remaining  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  foolsi,  knaves,  and  coxcombs,  so  maay 
would  be  found  of  large  estates  and  easy  fortunes,  as 
would  at  least  produce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

As  a  further  addition  to  our  endowment,  I  would 
have  a  tax  upon  all  inscriptions  and  tombstones^ 
monuments  and  obelisks,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
the  dead,  or  on  porticos  and  trophies  to  the  honour 
of  the  living  ;  because  these  will  naturally  and  pro^ 
perly  come  under  the  article  of  lies,pride,  vanity,  &c. 

And,  if  all  inscriptions  throughout  this  kingdom 
were  impartijally  examined,  in  order  to  tax  those 
which  should  appear  demonstrably  false  or  fiatter- 
ing^  I  am  convinced,  that  not  one  fifth  part  of  the 
number,  would^  after  such  a  scrutiny,  escape  ex* 
empted. 

Many  s^  ambitious  turbulent  spirit  would  then 
be  found,  belied  with  the  Ofiposite  title  of  lover  of 
his  country;  and  many  a  Middlesex  justice,  as  im- 
properly described,  sleeping  in  bope  of  salvation. 

Many  an  usurer,  discredited  by  the  appellations 
of  honest  and  frugal ;  and  many  a  lawyer,  with  the 
character  of  conscientious  and  equitable. 

Many  a  British  statesman  and  general,  decaying 
with  more  honour  than  they  liveri ;  and  their  dusts 
distinguished  with  a  bett^  reputation  than  when 
they  were  animated 

Maay  dull  parsons^  improperly  stiled  eloquent; 
and  as  many  stupid  Physicians,  improperly  stiled 
learned. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extensiveness  of  a  tax 
upon  such  monumental  impositions^  I  will  count 
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ohly  upon  twenty  thousand,  at  five  pounds  per  an- 
num each,  which  will  amount  to  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  annually. 

To  these  annuities,  I  would  also  request  the  Par* 
iiament  of  this  nation  to  allow  the  benefit  of  two 
lotteries  yearly  ;  by  which  the  hospital  would  gaia 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  clear.  Nor  can  such 
a  request  seem  any  way  extraordinary,  since  it 
would  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  fools  and 
knaves,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  granting  one 
for  this  present  year. 

In  the  last  place,  I  would  add  the  estate  of  Rich- 
ard Norton  Esquire  ;  and  to  do  bis  memory  all  pu8«* 
sible  honour,  1  would  have  his  statue  erected  in 
the  very  firsr  apartment  of  the  hospital,  or  in  any 
other  which  might  seem  more  apt.  And  on  hU 
monument  I  would  permit  a  long  inscription,  com- 
posed by  his  dearest  friends,  which  should  remain 
tax  free  for  ever. 

Fioiu  these  several  articles  therefore,  would  an- 
nually arise  the  following  sums. 

M.  Th.  H. 
p.  Alio. 

From  the  voluntary  contributions,  3,500,000 
From  the  estates  of  the  incurables,  200,000 
By  the  tax  upon  tombstones,  monuments, 
&c.  (that  of  Richard  Norton,  Esq.  al- 
ways excepted,)  .  -  100,000 
By  two  annual  lotteries,  -  200,000 
By  the  estate  of  Richard  Norton,  Esq.  6o,000 

Total,    4,600,000 


\c 


And  the  necessary  sum  for  the  hospital 

being,  .  .        3,650,000 

There  will    remain  annually    over    and 

above  -  -  356,000 
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Which  sum  of  L.  356,000  should  be  applied  to* 
wards  erecting  the  building,  and  answer  accidental 
cxpences,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  seem  mosi 
proper  to  promote  the  design  of  the  hospital.  But, 
the  whole  management  of  it  should  be  left  to  the 
skill  and  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  be  consti- 
tuted governors. 

It  may,  indeed,  prove  a  work  of  some  small  diffi- 
culty, to  fix  upon  a  commodious  place,  large  enough 
for  a  building  of  this  nature.  I  should  have  thoughts 
of  attempting  to  enclose  all  Yorkshire,  if  I  were  riot 
apprehensive  that  it  would  be  crowded  with  so  ma- 
ny incurable  knaves  of  its  own  growth,  that  there 
Would  not  be  the  least  room  left  for  the  reception  of 
any  others ;  by  which  accident  our  whole  project 
might  be  retarded  for  some  time. 

Thus  have  I  set  this  matter  in  the  plainest  light  I 
could,  that  every  one  may  judge  of  the  necessity, 
usefulness,  and  practicableness  of  this  scheme :  and 
I  shall  only  add  a  few  scattered  hints,  which,  to  me, 
seem  not  altogether  unprofitable. 

I  think  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being, 
ought  largely  to  contribute  to  such  a  foundation  ; 
because  his  high  station  and  merits  must  of  necessi«- 
ty  infect  a  great  number  with  envy,  hatred,  lying, 
and  such  sort  of  distempers ;  and  of  consequence 
furnish  the  hospital  annually  with  many  incurables. 

I  would  desire,  that  the  governors  appointed  to 
direct  this  hospital,  should  have  (if  such  a  thing 
were  possible)  some  appearance  of  religion,  and 
belief  in  God ;  because  those  who  are  to  be  stdmit- 
ted  as  incurable  infidels,  atheists,  deists  and  free- 
thinkers, most  of.  which  tribe  are  only  so  out  of 
pride,  conceit,  and  affectation,  might  perhaps  grow 
gradually  into  believers,  if  they^  perceived  it  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  place  where  they  lived* 
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Although  It  be  not  cu&tomary  for  the  natives  of  Ire^ 
land  to  meet  with  any  manner  of  promotion  in  this 
kingdom,  I  would,  in  this  respect,  have  that  nation^ 
al  prejudice  entirely  laid  aside;  and  request,  that, 
for  the  reputation  of  both  kingdoms,  a  large  apart** 
mentin  the  hospital  may  be  fitted  up  for  Irishmen 
particulariy,  who,  either  by  knavery,  lewdness,  or 
fortune-hunting,  should  appear  qualified  for  admits 
tance:  because  their  numbers  would  certainly  be 
vert  considerable. 

I  would  further  request,  that  a  father,  who  seems 
delighted  at  seeing  his  son  metamorphosed  into  a 
fop,  or  a  coxcomb,  because  he  hath  travelled  from 
London  to  Paris,  may  be  sent  alotig  with  the 
young  gentleman  to  the  hoi^tal,  as  an  old  fool, 
absolutely  incurable. 

If  a  poet  hath  luckily  produced  any  thing,  esp^-^ 
daily  in  the  dramatic  wayv  which  is  tolerably  well 
received  by  the  public,  be  should  be  «e^t  immedi- 
ately to  the  hospital ;  because  incurable  vanity  is 
always  the  consequence  of  a  little  success.  And,  if 
his  compostions  be  ill  receiv^ed^  let  him  be  admitted 
as  a  scribbler.  . . 

And  I  hope^  in  regard  to  the  great  p^ins  I  \i9ye 
taken,  about  this  scheme,  that  I  shall  be  admitted 
upon  the  foundation,  as  one  of  the  scribbling  incura- 
bles. But,  as  an  additional  favour,  I  intreat,  that  I 
may  not  be  placed  in  an  apartment  with  a  poet  who 
hath  employed  his  genius  for  the  stage ;  because  he 
will  kill  me  with  repeating  his  own  compositions  : 
and  I  need  not  acquaint  the  world,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  bear  any  nonsense—  except  our 
own. 

My  private  reason  for  soliciting  so  early  to  be  ad- 
mitted is,  because  it  is  observed  that  schemers  and 
projectors  are  generally  reduced  to-  beggary  i  but, 
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by  my  b^Dg  provided  for  in  the  hospital,  either  as 
nn  incurable  fool  or  ft  scribbler,  that  disoouraging 
observation  will  for  once  be  publicly  disproved,  and 
jsny  brethren  la  that  way  will  be  secure  of  a  public 
reward  for  their  labours. 

It  give»  me,  X  <>wn,  a  great  degree  of  happiaeds, 
to  r^ect,  that  although  in  this  short  treatise  the 
characters  of  man^  thousands  are  contained,  among 
^he  vftsit  variety  of  incurables,  yet,  not  any  one  person 
is  likely  tobe  offended;  because,  it  is  natural  to  apiply 
ridiculous  cfaai^a(2ters  to  all  the  world,  except  our- 
jselves.  And  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  nrott 
jincuraMe  fool,  knave,  scold,  coxcomb,  scribbler,  or 
liar,  in  this  whole  nation,  will  sooner  enumerate  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance  as  addicted  to  those  dis- 
tempers, than  once  imagine  thenBselv€»s  any  way 
qualified  for  such  an  hospital. 

I  hope  indeed,  that  our  wise  legislature  will  take 
this  project  into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
promote  an  endowment,  which  will  be  of  such  emi<^ 
neht  service  to  multitudes  of  his  Majesty's  unpi^ 
iBtaUe  subject^  and  may  in  time  be  of  use  to  themr 
selves  and  their  posterity. 

'  Mt*TDm  mj  Otrret  in  Moorfields,  Aug.  20, 1 733. 
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